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a oo July 1263’, says Professor Tout in his Chapters in 
Mediaeval Administrative History, ‘the exchequer nearly 
collapsed. There was no treasurer and no resident baron until 
November 1263, whena provisional administration was set up under 
John Chishull, chancellor of the exchequer, and a baron appointed 
for the purpose.’* This being the case, an examination of the 
relations existing between the sheriffs and the exchequer during 
the Barons’ War is of some interest, especially as the evidence of 
the Pipe and Memoranda Rolls has not hitherto been analysed. 
We are, however, at once confronted with difficulties on under- 
taking such an analysis,” for modern research has been directed 
towards a study of the exchequer in the twelfth rather than in 
the thirteenth century. The lack of printed evidence, combined 
with the enormous bulk of the rolls, has ‘prevented students from 
giving the exchequer records of the thirteenth century the 
attention which they deserve. 

The purpose of this article is to examine certain summaries 
in the Memoranda Rolls, checking them, where necessary, by the 
Pipe Rolls, in order to ascertain the position of affairs at the 
exchequer at the end of Henry III’s reign. These summaries 
are three in number, and occur regularly on the Memoranda 
Rolls between 1258 and 1272: they are the Dies Dati, the 
Compoti Comitatuum, and the Adventus Vicecomitum. The 
Dies Dati are, as their name implies, a list of appointments 
which the exchequer made with the sheriffs, usually, but not 
always, for purposes of account. The Compotus Comitatus is 
entered for each county which accounted at the exchequer in any 


‘i. 297. See also Madox, History of the Exchequer, ii. 55, and Memoranda Roll, 
King’s Remembrancer, 47 & 48 Hen. III, mm. 1 d, 2. 

* Tam deeply indebted to Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, of the Public Record Office, for 
his help in oyercoming these difficulties. 
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particular year, and contains a review of the position with regard 
to that sheriff's account. The exact date of the sheriff’s atten- 
dance and the years, if more than one, for which the account was 
rendered, are given at the beginning of each Compotus, together 
with the name of the county. Finally the Adventus Vicecomitum 
shows what sheriffs attended at the lower exchequer to make 
their payments at Easter and Michaelmas, and how much they 
paid in at each of the two terms. The Pipe Rolls, on which all 
the sheriffs’ accounts were entered, have been used in many 
cases to check the Memoranda Roll entries, especially those in 
the Compoti Comitatuum. From these sources it is possible to 
compile tables showing (1) what sheriffs attended at the upper 
exchequer for account, (2) at the lower exchequer to make 
payments, and (3) the actual amount of such payments. The 
analysis of the Pipe and Memoranda Rolls along these lines 
affords an interesting, and at the same time impartial, view of 
the relations between the sheriffs and the exchequer at a time 
when we know the exchequer’s resources were being strained to 
breaking point. Because the records which we are about to 
examine were drawn up for financial purposes alone, they are 
without intentional political bias. The sheriffs, it is true, were 
changed in accordance with the views of the dominant party, but 
the same records were kept at the exchequer, whether the officials 
were followers of Earl Simon or of the king.’ 

Before this analysis can be attempted, it is necessary, however, 
to ascertain the normal attendance of sheriffs at the exchequer. 
Did the sheriffs in the reign of Henry III account annually in 
practice as well as in theory ? Were there any abnormal shires, 
and, if so, how many sheriffs were obliged to attend regularly ? 
In order to find an answer to these questions, the Surrey and 
Sussex entries on the Pipe Rolls have been examined up to 
and including the thirteenth year of Edward III’s reign. The 
sheriff of these two counties usually answered annually, but on 
eight occasions he answered for two years together, and, if the 
period at present under consideration (1258-72) is omitted, only 
once for more than two years at one time.? A less elaborate 
investigation was undertaken in the case of several other counties, 
while a general study of the Pipe Rolls of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries confirms the view that in practice as in 


' For the changes of sheriffs by the dominant party see Tout in the Political 
History of England, iii. 103, 119, 128. 

2 This statement is based on a list compiled from the entries under the ferm 
of the county at the beginning of each Surrey entry on the Pipe Rolls. If the sheriff 
failed to answer in any given year, there is no entry for the county in that year, 
but the fact is noted in the succeeding roll. Before 1258 he accounts only twice for 
two years together, in 3 Hen. III and in 38 Hen. III. The Pipe Rolls for 15 John 
and 1 Hen. III are missing. : 
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theory the sheriff came to the exchequer once a year to render 
his account. He also had to attend in person, or by duly appointed 
deputy, twice in the year to make his profer. Whether this 
means that he normally came up twice or three times is not 
certain, nor is it clear to what extent the appointment of a deputy 
was Officially sanctioned. 

Every county in England did not, however, send a sheriff 
regularly. to the exchequer. Certain counties, as, for example, 
the palatinates, were undoubtedly abnormal. Moreover, a shire 
which is normal at one period may possibly be abnormal at 
another. An analysis of the way in which the shires accounted 
in the years 5-9 Henry II shows that the normal counties were 
thirty-four in number at that date, and that they answered 
regularly for all five years.' Middlesex, it is true, appears to 
have answered only for four of these years, but London answered 
for all five. Cheshire, Cornwall, Durham, Lancashire, and 
Westmorland, as we might expect, did not render any account. 
An examination of a period of ten years before the Pro- 
visions of Oxford * shows the same state of affairs at that date, 
with only slight modifications. Thus, Lancashire, though still 
very irregular, shows a tendency to become normal, and has 
consequently been included among the shires which account 
regularly. Rutland, on the contrary, becomes clearly abnormal, 
failing to account for long periods at a time.* Otherwise, the 
position of the counties is as it was under Henry II, except 
that a system of grouping two shires under a single sheriff has 
sprung up, there being ten such groups. There are, therefore, 
thirty-four normal counties, but only twenty-four normal adminis- 
trative areas presided over by a sheriff who accounts regularly 
at the exchequer. In this connexion, it may be observed that 
London and Middlesex have been treated throughout this article 
as an area presided over by a single sheriff, though two sheriffs 
actually held office at a time in the city. The abnormal shires 
are omitted from subsequent calculations, since their inclusion 
leads only to confusion. 

In theory, the sheriff made his profer at Easter and rendered 
his account at Michaelmas, but this is one of the cases where 
medieval practice diverges widely from theory.* If there were 
no evidence to support this contention, common sense would 
suggest that it must be so: the account of even a single sheriff, 
considering the elaborate procedure and the cumbersome 
machinery, must have taken a considerable time. An examina- 
tion of the Compotus Comitatus entries and of the Dies Dati 


‘ Pipe Rolls 5-9 Hen. II (Pipe Roll Society). 2 i.e. 30-9 Hen. IIT. 
* See Pipe Roll 56 Hen. III, under Rutland, where the sheriff accounts for 43-56 
Hen. IIT, i. e. for fourteen years together. * Tout, Chapters, ii. 97-8, n. 3. 
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proves, however, that roughly a fortnight was in practice allowed 
for the business of each county. Moreover, the sheriff was not 
the only person in his district who had to appear at the exchequer 
of audit. The bailiffs of towns paying their own ferms and those 
of certain religious houses had, I think, to ‘be present. This 
point is, however, one which requires further investigation. 
Though it is clear that the sheriff under certain circumstances 
intervened in these cases, as is shown in the De Pluribus Debitis 
entries, and also in the notes regarding distraint found against 
some of the debts in the Compoti Comitatuum, the exact point 
at which such intervention took place is not known. 

What was the usual procedure during the sheriff’s year of 
office and at the audit of his account ? At some time during his 
year of office, or more probably immediately before, the sheriff 
received the Summonses of the Pipe for his shire, that is the lists 
of debts which he had to collect, made up in the form of an 
abbreviated copy of the previous Pipe Roll, so far as it concerned 
his shire.” At the end were added the new debts, or nova oblata, 
which had been contracted recently, but not necessarily during 
the preceding exchequer year.* The summons also instructed 
him to appear at the exchequer on a certain date for purposes 
of account. This writ was probably issued at the end of Trinity 
term to take effect some time in the following Michaelmas and 
Hilary terms and before Easter for Easter and Trinity terms. 
In only a few cases have I found Dies Dati for the sheriff’s profer, 
as distinct from his account, though such appointments must 
have been made. Returning to the Dies Dati ad computandum, 
we find that, if a calendar is compiled of the days assigned to the 
different sheriffs, the period covered by the hearing of the accounts 
is roughly about nine months. The first accountant, or accoun- 
tants, had orders to attend in crastino Sancti Michaelis; there 
were more or less regular appointments every fortnight or three 
weeks from that date until the following June or July, slightly 
longer intervals being allowed between the terms. In other 
words, a sheriff might render his account any time between the 
end of September and beginning of July for his year of office 
ending at the preceding Michaelmas.‘ From this it follows that 
the Pipe Roll was completed about nine months after the date 
usually ascribed to it. For example, the Pipe Roll of 40 Henry III 

1 King’s Remembrancer’s Memoranda Rolls 47 & 48 Hen. III, mm. 8-14, and 
48 & 49 Hen. III, mm. 18-25, furnish examples of the data on which this statement 
is based. A calendar has been worked out for several years together at this period. 

2 An interesting set of entries with regard to the Summonses of the Pipe are 
found on King’s Remembrancer’s Memoranda Roll 46 & 47 Hen. ITI, mm. 5-12. 

3 For an extreme case see Pipe Roll 18 Edw. I, Surrey and Sussex, where Matthew 
de Hastinge is charged for the first time for not returning writs, as is contained in 


a certain schedule of sheriffs amerced in 2 Edw. I. 
* Tout, Chapters, ii. 97-8, deals with this point in detail. 
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deals with the sheriffs’ activities in the year Michaelmas 39 
Henry III to Michaelmas 40 Henry IIT; it was made up on 
the other hand during the hearing of the sheriffs’ accounts 
between Michaelmas 40 Henry III and the end of Trinity term 
41 Henry III. This point, though apparently small, is of 
importance later in showing the connexion between the break- - 
down at the exchequer and the political history of this period. 
The Memoranda Rolls for both years contain entries concerning 
this account : the first records the instructions sent to the sheriff 
with regard to the collection of revenue and other administrative 
details which arose during his year of office ; on the second are 
found details relating to the hearing of the account. 

The normal counties in the middle of the thirteenth century 
were, then, thirty-four in number, and these were arranged in 
twenty-four administrative areas, each under a sheriff, except 
London and Middlesex, which had two. These officers answered 
annually at the exchequer for the revenue which they had 
collected in the previous year and for any expenditure which 
they had incurred on the king’s behalf. Their account might be 
taken at any time between Michaelmas and the end of June 
following their year of office. Finally, the Memoranda Rolls do 
not cover the same period as the corresponding Pipe Rolls, but 
deal with the accounts of at least two years, and may also be, 
and usually are, concerned with the collection of arrears extending 
over a much longer period." 

We are now in a position to examine in detail the Adventus 
Vicecomitum and the companion summaries to which reference has 
already been made. The tables have been compiled for twenty-five 
years, that is, for five periods of five years each. The first of these 
is for the five years immediately before the issue of the Provisions 
of Oxford, the next three cover the years 1258-72, and the last 
contains the first five years of Edward I’s reign. The points 
considered fall into three main divisions: (1) the attendance of 
the sheriffs at the exchequer of audit, (2) at the exchequer of 
receipt, and (3) the amount of money actually paid in by them 
there. These particulars have been tabulated year by year and 
county by county, in order to estimate the nature of the fluctua- 
tions during the period between the promulgation of the Provisions 
of Oxford and the accession of Edward I. As the figures are 
based in every case on the Memoranda Roll summaries * referred 
to above, it is only necessary to add (1) that in the first set of 
tables the Compoti Comitatuum have been checked in all doubtful 


1 King’s Remembrancer’s Memoranda Roll 21 Edw. I, m. 33, ‘ De terminis con- 
cessis de hominibus de Kynggeston’, illustrates this point. The sum of £519 11s. 64d. 
stated to be owing in this entry is made up of a number of debts, most of which were 
contracted in Henry III’s reign. 

* The King’s Remembrancer’s Memoranda Rolls are used throughout this article, 
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cases by direct reference to the Pipe Rolls, and (2) that the 
second and third sets are based exclusively on the Adventus 
Vicecomitum. 

If the sheriffs’ attendances at the upper exchequer for pur- 
poses of audit in the fifteen years before and after the Provisions 
of Oxford are compared county by county, the-nature of the 
break-down at the exchequer at once becomes apparent. In the 
fifteen years the account for which begins at Michaelmas 1243, 
and ends about June 1258, eight county groups answered annually,’ 
whilst six missed once.” Six sheriffs came up on thirteen,* two 
on twelve,* and one on eleven occasions,® while the remaining 
sheriff answered ten times.’ Had the last two years been omitted 
from this calculation, the attendance would have been somewhat 
higher. Thus in this first period of fifteen years, no sheriff in 
charge of a normal district appeared less than ten times, and only 
four failed to answer more than twice. Inthe second period, after 
1258, the position was very different.. From 42 to 56 Henry III 
(1258-72), the sheriffs accounted much less regularly, only one 
district, London and Middlesex, answering annually, and one, 
Hampshire, thirteen times in the fifteen years. Two sheriffs 
accounted twelve,’ three eleven,® and four ten times,’ so that 
only eleven out of twenty-four sheriffs came up to the exchequer 
ten or more times during these fifteen years, whereas no sheriff 
appeared less than ten times at the earlier date. Three county 
groups rendered their account on nine,’° three on eight," and three 
on seven occasions.’” Of the rest one sheriff accounted six times,” 
and two five,’* whilst the twenty-fourth, the sheriff of Lancashire, 
answered only twice in this period, nor did he answer again until 
a date subsequent to 7 Edward I. 

The analysis of the Compotus Comitatus entries in the 
Memoranda Rolls and ¢f the Pipe Rolls along these lines brought 
out another feature peculiar to the rolls at this date. Before 
the middle of the fourteenth century certainly, and, probably, 
throughout the entire history of the Pipe Rolls, a three years’ ac- 


1 Devon, Essex and Hertford, Kent, London and Middlesex, Norfolk and Suffolk, 
Northampton, Nottingham and Derby, Oxford and Berkshire. 

2 Cambridge and Huntingdon, Hampshire, Lincolnshire, Shropshire and Stafford- 
shire, Surrey and Sussex, Warwick and Leicester. 

8’ Buckingham and Bedfordshire, Cumberland, Gloucester, Somerset and Dorset, 
Wiltshire, Yorkshire. 

* Hereford, Worcester. 5 Northumberland. ® Lancashire. 

7 Essex and Hertford, Norfolk and Suffolk. 

® Cambridge and Huntingdon, Lincolnshire, Wiltshire. 

® Buckingham and Bedfordshire, Kent, Oxford and Berkshire, Northampton. 

10 Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, Surrey and Sussex. 

11 Nottingham and Derby, Somerset and Dorset, Yorkshire. 

12 Devonshire, Northumberland, Warwick and Leicester. 

3 Hereford. 1 Cumberland, Shropshire and Staffordshire. 
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count was very rare. If the years 1258-76 are excluded from the 
calculation, I have found only three cases before 13 Edward IIT 
where a sheriff of a normal county answered for three years at 
one time ; none of a sheriff answering for more than three years." 
Between 1262 and 1276 these long intervals became common, 
and periods of over three years without any account being 
rendered were no longer unknown. Hereford answered for as 
many as seven years at one time in 52 Henry III, while the 
Pipe Roll of the previous year shows that two sheriffs answered 
at that date for six years at once.” A list of these accounts is 
given below, showing in each case the number of years which 
had elapsed since the last account. 


Number of years 
for which 
Pipe Roll. County. account was rendered.® 
49 Henry III Gloucestershire 
ox Warwickshire 
50 Henry III Northampton. 
51 Henry III Buckingham and Bedford 
Oxfordshire and Berkshire 
Yorkshire ‘ 
Cambridge and Huntingdon : 
Norfolk ai Suffolk 
Cumberland 
Northumberland ; ; 
Shropshire and Staffordshire . 
Surrey and Sussex 
Warwick and Leicester 
Devonshire 
Somerset and Dorset 
i Hereford 
53 Henry III Gloucestershire 
wi Nottingham and Derby 
54 Henry III Yorkshire , ‘ ; Ho 
55 Henry III Cumberland i ; ; ; 2 (2 omitted) 
a Kent . ‘ ‘ ‘ . : 3 years 
56 Henry III Devegnshire . 7 . 7 a a 
1 Edward I Shropshire and Staffordshire ‘ ‘ 2 (2 omitted) 
2 Edward I Cumberland ‘ . : ‘ 3 years 
3 Edward I Northumberland . ‘ ‘ ‘ 3 
‘a Worcestershire . j ‘ 3 
4 Edward I Nottingham and Derby . 3 
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1 Northumberland in 40 Hen. III for 38-40 Hen. III, Yorkshire in 42 Hen. III 
for 40-2 Hen. III, and Surrey and Sussex in 30 Edw. I for 28-30 Edw. I. Lancashire 
is not included in this statement. 

* Surrey and Sussex, Shropshire and Staffordshire. 

* The figures are based on the table of attendances at the exchequer of audit 
for these years, the summary of which is given in the next set of tables. 
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Cumberland had rendered no account for the fifty-second and 
fitty-third, nor Shropshire and Staffordshire for the fifty-fifth 
and fifty-sixth years up to the end of the account for 7 Edward I. 
While it is difficult to prove that these accounts were never 
rendered, it is yet, I think, probable that this was actually 
the case.? 

So far our attention has been concentrated on the attendance 
of the sheriffs, county by county ; further information may be 
gained by examining the facts year by year. For this purpose, it 
is convenient to subdivide the fifteen years after the Provisions 
of Oxford into three sections of five years each, and to compare 
these with periods of similar length immediately before the issue 
of the Provisions, and again after Edward I’s accession. This 
arrangement enables us to form an accurate estimate of the 
nature of the break-down at the exchequer of audit, and later at 
the lower exchequer. At the same time it brings out clearly 
the relation of the break-down to the political history of this 
period. 

Attendances of the Sheriffs at the Exchequer of Audit. 


First Period. 











Second Period. | Third Period. | Fourth Period. | Fifth Period. 


Number Number | Nember Number Number 





nt. of of qi. of 
Year Sheriffs. | Year. Sheriffs. | Fear. Sheriffs. Year. SheriGe. Year. Sheriffs. 


1253 20/1258) 15 | 1263S | 1268S} 1278 
1254-22 || 12592) | «1264 = || 1269S 10s | «1274S 16 
1255 21 | 1260 18 | 1265 7 | 1270 14 | 1275 20 
1256 «= 21 | 1261 = 19 | 1266 = | 1271S SS «76D 
1257 20 | 126219 | 126714 | 127219 | 1277-3 
Total 104 | Total 92 | Total 50 | Total 73 | Total 98 





Thus the sheriffs attended cuniuie at the exchequer to 
render their account during the first period, which ended a few 
weeks after the assembly of the Mad Parliament, though even | 
at this date their attendance was not so regular as that of their 
predecessors under Henry II. Nor was it even so good as in 
the preceding ten years. The accounts for the second period 
began at Michaelmas 1258, roughly three months after the 
Provisions of Oxford were drawn up, and ended in the summer 


1 The borough of Kingston (Surrey) failed to pay certain debts, including the ferm 
of the town, between 34 Hen. III and 7 Edw. I. Practically nothing was paid in this 
case by 2 Edw. II, though the debts were finally wiped off in 10 Edw. II (see Pipe 
Rolls year by year). The debts were entered annually in this case, whereas the ferms 
of the two shires given above were never even entered up to 7 Edw. I. A study of 
the debts on the Surrey and Sussex membranes of the -— Rolls for the next half- 
century confirms this view. 

2 The dates given in these tables are those of Michaelmas, at which date the first 
account was heard. The account of 37 Hen. III, for example, began at Michaelmas 
1253 and ended in the following summer: the sheriffs had to answer during this 
account for the year Michaelmas 1252 to Michaelmas 1253. 
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of 1263. These were the years of preparation for war, during 
which the strength of both parties fluctuated: until 1261 the 
barons were, on the whole, in the ascendant, but from that date 
onwards the royalist party gradually gathered strength. The 
summer of 1263 saw both Prince Edward and Simon de Montfort 
engaged in raising armies. When the exchequer opened in the 
autumn of 1263 to hear the first account of the third period, the 
country was already on the verge of civil war. During this period 
were fought the battles of Lewes (May 1264) and Evesham 
(August 1265). The Dictum of Kenilworth and the Ely rebellion 
are the chief events of 1266, and peace was finally restored in 
July 1267.1 The total attendance for the five years before 1258 
was ‘104 sheriffs ; in the second period it falls to 92, and during 
the period of civil war to 50, that is, to less than half the number 
in the first period. During the four years when war was in 
progress, the attendances, as a glance at the table will show, 
were abnormally low. In the fourth period, which covers the 
last five Pipe Rolls of the reign, a distinct improvement may 
be observed, though even here recovery is slow. It is main- 
tained, however, in the fifth and last period, though even as late 
as the first and second years of Edward I the numbers are still 
low. If, however, the years 3-7 Edward I were taken instead of 
those chosen, it would be seen that the total is slightly higher 
than in the first period. In view of these statistics, the collapse 
of the exchequer cannot be regarded as accidental ; it bears too 
close a relation to the course of events in the country at large. 
If the accounts for the forty-sixth year, the last of the second 
period, are compared with those of the forty-seventh, the first 
of the third, the break-down is at once seen to have been both 
sudden and complete. Nineteen sheriffs were present at the 
account which ended in June 1263 ; nine came up to the exchequer 
for the account in the following year. From the opening of the 
exchequer at Michaelmas 1263 until the following November 
there was no treasurer and no resident baron.? The session 
finally ended early in February, and there was no Easter term 
in this year.* The business of the exchequer was further retarded 
at the beginning of the following Michaelmas term, owing to 
Roger Bigod’s failure to appoint a deputy. Moreover, only four 
accounts were heard after the end of January in this year. After 


' Tout in the Political History of England, m1. v, vi, and Chapters, i. 295-317. 

* Tout, Chapters, i. 297. 

* The last accountant was the sheriff of Buckingham and Bedford, who came up 
on 5 February (King’s Remembrancer’s Memoranda Roll 47 & 48 Hen. III, mm. 8-14). 
He was given a day within the month of Easter to make his sum, but was not able to 
do so, nor to pay in his Easter profer (ibid. 47 & 48 Hen. III, m 14d; 48 & 49 Hen. III, 
m. 6. Cf. also Madox, History of the Exchequer. ii. 56. The Memoranda Roll of 47 & 48 
Hen. III has no entries for Easter term. 
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Easter 1266, the exchequer was obliged to move to St. Paul’s on 
account of disturbances in the city of London, and in the follow- 
ing year (1266-7), the exchequer still being apparently at St. 
Paul’s, no business was again transacted in Easter term until 
the Wednesday before the feast of St. John the Baptist, on account 
of the disturbance of the realm through the earl of Gloucester.* 

So far only accounts rendered at the upper exchequer have 
been considered ; no attention has as yet been paid to the atten- 
dances at the exchequer of receipt, or lower exchequer, nor to the 
amount of money which the sheriffs paid in there. But at such 
a time a full treasury was far more important than an accurate 
account. It is conceivable, therefore, that the exchequer officials, 
realizing this, permitted the sheriffs considerable latitude in the 
latter respect, so long as they did not fail to pay in the usual 
sum of money at the lower exchequer. Moreover, at such a crisis 
the presence of the sheriff in the county was an essential of good 
government. Is this the real explanation of the apparent break- 
down at the upper exchequer during the Barons’ War ? 

The truth of this hypothesis can be tested by an analysis of 
the sheriffs’ attendances at the exchequer of receipt along the 
same lines as those already given in the case of the exchequer 
of audit. At this point, a word of explanation is necessary as 
to the nature of the evidence and its relation to the figures for 
the attendances for purposes of account. The accounts as 
entered on the Pipe Roll represent the sheriff’s year of office ; 
the entries on the Memoranda Rolls, on the other hand, were 
entered as each sheriff made his payment, the first payment 
entered being that of Michaelmas term, and the second his 
profer at Easter. If this order were taken heres it would make 
a difference of six months between the first set of tables and the 
second and third, besides which the latter would have no relation 
to the actual exchequer years. This point can best be illustrated 
by taking the year 43 Henry III as an example : 

Michaelmas term 42 Hen. III (1258) ) Sheriffs’ payments entered 
in Memoranda Roll 42 & 


Easter term 43 Hen. III (1259) 43 Hen. III. oe an a 
Michaelmas term 43 Hen. III (1259) ) Sheriffs’ payments entered [ Ren n ; 


| in Memoranda Roll 43 & | 
Easter term 44 Hen. III (1260)  ) 44 Hen. IIL. 

If, therefore, we wish to take the figures for the normal 
exchequer year, i.e. the Pipe Roll year, it is necessary to take 
the details entered under the Adventus Vicecomitum heading for 
Easter term 43 Henry III from the Memoranda Roll 42 & 43 
Henry III, and the corresponding facts for Michaelmas term 

' Memoranda Rolls 48 & 49 Hen. III, m. 2, 49 & 50 Hen. III, m. 10, and 50 & 51 


Hen. III, m. 6 d, together with the Compoti Comitatuum for these years, contain the 
evidence on which the above account is based. 
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43 Henry III from Memoranda Roll 43 & 44 Henry III. Thus, 
the collection of the customary revenue for the year 1258/9 
and its payment into the lower exchequer are taking place at 
the same time as the accounts for 1258 are being heard at the 
upper exchequer. But, for example, the sheriff of Kent who 
renders his account in that year is not necessarily the same man 
who is paying in money at the lower exchequer ; the former is 
accounting for the year 42 Henry III, the latter is collecting and 
paying in money for 43 Henry III. The adjustment is complicated 
but the advantage is obvious; by this arrangement the close 
connexion which really exists between the three sets of tables is 
rendered apparent in a way which would not otherwise be possible. 
The fact that the date of the collapse is the same in both depart- 
ments, although the local officials were not necessarily the same, 
only serves to render the figures more significant. 

Another important point is that the totals, as given below, 
represent the amount paid in by the sheriffs; no allowance is 
made for payments by towns responsible for their own ferms. 
To introduce the latter into the calculations would bring in a new 
and unknown factor, the attitude of the governing bodies in the 
towns towards the exchequer. Therefore, the annual totals do 
not represent the customary revenue of the Crown in any year, 
but only the total sum paid in by the sheriffs of normal shires, 
as defined at the beginning of the present article; a very different 
matter. If a sheriff attended, whether in person or by deputy, 
without making a payment, he has been counted as if he had 
not come. It was necessary to do this, in order to simplify the 
tables. Lastly, the tables compiled from the Adventus Vice- 
comitum entries ought theoretically to be checked by the Receipt 
Rolls, which are the exchequer of receipt’s records of money 
paid in there. In practice, however, the difficulty of establishing 
the exact connexion between the two sets of records proved an 
insuperable obstacle. The payments. entered in the sheriffs’ 
totals may be, and often are, entered on the receipt roll under 
the names of several other people besides the sheriff. The 
Adventus Vicecomitum entries, however, cover the required 
ground, and are sufficient for our purpose.’ 

The sheriffs’ attendances at the exchequer of receipt may now 
be examined in detail. (See p. 492.) 

The variation in the attendances is not so marked in the case 
of the payments as of the accounts, but the story which it tells 
is essentially the same. The truth of this story is finally estab- 


1 The formula is ‘ Vicecomes venit (per clericum suum) et tulit £x’. The end 
of the entries varies : sometimes we find that the sheriff brought the writs and tallies, 
sometimes that he failed to do so, or again they may not be mentioned at all. The 
references to tallies are not numerous at this date. 
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lished by an examination of the sums of money actually paid 
into the treasury. At the lower exchequer, the number of 
sheriffs in attendance is slightly higher in the second and fifth 
periods than in the first, and in this respect differs from the 
attendances for the account. But the marked decline in the 
third period is the same in both cases. Here again, the atten- 
dances show a sudden drop after Michaelmas 1263; during the 
year ending at Michaelmas 1263, twenty-three sheriffs sent or 
paid in the money which they had collected during the year 
1262/3, only six paid in anything for the following year. The 
drop in this case is even more marked than in the earlier tables. 
If the figures for the whole of the third period are examined, it 
will be seen that, though the attendances improved in the follow- 
ing year, they again declined for the three remaining years of the 
period. The total number of sheriffs who came up to the lower 
exchequer in these five years is only sixty-six as against one 
hundred and fourteen in the second and best period. As before, 
recovery begins in the last few years of the reign, and is steadily 
maintained after Edward I’s accession. The total attendances 
are noticeably higher here than they were at the exchequer of 
audit. The explanation is probably that attorneys were much 
more frequently admitted for purposes of payment than of 
account. The Adventus Vicecomitum frequently contains a note 
that the sheriff made his payment through his clerk; these 
payments have been included in the tables, though the sheriff 
was not actually present. If they had been omitted, the number 
of attendances would have been very much lower. 


The Sheriffs’ Attendances at the Exchequer of Receipt. 





First Period. | Second Period. 


Third Period. | Fourth Period. | Fifth Period. , 
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Number | Number Number Number 
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Total 103 | Total 114 





Thus the sheriffs attended, on the whole, more regularly to 
make their payments than to render accounts ; but this apparent 
difference is due to the rules governing the procedure in the 
two departments of the exchequer and not to a greater zeal on 


' The first year ran from Michaelmas 1253 to Michaelmas 1254, the payments being 
made at Easter and Michaelmas 1254, the money being collected from 1253-4, whilst 
the 1253 account was being heard 
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the part of the sheriffs to make payments than to render account. 
Moreover, the results obtained from the two sets of tables are 
in effect the same. Both at the receipt and at the exchequer 
board, the sheriffs were showing great reluctance to perform 
their duties between 1258 and 1272. These were critical years at 
the exchequer, years during which the whole financial machinery 
appears to have been on the verge of collapse. This collapse 
actually took place during the period 1263-8. The subsequent 
recovery was a difficult process, only rendered possible by the 
energetic reforms. undertaken by the barons of the exchequer in 
the next seventeen years. Even in spite of their efforts, the 
customary revenue of the Crown never entirely recovered from 
the blow which it received at this date. 

In the examination of the sheriffs’ payments into the exchequer 
of receipt, the periods chosen are exactly the same as for their 
attendances there. The sums given, it is necessary to remember, 
are those paid by the sheriffs of normal counties only: the pay- 
ments by boroughs on account of their ferms are not included. 
As was the case in the attendances at the upper exchequer, so 
also here, the sheriffs frequently failed to attend for several 
years together during the third and fourth periods. Apart from 
this fact, the actual county payments are very much smaller 
after Michaelmas 1263.1 Certain counties maintain, however, 
a fairly high annual average. Lincolnshire, for example, during 
the years 42-47 Henry III, pays on an average each year 
£262 2s. 24d., and in the years 48-56 Henry III £145 18s. 6d. 
Yorkshire, again, makes an average payment of £134 8s. 11d. 
in the former period, and £97 3s. 6d. in the latter. In the case 
of counties that are really irregular the payments after 1263 are 
much smaller. Thus Surrey and Sussex averaged £52 6s. ld. at 
the earlier date, but only £13 16s. 3}d. at the latter. London 
and Middlesex furnish us with an extreme instance. The sheriffs, 
in this case, appeared regularly at the exchequer of receipt every 
year, yet in the fifteen years between 1258 and 1272 made only 
one payment of £49 13s. 34d. in 43 Henry III. Throughout the 
whole of the five periods these sheriffs made only four payments, 
yielding a total of £298 9s. 34d. .Of these, two were paid after 
Edward I’s accession.” 

If we examine the figures for the actual payments in our five 
periods and compare them with the attendances, we find a very 
interesting state of affairs. 

1 An interesting set of writs, issued by the exchequer between 1260 and 1263, 
suggests that even at this date the officials were concerned about the financial position. 
See King’s Remembrancer’s Memoranda Rolls 43 & 44 Hen. III, m. 6, 44 & 45 Hen. III 
m. 5d, and 46 & 47 Hen. III, mm. 4d, 5, 15. 


2 Cf. King’s Remembrancer’s Memoranda Roll 49 & 50 Hen. III, m. 2d, where we 
are told that the sheriffs were delivered to the marshal for non-payment. 
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The Sheriffs’ Payments into the Exchequer of Receipt. 








First Period. Second Period. Third Period. 
Year. Total. Year. Total. Year. Total. 
£ 6: a: £ a @. £ 2 ee 
1254 5,531 9 4 1259 2,474 13 34 1264 139 1 8 
1255 4,259 3 0 1260 1,940 0 0 1265 1,003 19 8 
1256 2,310 0 0 1261 2,329 18 3 1266 687 11 0 
1257 3,184 16 8 1262 2,762 10 0 1267 353 O 0 
1258 2,159 6 8 1263 1,883 10 64 1268 571 13 4 
Total 17,444 15 8 Total 11,390 12 1 Total 2,755 5 8 
Fourth Period. Fifth Period. 
Year. Total. Year. Total. 
£ a £ es € 
1269 1,339 8 8 1274 3,223 18 4 
1270 2,106 10 4 1275 4,529 2 7 
1271 1,264 18 4 1276 3,405 6 8} 
1272 934 6 8 1277 2,567 8 9 
1273 2,419 0 0 1278 3,449 19 64 
Total 8,064 4 0 Total 17,175 10 114 








Thus the highest sum paid in any one year was £5,531 9s. 4d. in 
1254, the lowest £139 ls. 8d. in 1264. The yearly average for the 
first period is £3,488 9s. 2d., in the third it has dropped to 
£551 1s. 14d., or roughly a sixth of what it was at the earlier 
date. After 1256 the yearly payment does not again reach 
£3,000 (a normal figure before that date) until 1274; during 
the five years of the: worst period it only once reached even 
£1,000. The total for this third period is, moreover, less than 
the average yearly sum paid in during the first period. The 
actual difference between the payments in the years 1263 and 
1264 is £1,744. 

The difference between the revenue received in the first and 
fifth periods and that received in the third is so great as to raise 
the question whether the sheriffs were not being compelled to 
pay the money into the wardrobe, or to discharge the king’s 
debts locally by means of assignments. In the latter case the 
sheriffs would receive the king’s writ authorizing the payment, 
and on presenting the same at the exchequer would receive due 
allowance in their accounts. These payments would in this case 
be entered on the Pipe Rolls.‘ An examination of the entries 
under the sheriff’s ferm for each of the counties answering in 
51 Henry III, a particularly good year,”shows that the allowances 
made under this heading were not abnormally large, and were 

1 See Cal. of Liberate Rolls, 1226-40, pp. x-xii. 


2 This roll contains a number of accounts for the worst years of the third period, 
and was chosen for this reason. 
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perfectly normal in other respects. It is, therefore, reasonable 
to assume that the sheriffs were not making payments locally by 
means of a system of assignments. Between 1258 and 1261 
payments were undoubtedly being made direct into the ward- 
robe ;+ further evidence of such payments may be found on 
Memoranda Roll (King’s Remembrancer) 50 & 51 Henry III, 
where instructions are issued to four sheriffs to pay part of their 
profers direct into the wardrobe. The Pipe Roll for the fifty- 
first year shows that five sheriffs claimed allowance on their 
ferms for amounts paid into the wardrobe, the total amount of 
such payments being £340 15s. 34d., a sum which, if added to 
the payments into the receipt, would still leave the total for that 
year well under £1,000. Moreover, we have at present no evidence 
that these payments into the wardrobe were a new departure. 
Again, this is the year in which the sheriffs were being brought 
up to account for a number of years for which they had hitherto 
failed to answer. Taking this point into consideration, £340 is 
not a large sum. Moreover, if this were the real explanation of 
the abnormally small payments in the third period, the evidence 
would again appear on the Pipe Rolls in the same way as it did 
in the case of the assignments. But on the contrary, not only 
is this not the case, but the sheriffs continue to be charged with 
the unpaid ferms year by year. Some of the debts contracted 
at this period are not finally wiped out until some years after 
Edward II’s accession. Neither of the above explanations is, 
therefore, sufficient to account for the very serious decline in 
the sheriffs’ payments into the receipt, nor do they in fact seriously 
affect the figures. 

It would be natural to expect that, after peace was restored, 
the sums paid in by the sheriffs would actually increase, for 
there were a number of outstanding debts, due from other people 
besides the sheriff. If the recovery at the exchequer were real 
and complete, this would certainly be the case. No such increase 
is, however, recorded, and in fact the total for the fifth period 
is less than for the first. The subsequent history of these debts 
forms a separate and interesting chapter of exchequer history, 
one of great importance in the development of the Pipe Rolls 
in the late thirteenth and in the fourteenth centuries. It is 
enough for our purpose to note that recovery was not really 
complete by 7 EdwardI. The payment for that year, the highest 
since the new king’s accession, was nearly £400 below the average 
for the years 1253-7, while the Pipe Rolls are still heavily burdened 
with desperate debts, in spite of the drastic measures taken to 
relieve them. These efforts began as early as 1268, and aimed 
at establishing a more complete control over Crown debtors. 
They are first clearly apparent on Pipe Roll 52 Henry III, though 


1 Tout, Chapters, i. 301-2. 2 Two of these writs are entered on m. 2. 
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the germs of the reform may be discerned in the previous year.’ 
A second and more drastic attempt was made four years later, 
when it was ordered that desperate debts should be marked ‘d’, 
and that, instead of being entered annually on the Pipe Rolls, 
they were to remain on the roll on which they were so marked, 
but were to be read over at the account for that shire each year. 
The chief object of these reforms was to free the Pipe Rolls 
from the overwhelming burden of debt which was their legacy from 
the Barons’ War. It is true that there were arrears before that 
time, but the volume was small, when compared with the huge 
mass of debt contracted at this period. The Pipe Roll, in fact, 
becomes at this date rather a roll of Crown debtors than a roll of 
accountants. Further attempts at reform were made in7 Edward I, 
when a large number of desperate debts were transferred to the 
Rotulus Pullorum, the first attempt to form a separate roll of 
desperate debts and a direct ancestor of the Exannual Rolls.” 
Finally, in the twelfth year, these reforms culminated in the 
Rotulus de Corporibus Comitatuum, on which was entered the 
old ferm of the different counties and the subsequent gifts of 
land made by the king, so that in future only the remnant of the 
ferm, for which the sheriff actually had to account, was entered 
on the Pipe Rolls. After the Corpus Comitatus were placed 
a list of desperate debts for each county. The new feature here 
is that, whereas the Rotulus Pullorum only.records two sets of 
desperate debts at the most, this second roll records them year 
by year as they occur. When it became too full, the clerks 
began a new roll, the first Exannual Roll. It must not be con- 
cluded, however, that the extraction of desperate debts originated 
as a result of the Barons’ War. The germs of this system may 
be discerned as early as 28 & 33 Henry II, when certain desperate 
debts were enrolled on separate membranes of the Pipe Rolls 
under the heading of their respective counties.* Exactly what 
stage had been reached by 1258 has not yet been worked out. 
The rebellion of the barons, however, led directly to a rapid 
development of this system, which until that time was merely 
inembryo. In spite of these attempts at reform, the Pipe Rolls 
were still burdened with a heavy legacy of debt, at least as late 
as Edward II’s reign. A clear understanding of this point is 
essential to a study of these rolls in the fourteenth century. 
Masev H. Mitts. 


' Debts marked ‘d’ and ‘t’ are found throughout the Pipe Roll 52 Hen. III. 
They also appear in the previous year under Lincolnshire, Cumberland, and Yorkshire. 
Desperate debts are marked ‘d’; if anything is collected on these, ‘t’ is added. 

2 The Rotulus Pullorum was probably begun at the end of Henry III's reign, 
but a large number of debts were added in 7 Edw. I, being taken apparently from 
the Pipe Roll of 5 Edw. L 
% Pipe Rolls 28 & 33 Hen. II (Pipe Roll Society), p. 1. 





Parliament and the ‘Succession Question in 


1562/3 and 1566 


E owe not a little of the interest of Elizabethan parlia- 

mentary history to the spirited messages and speeches 
of the queen, and so it is as fortunate as it is unexpected to 
discover @ neglected manuscript in the queen’s own hand in the 
British Museum, which deserves a place with the best-known 
passages of the reign, both for its historical interest and the 
vigour of its style.’ Its setting is in the struggle between Elizabeth 
and the house of commons in 1566 over the question of her 
marriage and the nomination of a successor. To Hallam ‘the 
most serious disagreement on record between the crown and the 
commons since the days of Richard II and Henry IV’,’ this 
struggle is to us a premonition, one of the first and one of the 
clearest of which we have knowledge, of the great contest that 
was to follow in Stuart times. It was an important experiment 
in that apprenticeship to corporate action that the commons 
were serving during the Tudor period, and although few such 
experiments were then completely successful and some were 
apparent failures, even the failures contributed to the fund 
of experience which made the maturer action of Stuart parlia- 
ments possible. It is unsatisfactory that the fullest account of 
so important a session should be Froude’s, with its errors and 
overstatements ; and consequently I take this opportunity of 
reviewing the succession struggle in 1566 and its preliminaries 
in the session of 1562/3. 

Elizabethans were for more than thirty years vexed by the 
fear that, at the death of the queen, the uncertainty of the succes- 
sion and the contentions of rival parties would plunge the country 
into anarchy. Beginning in 1562/3 their agitation in parliament 
for the nomination .of a successor was finally stifled by the 
imprisonment of Peter Wentworth in 1592/3, by which time 
arguments had led some, and dread of the queen’s wrath had 
coerced others, into accepting her view that it was inadvisable 
to discuss or determine the matter. Even so, the fear still haunted 


‘ Appendix, below, no. iii. 2 Constitutional History (10th ed.), i. 251. 
VOL, XXXVI.—NO, OXLIV. Kk 
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men, although it was denied expression in parliament ; and it 
was as a tract for the times, and not as a posthumous tribute to 
the martyr of a dead cause, that Wentworth’s Pithie Exhortation 
was published surreptitiously in 1598. Time, however, was the 
best solvent of the problem, and its working is evident even in 
the tenacious mind of Wentworth : so that ultimately the gloomy 
prophecies of thirty years were discredited, not by any apparent 
falsity of argument, but by the accident of the queen’s long life. 

The succession question in its later sense appears to have 
played no part in the first parliament of the reign, simply because 
members had every reason to hope that the queen would marry 
and provide an heir of her own body. Her failure to do so was, 
however, bound to lead to its discussion, and in court circles 
this had already happened * when in October 1562 she was struck 
down by small-pox. For a few days her life was despaired of, 
and the crisis revealed, as nothing else could have done, the peril 
of the state. It was under the shadow of a great fear that her 
second parliament met in January 1562/3, suspicious of the 
queen’s reluctance to marry, and probably convinced that the 
peace of the country hung upon the slender thread of a sickly 
woman’s life.* In the house of commons, the very day after the 
presentation of their Speaker, a burgess spoke at length upon the 
succession, and at the next meeting ‘divers wise personages ’ 
urged that a motion should be made to the queen upon this 
question and her marriage. On the following day a strong 
committee was appointed to draw up a petition, with the unusual 
inclusion of the Speaker as one of its members ; and on 26 January 
the petition was read in the house and the privy councillors 
there were commissioned to arrange an interview with the 
queen. At the same time the comptroller was sent to the lords 
with the request that they would further the petition, returning 
to announce that they ‘ well approved of ’ it. The audience took 
place in the afternoon of 28 January.‘ 

Here, however, we become entangled in a confusion that 
is as old as Camden, and into our narrative of events must 
be woven the correction of several errors. The session of 
1562/3 saw the presentation of two petitions to the queen, 
the one by the lords, the other by the commons. Of this 
there can be no doubt. But not the slightest hint that 
the upper house petitioned Elizabeth is,to be found in its 
journals, and, perhaps in consequence, Camden transferred 
the lords’ petition of 1562/3 to the parliament of 1566, being 
followed in this by D’Ewes, whose persistent glosses to justify 
his action practically convict him of his error. The blunder was 

? Spanish Cal., Eliz., i, passim. 2 Ibid. i, 262 f. 
% Ibid. i, 296. * Commons’ Journals, i. 62-4. 
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repeated by Froude, and was only set right, some years ago, 
by Dr. (now Sir George) Prothero,’ whose arguments are con- 
vincing enough, although they ignore explicit statements by 
Cecil, Sir John Mason, and the Spanish ambassador, Quadra, 
which corroborate them.” However, it still remains to point 
out what has not yet been stated, that the suits of the two houses 
were made on separate occasions, the audience on 28 January 
being with the commons alone. This the queen’s reply shows, 
for, despite Sir George Prothero’s suggestion to the contrary, it 
must be identified with a speech addressed to the Speaker and 
the lower house, which is printed in Harington’s Nugae Antiquae.* 
The audience with the lords was later, but when we do not know. 
The only account of it is given by Quadra, who wrote, ‘ The lords 
afterwards went to her and proposed the same ’ question of the 
succession. In her response she ‘told them that the marks 
they saw on her face were not wrinkles, but pits of small-pox, 
and that although she might be old God could send her children 
as He did to Saint Elizabeth’: ‘they had better consider well ’, 
she urged, ‘ what they were asking, as, if she declared a successor, 
it would cost much blood to England.’ * 

As for Elizabeth’s reply to the petition of the commons, it 
had been merely a postponement of her answer: ‘I am deter- 
mined, in this so great and waightie a matter’, she had said, ‘to 
deferr my aunswere till some other tyme....’° Accordingly the 
house continued the business of the session in daily expectation 


1 Ante, ii. 742-4; Camden, Annals (ed. 1717), i. 124; D’Ewes, Journals, pp. 81 
and 105 ; for glosses cf. pp. 104, 107 ; Froude, Hist. of England (cabinet ed.), vii. 456. 

* Wright, Queen Elizabeth and Her Times (1838), i. 124, 130; Spanish Cal., Eliz., 
i. 296. 

* Harington, Nugae Antiquae (ed, 1804), i. 80; ante, ii. 745-6. Sir George suggested 
that this was the queen’s speech delivered in 1566 (5 November) ; but the new report 
of the 1566 speech that I print below (p. 514), the date of which is established beyond 
doubt, definitely disproves his suggestion. The two speeches are totally different, 
Harington’s being addressed to the commons only, and the 1566 speech to both 
lords and commons. The date of the speech in Harington is more or less fixed, if 
we accept as sound my allocation of other speeches of the queen to all occasions 
when such were delivered, with the exception only of the interview on 28 January 
1562/3 (cf. infra, pp. 502, 505, 513, and footnotes in each case): and in fact the wording 
of the speech itself demands this date. I know of two manuscripts of the speech, 
the one in the British Museum (Add. MS. 33271, fo. 13), the other in the Record Office 
(State Papers, Dom., Eliz., xxvii, no. 36). The latteris headed ‘ 1563’, and begins with 
the Speaker’s name, Williams, above which is a comment in Cecil’s hand, ‘ the spekar 
of the parliament’. Although there is some reason for thinking that this transcript 


was made after 1566, its date and Cecil’s comment are significant. If we accept 


Williams’s name in association with the speech—and I do not see how we can avoid 
doing so, as the British Museum manuscript also has it—then the session is settled 
as 1562/3. Sir George Prothero’s difficulty was that, having rightly assigned to this 
session another speech, he did not realize that there were two answers of the queen in 
1562/3, the one on 28 January (Harington’s), and the other at the close of the session 
(see p. 502, n. 2, below). 

* Spanish Cal,, Eliz., i. 296. 


5 Harington, i. 82. 
Kk2 
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of a definitive answer; but it was an ill-placed hope that 
demanded for its realization more skill in parliamentary tactics 
than they possessed. The line of action that they should have 
taken had already been suggested; for, if we may believe 
Quadra, before the presentation of the petition and perhaps 
when the subsidy bill was first mooted, there had been a motion 
‘that the successor to the throne should be declared before the 
supplies were voted’: but in the face of much difference of 
opinion it had been ineffective. The commons, therefore, 
failed to make use of their control of supplies, and in consequence 
the only step they took to hasten the queen’s definitive answer 
was to send a reminder to her through the privy councillors 
on 12 February, the effect of which was to evoke a rebuke four 
days later, when she sent a message ‘ that she doubted not, but 
the grave Heads of this House did right well consider, that she 
forgot not the Suit . . . for the Succession, the Matter being 
so weighty, nor could forget it ; but she willed the young Heads 
to take Example of the Ancients ’.* And so, deprived by its 
own neglect of its one tactical advantage over the queen, the lower 
house was easily outmanceuvred. As a result it is to the lords 
that we must turn for what subsequent interest attaches to the 
question this session. 

It is hard to believe that Elizabeth seriously thought of settling 
the succession, at least in any final sense. Apart from the diffi- 
culty of deciding the rival claims, the uncertainty was itself 
a diplomatic asset, whilst her experience of plots as the heiress 
of Mary had convinced her that the step could not be taken 
without danger to herself.* Certainly Cecil was without hope 
that anything would come of the agitation.4 Nevertheless, on 
28 March Quadra first reported to his master what on 3 April 
he declared to be ‘a proposition . . . made on behalf of the Queen 
to the lords . . . to regulate the succession . . . by a public Act, 
reducing the right to succeed to four families, amongst which the 
Queen might nominate the person who appeared nearest and 
fittest to succeed her. They have been discussing this matter 
all the week’, he continued, ‘ trying to discover some solution 
which will satisfy the needs of the nation, and at the same time 
fulfil the Queen’s plans and keep the queen of Scotland in sus- 
pense.’ In the meanwhile Lethington was defending the Scottish 
claim by threats of hostile alliances, and at length, so Quadra 
understood, ‘in order to satisfy all these divergent interests ’; 
the lords 
have agreed to pass an Act providing that in case the Queen dies no 
office, either judicial orin the household, shall become vacant, and twenty- 
1 Spanish Cal., Eliz., i. 294. 2 Commons’ Journals, i. 65. 

* See p. 515, below. « Wright, i. 121, 124. 
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four councillors are appointed to administer the Government. Besides this, 
Parliament is notified that they must meet within thirty days (after the 
demise), and that not only are the peers and bishops, who are fixed members, 
to be summoned, but also the same deputies from the towns that have 
sat in the preceding Parliament. | 


There is no corroboration of these reports to be found in the 
Lords’ Journals ; and indeed it is not surprising after their failure 
to record the petitioning of the queen: but that Quadra was 
substantially correct, at any rate in regard to the second act that 
he mentions, is proved by the survival in the State Papers of 
a clause, drafted by Cecil and endorsed, ‘ A clawse to have bene 
inserted in an act ment for the succession but not passed ’. 
The opening and purport of it are as follows : 

“And because it shall be very necessary beside the ordynary govern- 
ment of the realme by the pryncipall or ordynary officers above mentioned 
having authorite to conserv peace within the realme that there shuld 
remayne a Counsell of estate usually named a privee Counsell to consider 
and direct the publick affayres of the realme. . . . Be it enacted . . . that 
if the Q. Maiesty . . . shuld decess . . . without issew of hir body or before 
the tyme that any person shall be declared by authorite of parlement to 
be the leefull heyre or successor to hir Maiesty . . .’ the privy councillors at 
the time of her death shall continue as councillors along with such others 
as the queen shall name in her last will. All these shall continue as the 
council of estate till the day ‘ by proclamation to be made by authorite 
of parlement it shall be declared to whom of right the Imperiall crowne . . . 
ought to belong’. The council shall sit where it sat under Elizabeth 
and a quorum of ten, including certain specified officers, shall be necessary 
to transact business.” 


There is no limitation of the council to twenty-four as in Quadra’s 
report. 

Nothing came of the act. It ‘encountered so many 
difficulties that they dropped the proposal’, wrote Quadra, 
according to whom the chief obstacle was the alarm of some of 
the pretenders who heard that Cecil contemplated including 
them amongst the twenty-four councillors, which would oblige 
them ‘to come here and shut themselves up ’, where they would 
not be safe as on their country estates: ‘they would be pre- 
cluded from working in their own interests and could not justly 
be arbitrators on their own claims.’* It is surprising that the 

2 Spanish Cal., Eliz., i. 315, 316-17. 

* State Papers, Dom., Eliz., xxviii, no. 20. In this connexion it is of interest to 
compare a draft proviso in the State Papers (Dom., Eliz., clxxvi, no. 22) which was 
meant to have been added to the act for the queen’s safety in 1584/5 (1584/5, cap. i. 
Statutes of the Realm, tv. i. 704-5). It provides for the constitution of a grand council 
in the event of Elizabeth’s death by violence ; for the meeting of parliament and of 
convocation, both as last constituted ; for the settlement of the succession by parlia- 


ment; and for the control of finance by a joint committee of both houses of parliament. 
* Spanish Cal., Eliz., i. 321. 
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suggestion of a partial limitation of the succession should be 
attributed by Quadra to Elizabeth, since she poured scorn on 
the idea in the following session.1 But perhaps she regarded it 
only as a sop to Cerberus, which she was the more reconciled to 
throw, as it did not seriously affect her prejudice against a final 
settlement of the question. 

On 10 April parliament was prorogued, and at. the closing 
meeting in the parliament chamber the lord keeper read what 
was the definitive reply of Elizabeth to the petitions of both 
houses ; if, indeed, that may be called definitive which was but 
a further evasion of the problem. It is the speech which begins, 
‘Since there can be no duer debt ’.2. The complete break-down of 
all efforts to effect some settlement of the succession can hardly 
have been pleasant to members of the lower house ; but when 
this final and unsatisfactory answer came, supplies were voted 
and legislation completed, and it was impossible even to express 
disapproval. The only profit of the session of 1562/3 from their 
point of view was that its lessons were written large in its failure. 

Corporate action is largely determined by tradition and experi- 
ence, and consequently the events of 1566 cannot be adequately 
appreciated except by bearing in mind that the commons met 
in that year, not as a newly elected assembly, dependent for its 
cohesion upon a nucleus of former members, but as a body with 
the experience of a session behind it. As they themselves declared, 
their agitation in 1566 was merely the continuance of the suit 
begun in their earlier meeting : * and their part was played with 

1 Infra, p. 516. 

* D’Ewes gives two versions of the speech, one very brief at the close of the session 
1562/3, the other a fuller report which he assigns to the session 1566 (Journals, 
pp. 75 and 107). Hallam rightly pointed out that both reports were of the same 
speech, and-then erroneously placed them in 1566 (i. 250 note). The problem was 
dealt with by Sir George Prothero and tHe speech correctly assigned to 1562/3 (ante, ii. 
744-5). But its actual date needs to be stated more categorically, and the relation 
of the two versions to be made clearer. Now the shorter version in D’Ewes is from 
a Cotton MS. in the British Museum (Titus F. i, ff. 77-81), which is a report of the 
speeches and proceedings on 10 April at the close of the session of 1562/3. The 
speech in question is an integral part of the report, and therefore is dated by the whole 
account. It is there specifically stated by the lord keeper, Bacon, that he had asked 
the queen for this answer of hers in writing, so that he should make no mistake in 
delivering it (D’Ewes, p. 75 b). As for the fuller version of the speech, there are four 
manuscript copies in the British Museum, Cotton MS., Titus F. i, fo. 83, Harleian MS. 
5176, fo. 97, and Add. MSS. 32379, fo. 21; 33271, fo. 2b; and one (with an additional 
modern copy) in the Hatfield MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm., Hatfield MSS., part i, p. 272). 
The Add. MS. 32379 is a volume of transcripts from papers of Lord Keeper Bacon 
given to the transcriber by Anthony Bacon; and it is, therefore, most probable 
that the fuller version of our speech is the complete text read by Bacon in parliament. 
[Subsequent confirmation of this comes by my finding amongst the Burghley papers 
at the British Museum the original draft of the speech in the queen’s hand, endorsed 
by Cecil, ‘x aprill 1563. The Q. speche to the parlement uttered by the L. kepar’ 
(Lansdowne MS. 94, fo. 30). It differs only in a few words from the fuller version in 
D’Ewes.] 2 State Papers, Dom., Eliz., xli, no. 22. 
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a sense of its defective rehearsal in 1562/3. Moreover, the three 
and a half years which had passed since they last met had not 
weakened their case for the settlement of the succession. Whilst 
the summoning of the parliament had been in prospect only, its 
meeting had been coupled with the succession in the talk of the 
court: and people were said to have thought—with a prescience 
that may have contributed to its partial realization—that the 
parliament would not vote the queen any supplies if she would 
not marry or proclaim a successor.” Already a pamphlet literature 
had begun to arise round the controversy,*® whilst the birth of 
a son to Mary of Scotland three months before parliament met 
had intensified national and party interests. Under these cir- 
cumstances it was a tactical blunder of Elizabeth’s to summon the 
old house of commons. No doubt she was confident of being able 
to stifle any serious discussion of the succession, and did not foresee 
that the events of the last session, in providing grounds for distrust 
of her word, would lead in the new session to the prosecution of 
the suit in a different spirit. Nor did she foresee that individual 
members of the commons would be fortified from the outset 
by a knowledge of the overwhelming support of their assembly, 
a knowledge which, we may be sure, explains the confidence 
and pertinacity with which they resisted her express injunctions. 
Whether the commons could give effect to their will or not 
depended upon the queen’s need of suppliec ; and the skill with 
which they pivoted their manceuvres upon the subsidy bill 
showed that they had by now grasped the main principle of par- 
liamentary tactics. Quite early in the session, on 17 October, 
the comptroller made the customary motion for supply and 
obtained the usual committee ; and this, so far as we know, 
without opposition or complication. But on the following day 
the policy for the whole session was suggested by Mr. Molyneux > 
and the progress of the subsidy bill significantly linked with the 
revived suit for the succession.®° The debate that followed 
was sharp. ‘ Some said ’, reported Silva, the Spanish ambassador, 


that the succession was the prime cause of calling them together, and should 
be one of the reasons for granting supplies; others that the succession 
should not be discussed until supplies were voted, as they thought it 
was disrespectful to seem to force the Queen in this way. The dispute 
went so far that on some of the members attempting to leave, saying it 
was too late to deal with so important a matter, others insisted that 
the door should be shut to prevent them from leaving, and so they came 
to blows.® 


1 Spanish Cal., Eliz., i. 568, 571, 577, 578, 580. 2 Tbid. i. 580. 

* See Cotton MS., Calig. B. ix, ff. 250 and 280; also John Hales’s tract, of which 
there are many copies in the British Museum, e. g. Harleian MS. 4666. 

* Commons’ Journals, i. 74. 5 Tbid. * Spanish Cal., Eliz., i. 589. 
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Sadler spoke, but in vain; and in the discussion which was 
resumed on the following day, Cecil, the vice-chamberlain, the 
chancellor of the duchy, and the comptroller intervened, telling 
the commons from Elizabeth that she was resolved to marry. 
All failed to prevent the appointment of a committee to consider 
making suit to the queen in company with the lords. The lords 
were approached on 21 October, but they deferred their answer, 
and in the meanwhile probably approached the queen to discover 
what her attitude would be.? This at least would appear to be the 
meaning of the appointment of a committee to wait on the queen, 
which appears as an entry in the Lords’ Journals under 22 October ; 
for although the purpose of the audience is not mentioned, no 
other than this seems likely. If such an interview did take place, 
there can be no doubt that Elizabeth vigorously opposed their 
co-operation with the commons. No wonder then that she 
abused the duke of Norfolk and railed at those lords who inter- 
vened on his behalf,* when on 25 October * the upper house decided 
to join with the lower, the only dissentient, so Silva stated, being 
the lord treasurer. The committees of both houses got to work 
on 2 November, but arrived at no decision on that day. They met 
a second time on 4 November, but the following morning there 
came a summons from the queen for a certain number of each 
house to meet her in the afternoon.® 
What actually took place at the audience has remained 
a matter for some doubt. The difficulty has been that whilst 
parliament undoubtedly meant to petition the queen, no text 
or summary of the petition has been preserved. Camden, 
D’Ewes, and Froude give one, but, as already pointed out,’ 
it is the petition presented by the lords in 1562/3. Sir George 
_ Prothero indeed threw out a suggestion that probably no 
petition was presented, pointing out that there was hardly 
time for the committees to draw one up and submit it to the 
two houses. The committees could only have decided on ‘their 
draft on 4 November, quite possibly in the afternoon; and 
naturally the journals contain no mention of a petition being 
before either house. But the argument need not rest here ; 


2 Commons’ Journals, i. 74-5. See reference to the event in Elizabeth’s speech, 
infra, p.515. Sadler’s speech on this occasion is probably Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 33591, 
fo. 8. 2 Commons’ Journals, i. 75; Lords’ Journals, i. 635. 

* Spanish Cal., Eliz.,i. 591-2. Cf. Froude, vii. 455, where there is not the strictest 
fidelity to Silva’s account, at least as we have it in the calendar. 

* Commons’ Journals, i. 75, whose date, 25 October, I take rather than 26 October, 
as in the Lords’ Journals, i. 638, because the former record was at this time written in 
its finished form during the actual proceedings in the house. (See my article ‘ The 
Commons’ Journals of the Tudor Period ’, in Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th series, vol. iii-) 

5 Commons’ Journals, i. 76; Spanish Cal., Eliz., i. 593. 

* Commons’ Journals, i. 76. 

7 Supra, p. 498. 8 Anite, ii. 744. 
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and we can pass beyond the mere conjecture and establish it 
as the truth. It is clear from the wording of the reports of 
Elizabeth’s speech at the audience, that the summons to it 
was an anticipation of the petition which was being prepared ; * 
whilst it also appears that the thirty members of the house of 
commons who were present were especially annoyed because they 
had not their speaker with them and were therefore voiceless.” 
We must regard the audience as an astute counter-move of the 
queen’s. She thereby escaped the awkward necessity of replying 
to weighty arguments presented in the concrete form of a petition, 
and made her speech for the defence without-allowing the prosecu- 
tion to state its case. Private interviews with the leading nobility 
had probably already shaken their determination,® and the 
substantial promises in her speech were calculated to reassure 
the lords and so break up that combination of both houses which, 
as she herself complained, by isolating her threw upon her the 
full odium and peril if she refused or delayed assent to their 
suit. Regarding the events of 5 November in this light, the 
subsequent action of the commons is readily understood. 

As for Elizabeth’s speech at the audience, Silva has a highly 
dramatic account of it, which by the very qualities that should 
arouse suspicion has obscured its true character.2 None knew 
better than she how to temper reproof with conciliation—or, 
we perhaps should say, how to temper conciliation with reproof. 
And the more sober account oi the speech which Cecil gave to 
the house of commons on 6 November is at least a necessary 
antidote to Silva’s.* I print below a new report of the speech, 
the fullest we have, and the only one free from any partisan 
bias.’ Taking this in conjunction with Silva’s report and Cecil’s 
draft accounts in the State Papers, it is evident that if the queen’s 
speech was something of a rating for her hearers, it was also 
a defence of her own policy. Both able and clever, it also offered 


1 Cf. ‘She tooke knolledg of the petition that was to be made to hir . . . ’ (State 
Papers, Dom., Eliz., xli, no. 9); ‘the matter wherof as I am enformed they would 
haue made their peticion . . . ’ (infra, p. 515). 

2 Infra, p. 517. > Cf. Spanish Cal., Eliz., i. 592-3. 

* State Papers, Dom., Eliz., xli, no. 7. 

5 Spanish Cal., Eliz., i. 594. Cf. Froude; vii. 458 f. 

* State Papers, Dom., Eliz., xli, no. 9. No. 8 consists of heads of the speech 
noted down by Cecil. No. 7 is a report, endorsed ‘ this was not reported ’, and it is 
evident that Cecil recast it into the more moderate report of no. 9. Nevertheless 
Froude makes Cecil deliver report no. 7 in the house, despite its endorsement (Froude, 
vii. 461). 

7 Infra, p.514. There is also a fragment in Elizabeth’s hand, a draft opening of this 
speech (State Papers, Dom., Eliz., xli, no. 5). Froude prints it (vii. 458), and assumes 
that Elizabeth actually read from it: but the fact that it is a fragment rather indicates 
that it was a preliminary draft which she began, but then discarded. Perhaps second 
thoughts moderated it slightly. It is interesting to compare it with the report that 
I print, which shows that she retained at least one of its figures of speech (infra, p. 514). 
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concessions as substantial as a prince’s word. But the house 
of commons which had sat in 1562/3 had little reason to credit 
the promises of a prince, and when Cecil delivered his report of 
the speech, studiously moderate as it was, an ominous silence 
supervened.! The dissatisfaction, intensified as we may imagine 
by the queen’s manceuvre, found expression two days later 
in Mr. W. Lambert’s motion for iteration of the succession suit. 
But this merely evoked a royal veto on further discussion of the 
subject. Thereupon at the next meeting on 11 November, 
Paul Wentworth turned the question into one of privilege.’ 
If we may accept a manuscript in the State Papers as referring 
to this occasion, and there is little doubt we may, he put three 
questions before the house, concerning the legitimacy of the 
queen’s inhibition, the authority of the three. privy councillors 
who conveyed it to the house, and the right of individual members 
to voice opinions, even if erroneous ones, on the nature and extent 
of their liberties.* Radical in conception, we may probably 
regard them as the precedent and model for the more famous 
questions of Peter Wentworth in 1586.4 But Paul was more 
fortunate than his brother, and his action stimulated a debate 
which, lasting from 9 a.m. till 2 p.m., was adjourned at that 
late hour until the following day.® 

So impressed do the privy councillors appear to have been by 
the temper of members that they are said to have urged the queen 
to allow the commons free discussion, pointing out that the con- 
firmation of their acts rested with her.* Elizabeth, however, would 
not yield, although she did avoid the double irritant of sending 
a second message through the privy councillors. The speaker 
was sent for before the adjourned debate could be resumed, and 
a new inhibition was launched through him.’ Peremptory and 
threatening, it probably excited fierce discussion, for the journal 
records no normal business that day; and by 15 November . 
a committee was at work, charged, so Silva declared, ‘ to consider 
what course should be taken’.® The ‘ insolence of these heretics, 
and their hankering after liberty in everything ’, the ambassador 
told his master, was ‘ greatly disgusting the Queen’.® The com- 
mittee decided to draw up an address, and three successive drafts 
of it, amended by Cecil, are to be found in the State Papers.’ 


1 Commons’ Journals, i. 76. 2 Thid. * State Papers, Dom., Eliz., xli, no. 16. 
* D’Ewes, Journals, p. 411. 5 Commons’ Journals, i. 76. 

® Spanish Cal., Eliz., i. 597. 7 Commons’ Journals, i. 76-7. 

® Ibid.; Spanish Cal., Eliz.,i. 597-8. See also n. 10, below. ® Ibid. p. 598. 


10 State Papers, Dom., Eliz., xli, nos. 20, 21, and 22. The second draft is endorsed 
15 November, and the third 16 November. To Froude (vii. 464) the amendments by 
Cecil, which happen to stress the liberty of parliament, appear to reflect Cecil’s own 
opinions. I think it an unwarranted conclusion, for in all probability Cecil presided 
over the committee and the amendments are those decided on in committee and added 
to the address by him at its behest. 
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Firm, if submissive in tone, it began by dwelling in ‘few wordes’ 
upon ‘a matter of gretest moment ’ to themselves, their single- 
ness of motive and good faith. They urged the queen to accept 
this testimony of theirs rather than ‘any other coniectures, 
which in such cases by misreporting or mistaking of speches’ 
might stir up and nourish in her mind doubtfulness of their 
meaning. Proceeding then to thank the queen for her promise 
to marry, they. fixed the promise by repeating it, and added 
a prayer to God to hasten its fulfilment. Their next concern 
was to express their disappointment that she had decided against 
the immediate settlement of the succession, which they did with 
care : but the most was made of her promise to accede, if and when 
the opportunity presented itself, and this was to be determined 
by the interests of her realm rather than of her person. Here 
also the aid of God was invoked. The final section of the address 
dealt with the queen’s inhibitions. They imported, so the com- 
mittee declared, that the commons ‘deserued as it were to be 
depriued or at the least sequestred ’, much to their discomfort and 
infamy, ‘from anancient laudable custome allways from the begin- 
ning’ necessarely annexed ’ to their assembly, ‘ a lefull suffrance 
and dutifull liberty to treate and deuise of matters’ honourable to 
the queen and profitable for her realm. They had been ‘in some 
sort informed ’ that the queen had not meant to diminish their 
accustomed liberties, and were persuaded that if she should find in 
them ‘no Jack of duty in receauing ’ her answers obediently, she 
would withdraw all signification of misliking. Declaring that prior 
to her first message they had come to no conclusion to proceed 
further in the suit against her will, they asked that they might 
continue in their humble duty ‘ without the burden of any un- 
necessary, unaccustomed or undeserued yoke of commandement Pe 

The address was never presented: why, we do not know. 
Our authorities fail us at this point, and the Commons’ Journals, 
still cramped by the primitive ideas of their originator, John 
Seymour,” neglect even to mention the committee that had pre- 
pared the address. The problem is still further confused by 
an error of Froude’s, and this it must be our first concern to 
set right. On 22 November a motion was made in the commons 
against corrupt and wicked books from beyond the sea, and John 
Dalton, seeing in the house at that moment a copy of Patrick 
Adamson’s recent poem * in which the child, James of Scotland, 
was styled prince of England, declaimed against it indignantly, 
and perhaps indiscreetly. At any rate, Robert Melville,* Mary of 


1 State Papers, Dom., Eliz., xli, no. 22. 

* See Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th series, vol. iii, ubi supra. 

* See Dict. of Nat. Biog. i. 112. 

* Melville is called Melvyn in the State Papers and in Silva’s dispatches. 
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Scotland’s agent in London, lodged information against him 
before the privy council, charging him with impugning the 
Scottish title to the succession. To this charge Dalton put in 
his reply, copies of both surviving amongst the State Papers.’ 
Three days after Dalton’s speech Elizabeth retracted her veto 
on freedom of discussion in the commons.” Her decision was 
. conveyed to the house by a message of which a draft is extant, 
written by Cecil and amended by the queen; and to this is 
attached an important foot-note. It reads: ‘This manner of 
answer hir Maiesty hath thought best without any furder answer 
to the request that hath bene made to have leave to conferr 
uppon the libertyes of the howse, for as much as therof must 
nedes have insued more inconvenience than wer mete.’* At 
once we are puzzled as to what request this was, and why it was 
made. For Froude there was no problem. It was the commons’ 
reply to the seizure of Dalton. Having been told of his speech, 
he wrote, the queen ‘ chose to believe that the House of Commons 
intended to defy her; she ordered Dalton into arrest and had 
him examined before the Star Chamber; she construed her own 
orders into a law, and seemed determined to govern the House of 
Commons as if it was a debating society of riotous boys’. In con- 
sequence, ‘ The original question of the succession was lost in the 
larger one of privilege, and the address which they had previously 
drawn seemed no longer distinct enough for the occasion ’.* 

But Froude has had to deal in cavalier fashion with his 
authorities to reach these conclusions. The problem is one 
of dates. Cecil’s draft of the queen’s message is endorsed by 
him 24 November, which we may regard as correct since the 
message itself was delivered the next day. Now 24 November 
was a Sunday, and therefore the very latest date which we can 
assign to the motion of the commons for leave to confer upon 
their liberties is 23 November, the day following Dalton’s speech. 
But the date endorsed on the copy of Melville’s complaint is 
24 November. If we accept this as correct it would fix Dalton’s 
reply to it as either later that day, or more probably on some 
subsequent day ; and here we are supported by the endorsement 
of 26 November on a draft message to the commons written by 
Cecil in the name of the queen and on behalf of the privy council : 


1 State Papers, Dom., Eliz., xli, nos. 28 and 29. 

2 Commons’ Journals, i. 78. 

* State Papers, Dom., Eliz., xli, no. 30. There is another and different text of 
the message in the State Papers, perhaps a draft suggested by Walsingham, for the 
hand is similar to his. The original is wrongly dated in vol. xxvii, no. 45, and there 
are two transcripts in vol. xli, nos. 15 and 31, of which the former has a note ‘ One 
of Sr. Fr. Wals Secyes (I take it)’. We may safely assume that Cecil’s was the draft 
actually used. 

* Froude, vii. 467. 
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confronted by Dalton’s denial of the words alleged against him, 
they had resolved to elicit the truth from the house itself.’ 
Obviously if the charge against Dalton was lodged on 24 November 
only, and if even on 26 November it was not certain that he had 
committed the offence, his case cannot be connected with the new 
request of the house of commons. Nor was Silva conscious of 
any connexion. He not only fails to link the two, but he actually 
refers to Dalton’s speech as subsequent to the queen’s message, 
which, whilst an error in itself, yet shows that the two events were 
clearly dissociated in his mind.? Froude, indeed, makes Dalton’s 
case more serious than it really was, by a totally unwarranted 
assumption that he was arrested; and his ‘release’, a term 
equally unwarranted, is made to precede the queen’s raising of 
her veto, although the document it is based on®* is dated two 
days later. Silva, it is true, asserts that Elizabeth promised 
Melville she would punish Dalton and make him withdraw his 
statement ‘as soon as supplies were voted’. But supplies 
were not yet voted: nor did the commons seem to be in haste 
to vote them. And when on 27 November, after asking Leicester 
‘ what dalton had donne and what order was taken ’, she ordered 
that the proposed inquiry in the house of commons concerning 
the words he had used should be stayed ‘and not procede 
further to any questyone or tryall’, she was probably tacitly 
admitting that the susceptibilities of the commons had become 
too intimately connected with the progress of the subsidy bill 
to make it wise to pursue Dalton’s case any further.® 
Froude’s conclusions are untenable. And yet they had the 
merit of solving an awkward problem. To abandon them is to 
be confronted again with that foot-note to the queen’s message, 
and with what it appears to imply, a change of tactics after 
Saturday, 16 November, in consequence of which the proposed 
address to the queen was abandoned. Can it be that Elizabeth 
launched some new inhibition, for she must have known what 
was afoot. when the committee on the address was sitting ? If so, 
there is not the slightest hint of it anywhere: and in view of 
Silva’s statement that the privy councillors were opposed to the 
former veto, it is probably safer not to postulate a further infringe- 
ment of the liberties of the house. It may be, however, that 
there is no need to assume any vital change of tactics. If we 
can impose on Silva’s casual reports a strict interpretation, the 
committee which drew up the address received only a general 
charge, ‘to consider what course should be taken’.® The decision 


1 Hist. MSS. Comm., Hatfield MSS., parti, p. 341 ; Haynes, Burghley State Papers, 
p. 449. 2 Spanish Cal., Eliz., i. 599. 

* State Papers, Dom., Eliz., addend., xiii, no. 39. ‘* Spanish Cal., Eliz., i. 599. 

5 State Papers, Dom., Eliz., addend., xiii,no.39. ° Spanish Cal., Eliz., i. 597-8. 
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to address the queen was its own. If it submitted its final draft 
to the house on Monday, 18 November, or on some subsequent 
day, the necessity must then have arisen of obtaining access to 
the queen. After all, it was easy enough to prepare an address, 
but its presentation was not thereby assured. The address 
touched on three subjects, the queen’s marriage, the settle- 
ment of the succession, and the alleged breach of the commons’ 
liberties. Although in the case of the two former the house was 
merely acknowledging Elizabeth’s speech of 5 November, yet 
by innuendo there was a reiteration of the succession suit. Clearly 
no audience could be sought on these grounds: a double veto 
prevented such action. Only the third, the breach of liberties, 
could be urged ; but if this was to be the reason for approaching 
the queen, then a question of procedure must have arisen. It was 
the queen herself who had committed the supposed breach, and 
one can well imagine that the ministerial, and perhaps the 
moderate legal, element in the house urged that her consent 
to discussing the question should first be sought, before presenting 
her with an address condemning her actions, in however humble 
language. There is at least this merit attaching to the suggestion, 
that it avoids our assuming an important tactical change for which 
we have no evidence. On the other hand, it is quite possible 
that the committee suffered a defeat in the house, its address 
was abandoned, and a new line of action was taken involving a 
request by the house for leave to confer on its liberties. 

In effect the request forced the queen either to give way, or 
to dissolve the parliament and lose her supplies. Two ways of 
placating the commons were open to her. The one was to accede 
to their request, the inconveniences of which were obvious. The 
other was to raise her veto. This she did, although ‘ An addition ’ 
to the draft message wisely ordered the Speaker to silence any 
member who might thereafter directly or indirectly deal with 
any particular title to the succession.' Her voluntary surrender, 
when surrender had clearly become a necessity, was a wise move 
of Elizabeth’s, for it cancelled anything in the nature of the 
proposed address, with its inconvenient references to marriage 
and the succession. Moreover, it probably went far to pacify 
the more moderate section of the house, and the generosity of 
allowing them freedom to continue their discussions perhaps 
operated as a challenge to their own sense of chivalry to rely on 
her good faith and rest content with her promises made on 
5 November. After all, the draft address showed that they were 
ready to do this under the compulsion of her disapproval. Silva 
reported at this time, ‘ It is believed that an arrangement has been 
made that they shall refrain from further considering the succes- 
1 State Papers, Dom., Eliz., xli, no. 30. 
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sion, and will content themselves with vindicating the freedom 
of Parliamentary discussion ’.1 And W. Lambert, who played 
@ prominent part in the struggle, wrote in later years how after 
the raising of the veto ‘uppon consultacion cmenge them 
selues, they spared to proceede anie further therein ’. 

Yet whilst moderate counsels were evidently strong enough 
to restrain the house from immediately taking up the suit where 
it had been stayed by the queen’s veto, it would be an error to 
think that there was general contentment. Twice the queen 
had forestalled them in an attempt to express their wishes, once 
in the petition, and the second time in the address, if we con- 
clude that they had intended to go forward with this : and events 
were soon to reveal that they had not yet abandoned the desire 
to leave some record of their suit. Had there been an over- 
whelming revulsion of feeling in favour of the queen, there can be 
little doubt that the house would have at once revived the 
subsidy bill, which had lain derelict since its first reading on 
28 October. But 25 and 26 November passed without its 
reappearance. It emerged for a second reading on 27 November, 
but’on the same day the queen notified her remittance of the third 
payment of the subsidy already provided for in the bill. We are 
left to guess whether the remittance caused the revival of the bill 
or not, and what the motives of the queen were in forgoing part 
of her supplies. In Cecil’s diary it is stated that Elizabeth 
‘did remit a Part of the Offer of a Subsidy by the Commons, who 
offred largely, to the end to have had the Succession stablished ’.° 
But if this is anything more than a statement of the fact that 
they had used the bill, if not as a bribe, then as a weapon, to 
extort the desired concession, it is probably wrong. The commons 
did not offer largely. The supplies had been rated at one fif- 
teenth and tenth and a subsidy,® less, therefore, than the normal 
grant ; and the two members were surely right who protested 
at an implication in a draft preamble ‘ that the Commons granted 
more than Her Majesty wished to receive ’.’ We can advance 
it tentatively only, but it seems the best explanation of the queen’s 
renouncing what she could ill afford to lose, that the remittance 
was made in order to revive the subsidy bill and to tilt the scale 
of opinion in the house, already inclining that way, definitely in 
her favour. She had surrendered on the matter of freedom of 


1 Spanish Cal., Eliz., i. 598. * Add. MS. 5123, ff. 10 b-11 a. 

> Commons’ Journals, i. 75. 

‘ Ibid. i. 78; e.g. on personalty this meant a remission of 10d. in the pound, the 
two remaining payments being Is. and 10d. respectively (Statutes of the Realm, tv. i 
507). 

5 Murdin, Burghley State Papers, p. 762. * Commons’ Journals, i. 75. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm., Hatfield MSS., part i, p. 341. 
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discussion: she now sacrificed a substantial sum of money. 
In her message to the house flattery tried to outbid generosity ; * 
and that the gesture might be perfect, on the same day she stayed 
all further proceedings against Dalton.* She had stooped to 
conquer. 

The stroke was masterly, but if Elizabeth thought she had 
heard the last of marriage and the succession, she was deceived. 
The fact that they had not succeeded in getting their suit into 
writing must have rankled in the minds of members. Accord- 
ingly, two days after the resurrection of the subsidy bill, they hit 
on the ingenious idea of incorporating the queen’s promises in 
a preamble to the bill. She would thus be compelled in assenting 
to supplies to reassert her promises in the most solemn manner, 
and the preamble would both remain of record and go forth to 
the country as a binding pledge and as substantial proof of the 
work of the session.* The leaders in this new move included 
Monson and Bell,* and it is probable that a committee, perhaps 
the committee dealing with the bill itself, undertook the drafting 
of the preamble. The preamble consisted of three sections, the 
first thanking the queen for her remittance of part of the subsidy, 
the second and third reasserting and thanking her for her promises 
regarding her marriage and the succession: and as the address 
prepared a fortnight previously may be regarded as a reiteration 
of their unpresented petition, though in a form modified to suit 
the circumstances, so the preamble may be viewed as a revival of 
the address, though considerably amended owing to subsequent 
events. Cordell, the master of the rolls, probably drew up the 
first model,5 and three consecutive drafts of it survive in the State 
Papers, with Cecil’s amendments, no doubt made at the behest 
of the committee. But this first model was rejected and a new 
one substituted, the draft of which is amongst the lords’ manu- 
scripts.” The two have practically no common basis, except in 
subject, and the second was probably drafted by a private 
member. It is not obvious why the first was abandoned, but 
perhaps we may see a clue in the third section relating to the 
succession, where in the later model, as in the old address, the 
queen is reminded that the surety of her people rather than of 
herself is to determine the time for nominating her successor.* 


1 Cf. infra, pp. 517-18, and D’Ewes, p. 115 b. 2 Supra, p. 509. 

* In 1628 there was a suggestion, of interest in this connexion, to make the 
Petition of Right a preamble to the subsidy bill. Referred to in Relf, The Petition of 
Right, p. 55. . ‘ 

* Cf. Hist. MSS. Comm., Hatfield MSS., part i, p. 341. 

5 Cf. ibid. 

* State Papers, Dom., Eliz., xli, nos. 40, 41, 41a. Heads for the preamble are 
in vol. xl, no. 90. 


7 Printed below, p. 517. § Infra, p. 518. 
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A further draft of the preamble, of which only the third sectidn 
is now extant, but which is, I take it, an amended version of 
the second model, makes this point clearer: and it further 
incorporates one other of the features of the abandoned address 
in its affirmation of the purity of motive behind the agitation 
of that session. The greatest interest attaches to this partial 
draft, for it proves, what has hitherto been doubtful, that the 
queen saw the preamble. It is the final page of a copy that 
was submitted to her, and at the foot of it she has expressed her 
feelings in inimitable and emphatic manner.? Her displeasure 
was evidently conveyed to the house before the offensive preamble 
was formally read, and thereupon the attenuated substitute was 
adopted which can now be read in the Statutes of the Realm,’ 
and which in its threefold division and its topics alone hints 
at its doughty parentage... So at least it would seem, for the 
subsidy bill was read as a whole for the third time on 12 December, 
and therefore the preamble which on 10 December was read a first 
and second time was doubtless the substitute. The ‘long argu- 
ments’ with which the phlegmatic Seymour distinguished these 
two readings in the journals commemorate the stubbornness with 
which the intransigeants gave way.* 

The subsidy bill passed in the lords on 18 December,® and on 
2 January Elizabeth dissolved one of her most troublesome 
parliaments. It was fitting that.to such a drama there should 
be an epilogue ; and before the dissolution was pronounced the 
queen herself addressed the parliament. Her speech has hitherto 
been known only at second-hand from a report of it printed 
in D’Ewes’s Journals ;* but a draft in her own hand is in the 
British Museum,’ and a transcript of it is printed in extenso in 
the Hatfield Manuscripts, although wrongly dated there.* It 
reveals once more the extraordinary ability of Elizabeth to 
reprehend and yet to conciliate, to play the prince and yet to 
identify herself with the welfare of the realm. ‘ Whois so simple ’, 
she exclaimed, 


that doutes whither a prince that is hed of all the body may not com- 
maund the fete not to stray whan the[y] wold slip? God forbid that 
your liberty shuld make my bondage or that your lawful liberties shuld 


any wais haue bine infringed. no no, my comandement tended no whit 
to that ende : 


and at the close of the speech, 


Let this my displing stand you in stede of sorar strokes neuer to tempt 
to far a princes paciens and let my comfort pluk up your dismayed sprites 


? Infra, p. 519. * Infra, pp. 519-20. 3 tv. i. 505-6. 
* Commons’ Journals, i. 79. 5 Lords’ Journals, i. 660. * pp. 116-17. 
? Cotton Charter, iv. 38 (2). ® part xiii, pp. 214-15. 
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and cause you think that in hope that your folowing behauors shall make 
amends for part of thes erors, you retorne with your princes grace, whose 
care for you doubt you not to be suche as she shall not nide a remembrancer 
for your wele.! 


Thus beneath the truculence and petulance of the queen which 
are so evident in her early handling of the commons, her talks 
with the Spanish ambassador, and her comment on the preamble, 
was a sound common sense that enabled her to steer safely through 
dangerous waters: and the raising of her veto, the sacrifice of 
money, the relinquishing of any intentions to punish Dalton 
or other members, constituted the price she paid, readily or 
reluctantly, for avoiding a parliamentary crisis on the subject of 
the succession. The result was a victory for her: but it was not 
a crushing defeat for the commons. J. E. NEALE. 


. 
APPENDIX 
I 


The following manuscript is one of four parliamentary 
transcripts in a late sixteenth-century hand. There is no date 
indicated on it, but comparison with a fragmentary draft in 
Elizabeth’s hand and three reports by Cecil, all four of which are 
amongst the State Papers, as also with one of Silva’s dispatches 
given in the Spanish Calendar, leaves not the slightest doubt 
that it is a report of Queen Elizabeth’s speech to a select number 
of lords and commons on 5 November 1566.” 


Brit. Mus., Stowe MS. 354, ff. 18 a-19 a. 

The Queenes maiesties answear to the comon house touching her 
mariage and the limiticion of succession. 

If that order had beene obserued in the begininge of the matter and 
such consideratione had in the prosecutinge of the same as the grauitie 
of the cause had required the successe therof might haue beene taken 
other wise then now yt is. but those unbridled persons whose mowth 
was neuer snafled by the rider did rashlie rid[e] into yt in the common 
house of publicke place wher mt Bell with his complyces aleaged they wear 
naturall English men and wear bound to ther country which they sawe 
must needes perrish and come to confusion unlesse some order weare 
taken for limitacion of succession of the crowne and further to help the 
matter must needes preferr their speach to the upper house to haue you 
my Llordes consent with them whearby you wear seducted of and of 
simplicitie did assent unto yt which you would not haue done if you had 
foreseene before consideratly the importance of the matter. so that 
their was no malice in you and so I do ascribe yt ffor we thinke and knowe 

1 Brit. Mus., Cotton Charter, iv. 38 (2). 

* Cf. supra, p. 505 and foot-notes. In transcribing this and the following 
manuscripts, I have extended the contractions, including ‘ ye’ and ‘yt’. Editorial 


amendments or additions other than extensions and punctuation are enclosed in 
square brackets. 
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you haue cause to loue us considering our mercifu[l]nes shewed to our 
Subiectes since our reigne. But therin St Domine Doctors with ther 
longe orations sought to pirswad you also with solmne matters, As though 
you my Llordes had not knowne that when my breath did fayle me I had 
beene dead unto you and then dieinge without Issue was [? what] a daunger 
wear that to the whole state, which you had not knowne before they 
tould you. So that yt was easie to be seene quo oratio tendit, for they 
that should be stoppes and stayes of this great good and auoiding so 
manie daungers and perilles, howe euill willinge might they seeme so 
to agree the cause against me. Was I not borne in this realme? wear 
my parentes borne in any foreigne country? is their any cause that 
should alinate my selfe from being carfull ouer this country? is not 
my kingdome heare? whome haue I opressed? whome haue I en- 
riched to others harmes? What tormoy haue I made to this common 
welth that I should be suspected to haue no regard of the same? How 
haue I gouerned since my reigne ? I wilbe tryed by enuy yt selfe. I need 
not to use many wordes, for my deedes do try me. Well the matter 
wherof as I am enformed they would haue made their paticion consisteth 
in 2 poyntes, In my marriage and the limitacione of the crowne, wher in 
my mariag was first placed for mannors sake. I sent them awnsweare 
by my counsell I would marry although of my owne disposicione I was 
not inclined therto. But that was not accepted nor credited although 
spokenn by ther prince. And yet I use[d] so many wordes that I could 
say no more and wear yt not nowe I spake these wordes I would neuer 
spake them againe. I will neuer breake the word of a prince spoke in 
a publique place for my honors sake and therefore I say againe I will 
marry as son as I can con[v]einently if God take not him awaye with whom 
I meane to marry or myselfe or ells some other great lett happenn. I can 
say noe more except the party wear present and I hope to haue childrenn 
other wise I would neuer marry. a strange order of peticiones that will 
make a request and cannot other wise be assertained but by their princes 
word and yet will not beleiue yt when yt is spoken. But they I thinke 
that moue the same wilbe as ready to mislike with whome I shall marry 
as they ar nowe to moue yt, and then yt will appeare that they neuer 
ment yt. I though[t] they woud haue been rather readie to haue giuen 
me thankes then to haue made a new request for the same. Ther haue 
been some that (ear [i.e. ere] this) haue said to me they neuer required 
more then that they once might heare me say I would marry. Well ther 
was neuer so great a Treasonn but might be couered under as fayer a 
pretence. The second poynt was the limitacion of succesiones of the 
crowne, wher in was nothing said for my safty but only for themselues. 
A strang thinge the foot should direct the head in so wayty a cause which 
cause [has] been so diligent wayghed by us for that yt toucheth us more 
then them. I am sure ther was none of them that was euer a second 
personn as I haue been and haue taste[d] of the practizes against my 
sister who I would to God weare aliue againe. I had great occationes to 
harken to ther motsiones of whom some of them ar in the common house. 

1 Note that the full stop, which is not in the manuscript, would alter the sense if 
put after the word ‘ placed’. r 
. L 
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but when frindes fall out the truth doth appeare accordinge to the ould 
prouarbe, and wear yt not for my honor ther knauery should be knowne. 
Ther wer occasione in me that tyme I stood In daunger of my lyfe my 
sister was so insensed against me: I did diferr from her in religione and 
I was sought for diuerse wayes. so shall neuer my Successor bee. I haue 
conferred before this tyme with them that ar well lerned and haue asked 
ther oppiniones touchinge the limitacion of successione, who hath been 
silent ; not that by ther sillence after lawelyke mannor they haue semed 
to assent unto yt, but that indeed they could not tell what to saye con- 
sideringe the perrill to the realme and most danger to my selfe. But now 
the matter must needes goe uery trymely and plasantly when the bowle 
runeth all on the one side and alas not one amonst them all would answeare 
for us but all the speaches wear for the suertie of ther country. They 





































those shalbe_of such uprightnes and so deuine as they shalbe dyuinitie 
it selfe. Kinges wear wont to honor Philosophers, but if I had such 
I would honor them as angells that should haue such puerty in them that 
they would not seeke when they ar the second to be the firste and when 
they ar third to be the second &c. It is sayd I am no deuine. Indeed 
I study[d] nothinge ells but deuine till I came to the crowne and then 
I gaue my selfe to the study of gouernment as was meet for me and 
I am not Ignorant of histories wherin hath appeareth what hath fallen 
out for ambitione of kingdomes as in Spaine Naplles Portugall and at 
home and what cockinge hath been betweene the father and the sonne 
for the same. you would haue a limitacion of Succesione. Truly if reasonn 
did not subdue will in me I would cause you to deale in yt, so pleasant 
a thinge yt should bee unto me. but I stay yt for your benifitt for yf 
you should haue libertie to treat of yt ther be so many compitores [com- 
petitors], some kindffolke some seruante some tenantes some would 
speake for ther master some for ther mistris and euery man for his frend, 
That yt would be an Occasion of a greater charge then a Subsidie. And if 
my will did not yeld to reasonn yt should be the thinge I would gladlie 
desire to se you deale in. Ther hath beene error: L_will not say errors 
for they wear to many in the proseeding in this matter. but we will not 
Iudge that these attemptes were done of any hatred to our personn but 
euer for lacke of good fore sight. I doe not maruell thought [though] with 
you my Llordes two of the Bishoppes did misuse them selues ther in, sithens 
after my Brothers death two of them openly preached and set forth that 
my sister and I was Basterdes: wel I wish not the death of any man. 
But only this I desire that they which haue been the Practizer ther in, 
may be" before ther deathes repent the same and shew some open con- 
ffesione of their faulte wher by the scabhed [? scabbed] shipe may be knowne 
from the whole. As for myne owne part I care not for death, for all men 
are mortall and though I be a woman I haue as good a courage aunswerable 
to my plac(e] as euer my ffather had. Iam your anoynted Queene. I will 
neuer be by uiolence constrained to do any thinge. I thanke God I am 
endued with such qualities that if I weare turned out of the Realme in 
my peticote I wear able to liue in any place in christome. Your peticion 
+ ? omit the word ‘be’. 
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is to deale in the limitacione of Succesione. at this present yt is not 
conuenient nor neuer shalbe without some perrill unto you and certaine 
daunger unto me. but were yt not for your perrill at this tyme I would 
giue place not withstandinge my daunger. Your perrills ar sundry wayes, 
for some maye be touched who rest now in such tearmes with us as yt 
is not meet to be disclossed ether in the common house or in the upper 
house. But as sone as they maye be in conuenient tyme and that may 
be done with lese perrill unto you, although neuer without great daunger 
unto me, I will deale ther in for your safetie and offer yt unto you as your 
Prince and Head without request, for yt is monsterous that the feet should 
direct the head. And therfore this is my mind & answeare which I would 
haue shewed in the two houses. And for the doeing ther of you my Lord 
cheefe Iustes are meetest to doe yt in the uper house And you Cecill in 
the nether house. And ther with speakinge of the speaker that the lower 
house would haue had ther speaker ther, wher in they did not consider 


that he was not ther to speake ; Shee said she was a speaker indeed and 
ther ended. 


Il 


The following manuscript is a draft of what in the foregoing 
article I have called the second model of the preamble to the 
subsidy bill proposed by the commons in 1566.1 It is written 
on paper in the regular manner of bills in their first stages, 
and is now amongst the lords’ manuscripts at Westminster. Like 
two other manuscripts in the same bundle, it is essentially a com- 
mons’ manuscript, which was probably overlooked—and so 
preserved from the fire of 1834—when in January 1657/8 the 
commons’ manuscripts were separated from the lords’ after 
a period of joint custody.” I print it because the preamble, as 
finally decided on in committee and shown to the queen, was based 
on this model, and we have no other complete text : furthermore 
it contains an interesting réswmé of the flattering message which 
accompanied the queen’s remittance on 27 November of a third 
of the subsidy which the commons intended to grant. The manu- 


script is endorsed, ‘The preamble to the Subsidye Vacat quia 
noua ’. 


We your maiesties most humble subiectes hauing an uniuersall full 
intention to yeld unto your most excellent maiestie some portion by waye 
of a Subsedy to the relief of your maiesties great and extraordinary 
charge susteyned in the defence of your realmes and dominions against 
manny extraordinary dangerous attemptes euidently seene : before we do 
present the same are prouoked to accompany or rather to sett before it 
our most humble thankes to your maiestie for three speciall thinges 


besides a great many of others proceding from your maiestie in this our 
assembly. 


1 Supra, p. 512. 
*-Cf. Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th series, vol. iii, ubi supra. 
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First that it pleased your maiestie of your most singular & abundant 
beneficence to signify unto us being occupied after our accustomed manner 
in deuising of the manner of our foresaid subsedy, that yow made more 
estimation of our carefulnes in the deuising and dutefulnes in the free 
offring, than of the substance & uallew therof. And to make a plaine 
demonstration of your maiesties princely Iudgment to be such in uery 
dede, Yow were gratiously beyond all examples within any memory 
conntented (notwithstanding your publick affaires might require more) 
that we shuld at this time reteyne to our selues somme portion of that 
which we intended, esteming us your storors or treasorers (as in dede we 
are most glad to be accompted) both of that and of all the rest that we 
haue to serue your highnes person to the maintenance of your estate 
crowne & dignity. Secondly that it hath pleased your maiestie to signify 
to us before we could haue oportunity to make our request, that God 
had now moued your maiesties hart to the liking of mariadg, and that 
principally for the weale of us your faithfull subiectes, Yow were deter- 
mined to marry, as by your deedes shuld be proued assone as time and 
occasion could serue to accomplish the same, wherof we haue coriceaued 
so great comefort, as we can not but by continuall prayer to Almighty 
God beseche him to direct, furder, and make perfect the same with such 
honorable issew of your maiesties body, as may continew the noble ligne 
of your maiesties father of most noble memory King Henry the eight to 
reigne ouer us and our posterity for euer, which without your maiesties 
mariage is now by Godes ordonnance made impossible. 

Thirdly we can not also but remember to your maiestie that it pleased 
the same amongst other thinges to signefy unto us, that rather then 
your realme shuld be in danger for lack of declaration of succession 
(which your maiestie hoped by Godes goodnes wold appeare of your owne 
body in due time upon your mariage). yow wold by the assistance of 
Godes grace, whan conuenient time and oportunity shuld so seme unto 
yow (which for sundry great & weighty considerations your maiestie found 
presently not mete) so haue regard therto, that your care therin shuld 
well shew it self & appeare much more for the contentacion & suerty of 
us your people & our posterities, then of your owne particuler (although, 
as your maiestie sayd, we could not well be ignorant what perill the second 
person might some time brede the first, nether were yow sure that a second 
wold not be seduced though yow could neuer so be, as she whose dutifull 
mind was neuer blotted with cryme. In which your gratious disposition 
and care for us, we most humbly beseche Almighty God to continew your 
maiestie, and to prosper your intentions and actions to establish that 
which miay be with assent of your realme in parlyament agreable and 
consonant to lawe and [ustice and to remain of all ages herafter inuiolable, 
and to the praise honor and memory of your maiestie & yours perpetually. 
And so hauing with your maiesties fauor presented to the same in the 
forefront of our small but a most free and willing gift, these our most 
humble recognisctions, we likewise beseche your maiestie to receaue the 
rest that followith as the fruites of our faithfulnes and bounden duty that 
we beare to your maiestie, And that touching the grant of our said 
subsedy, It may be enacted in manner and forme following. 
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il 


The following manuscript is a single sheet of paper, the last 
of what were probably three sheets containing the proposed 
preamble to the subsidy bill of 1566. Only the third section of 
the preamble now remains, and this is the first part of the manu- 
script here printed. Whilst based on the second model draft 
printed above, it is considerably altered. I think we must regard 
it as a later draft than the former : its presentation to the queen 
suggests this; then it is improbable that its opening passage 
would have been dropped when once incorporated; whilst 
again, the omission of details of the queen’s peril which appear 
in the former draft really strengthens the reminder that the 
queen had promised to name a successor when opportunity per- 
mitted. The second part of the manuscript is a brief, but delight- 
ful comment on the preamble, written in Elizabeth’s own hand, 
at the foot of it. 


Brit. Mus., Lansdowne MS. 1236, fo. 42. 

Thyrdly we cannot but also thankefully remember to your maiestye 
that it pleased the same to signifye unto us that youe did not myslyke 
of us for our desyre in this parliament to haue the Succession of the Crowne 
declared, for that youe rightly conceaued the same our desyre to procede 
from us (as in dede it dyd) of mere dutye and loue towardes your highnes 
your realmes and countreis and not of any other dysposytyon or pretensed 
purpose, And signyfyed furder of your godly disposytyon and naturall 
loue towardes us, to our gret comforte, that rathar than your Realme 
shold threte ruyn for lack of declaracion of Succession which youe trusted 
almightye god wold shewe of your owne bodye in due tyme after your 
maryage, youe wold by godes helpe though it shold apere some perell to 
your self (which god defende) declare the Succession in soche conuenyent 
tyme as your highnes with thaduyse of your counsell and assent of your 
Realme shold thinke most mete in soche person as in whome the right 
therof accordinge to law and Iustice ought to be settled and remayn to 
the yoyfull comforte of us all And so hauinge with your maiesties fauor 
presented to the same in the forefront of our small but a most fre and 
wyllynge gyft theis our most humble recognytions, we do lykewyse 
beseche your maiestie te receaue the rest that foloweth as the fructes of 
our faythefulnes and bounden loue that we beare to your maiestie, and 
that it may be enacted in forme folowenge.” 


set thes two conceuings into one mening and my counsell is all giuen. 
let not other[s] regard them selues so holy as I haue no corner left for 
me. let them knowe that I knewe thogh I folowed not, that some of them 
wold my pure conscience bettar serued me than ther lewde practises 


1 See p. 513, above. 
* Between the close of the preamble and Elizabeth’s comment is a brief shorthand 
note, a later annotation (? Strype’s) dating the manuscript. 
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could auaille with me. I knowe no reason whi ony my priuat answers to 
the realme shuld serue for prologe to a subsides boke nether yet do I under- 
stand why suche audacitie shuld be used to make without my licence an 
acte of my wordes. ar my wordes like lawiers bokes wiche now a dayes 
go to the wiar drawers to make subtill doings more plain? is ther no 
hold of my speche without a[n] acte compel me to confirme? shall my 
princely consent be turned to strengthen my wordes that be not of them 
selues substantiues? I say no more at this time but if thes felowes wer wel 


answered and payed with lawfull coyne ther wold be fewer counterfaits 
amonge them. 





Trading with the Enemy and the 
Corunna Packets, 1689-97 


URING the French war of William III, the governments of 
England and the United Provinces made more or less deter- 
mined and more or less successful attempts to cut off all trade 
between their subjects and the enemy. An examination of these 
attempts will throw light on the question of how far commercial 
measures were then used as an auxiliary to military action. It 
will incidentally illustrate the history of economic ideas, for even 
in peace this policy had prevailed for a short time in England 
a few years before. In the period in which the opposition to 
Charles II assumed the outline of the historic whig party, several 
converging causes had led its members to advocate the strongest 
commercial action against France." The French trade not only 
provided the Crown with much of that part of its revenue which 
was not controlled by parliament, but its overbalance against 
England, which led to a considerable drain of gold, caused the 
economic theories of the time to condemn it. When Colbert 
introduced in 1674 what was practically a prohibitive tariff 
against English manufactures, the inequality became still greater. 
Commercial resentment mingled with the rising political feeling 
against the French in the parliamentary debates of 1675, and in 
1677/8 the commons, by a kind of tacking, forced on the govern- 
ment an act * which prohibited for three years under penalties 
the importation of ‘ French wine, vinegar, brandy, linnen, cloath, 
silks, salt, paper, or any manufacture made of or mixed with silke, 
threade, woole, hair, gold or silver or leather being of the growth, 
product or manufacture of any of the dominions or territories 
of the French king’. The mercantilist argument for the prohibi- 
tion was stated in the preamble: ‘the wealth and treasure of 
the nation hath been much exhausted by the importation and 
consumption of the French commodities.’ In the event of war 
or reprisals; such a prohibition would raise a problem which, 
as we shall see, proved far from easy in the time of William III. 


1 See Ashley, ‘The Tory Origin of Free Trade Policy’ in Surveys, Historic and 
Economic. 


* 29 & 30 Car. II, c. 1 (Statutes of the Realm, v. 852). 
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The statute anticipates it by laying down the rule that prize 
goods of which the importing is forbidden are not, except in 
special cases, to be landed in England, but are to be exported to 
any foreign market. About the execution and results of this 
act, it is fortunately not here necessary to speak. It was repealed 
by the parliament of James II in 1685,' and its place filled by 
a heavy, though not a prohibitive tariff on French linen, calicoes, 
silks, brandy, and other spirits :* a change of policy similar to 
that which we shall notice as happening ten years later. 

In 1686 the restrictions laid by the French on importing 
East India goods hampered the English still further. Three 
years later the revolution and the war brought a new opportunity 
' for the whig commercial policy, and soon after the English declara- 
tion of war a bill was introduced in the house of commons for 
prohibiting all trade with France. The principal obstacle to its 
passing was the fear that the Dutch might derive an unfair 
advantage from allowing the English to cut off their French 
trade, while not themselves doing likewise ; but the conclusion 
of a treaty with the Dutch in August 1689 did away with this 
fear.» A week after the treaty was signed, the bill, in one day, 
was passed in an amended form by the lords, was accepted 
by the commons, and received the royal assent.’ Like the pro- 
clamations which preceded it, it had a mercantilist preamble. 
It imposed strong penalties for the importing of French goods 
and ordered the destruction of any such goods that were seized, 
and the forfeiture of the offending ships. In order to reduce 
the profits of smuggling a maximum price was set on the red 
wines already in stock in England, and, after a time-limit of 
a little less than a year, this maximum was to be reduced, so 
that neither the hoarder nor the secret importer could openly 
make a profit from selling red wine. The whole enactment was 

for three years. During the parliamentary discussions there had 
been differences of opinion on a good many points of machinery 
and detail. A partial exemption had been granted, on their 
petition, to some English distillers who had been for some time 
established in Catalonia.® One of the original clauses, providing 
that the Crown might grant further exemptions, had been struck 
out by the commons. An amendment had been inserted, but had 

1 1 Jac. II, c. 6 (Statutes of the Realm, vi. 10). 2 1 Jac. II, c. 5 (ibid. vi. 7). 

® See ante, xxxv. 545-50. 

* The statute is 1 William and Mary, sess. 1, c. 34 (Statutes of the Realm, vi. 98), 
and the parliamentary proceedings are to be found in the Commons’ Journals, especially 
7/17 August; Lords’ Journals, especially 9/19 August; House of Lords Papers, 
1689-90, pp. 250 f. : 

* The prolongation of this exemption was provided for in the unsuccessful bill 
of 1689/90 for permitting the use of captured salt by the navy (House of Lords Papers, 


1689-90, p. 422). For the capture by the French of two ships laden with the goods of 
these distillers, see Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 13/23 June and 28 June/8 July 1692. 
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afterwards dropped out, extending the prohibition to all letters 
and bills of exchange, a matter which, as we shall see, took up 
later a good deal of attention. The chief struggle had been about 
the maximum price. The London vintners had represented that 
this provision would ruin them, and had done their best to get 
it relaxed in their favour; but the majority in the houses, 
whether from a desire to injure France or from a desire to protect 
British industries or both, refused any mitigation of the policy. 
During the following winter they twice gave further proof of 
their determination not to modify it, although now it was the 
government which sought relief. A cargo of salt had been 
captured from the French, at a time when the British navy was 
in need of salt. A bill was therefore introduced to enable this 
particular cargo to be confiscated for the use of the navy instead 
of being destroyed in accordance with the statute. It was rejected 
by the lords.’ Later a general bill was introduced to apply this 
principle to all cargoes of salt, but, though brought up from the 
commons to the lords, was never read there.” Only in 1691/2 
was an act passed for preserving two ships’ ladings of bay-salt 
for the use of the navy.” 

The intentions of the legislature at the beginning of the war 
seem to be in agreement with those of the government which 
made the treaty with the Dutch. There is some room for doubt 
about their motives and their expectations, but there is not 
much doubt about what they attempted to do. To pass on, 
however, to the questions of how far they succeeded, and why 
it was that they gradually departed from their original plan, is to 
enter a darker region. It is certain that trade with the enemy 
went on, but there can be little certainty as to how much, or 
where, or in what articles. The seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries were the great age of smuggling, and it might be 
expested that the restrictions on enemy trade would be evaded 
in much the same way as the customs restrictions, by the same 
men and perhaps, since the profit would be greater, even by 
a larger proportion of the seafaring population. During the 
whole war there was a steady run of arrests and convictions.‘ 
Some of them were for grave offences. Lead was an English 
article of export, and one that all nations wanted in time of 
war for making bullets. There were cases of shipmasters who 
intended to carry lead to France, who tried to do it on pretence 

1 Lords’ Journals, 23 November/2 December 1689 ; see the draft in House of Lords 
Papers, 1689-90, p. 349. * Ibid. p. 424. 

* 3 William and Mary, c. 4; see House of Lords Papers, 1690-1, pp. 444-5. 
* Cal. of State Papers, Dom., passim. A petition to the commons against various 
merchants trading to France is mentioned in the dispatch of Citters to the states- 


general, 8/18 January 1691/2 (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 17677). 
5 Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 10/20 December 1689. 
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of sailing to Leghorn,’ and one of whom succeeded in landing lead 
at Dieppe.” The two last were charged with high treason. If 
these were extreme cases, it is also clear that among many of 
the best merchants the standard of patriotism was not too high. 
A clandestine trade can never, in the nature of things, be estimated 
by anything like statistical methods, and therefore it cannot 
be proved that these are not the visible signs of a considerable 
mass of dealings with the enemy. On the other hand, the general 
impression conveyed by the records is that no very great propor- 
tion of British shipping was used in the French trade during 
the war,’ that the quantity of British goods that got into France 
was not important, and that much of the salt, wine, and brandy 
that were ‘run’ into the country were carried by foreign ships. 

Two branches of the English enemy trade deserve special 
mention. In 1691; when the whole matter was under discussion 
at the diplomatic congress in the Hague, the Spanish ambassador 
complained of an English ship, the Leopard, which was in the 
habit of lying off Puntales near Cadiz and taking on board 
French goods from Genoese ships, afterwards putting them on 
shore in Spain.® This shows the impotence of the Spanish 
government and the lack of police by the allies in Spanish waters. 
The other example is more important, namely, that of the ‘ owl- 
ing’ trade. ‘ Owling’ was the name used for long after this 
time for the exporting of wool or sheep. This had been a capital 
offence, even in times of peace, since the days of Edward III,° 
and it may be called the crowning example of trading with the 
enemy. The woollen manufacture was the great English staple 
industry, the most strongly protected, especially against the 
exporting of raw material to other countries. When David 
Hume exposed the delusions of the jealousy of trade, he had to 
pay special attention to the prejudice in favour of protection 
for such an exceptional industry.’ In 1689 the old proclamations 
against the exporting of wool were revived. There was no 
point in commercial policy more vigilantly watched over in the 
time of William IIT. Yet, although it was a time of war, when 


? Trumbull to Kick, 28 June/8 July 1695, and subsequent letters (Foreign Entry 
Book, 69). 

* Privy Council Register, 13/23 August ; Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 21/31 August 
1690. 

* For the divisions of opinion in Bristol on the question of principle see the 
papers of John Cary, Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 5540, f. 27, and Cal. of State Papers, 
Dom., 1689-90, pp. 461, 470, 474. : 

‘ Lord Dursley’s dispatch of 25 August/4 September 1691 (State Papers, For., 
Holland, 222) shows the difficulty found by the griffier Fagel in producing evidence 
to the contrary. 

5 Dursley’s dispatch, 1/11 September 1691 (ibid.). 

® By 11 Edw. III, c. 1 (1337). 7 Philosophical Works (1826), iii. 370. 

* Tudor and Stuart Proclamations, ed. Steele and Crawford, 28 March/7 April 1689. 
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the patriotic feeling against French competition was unusually 
high, the owling trade showed unaccustomed vigour. In 1698/9 
it was thought by the best authorities to have reached ‘ near 
2,000 sacks per annum ever since this war, each sack containing 
240 lbs.’ The very name of ‘ owling’ seems to date from this 
time. A poet ‘ of facetious memory ’ expressed the view of the 
government in the couplet : 

To gibbet and gallow’s your owlers advance, 

That, that ’s the sure way to mortifie France.” 


The great centre of the trade was in Romney Marsh, and in 1690 
the privy council ordered the justices of Kent to take measures 
there, and arranged for ships to cruise off the Kent coast to prevent 
it. In 1693 soldiers were quartered at Lydd to put it down. In 
1696 it occasioned a riot in Rye. In 1697 the clothiers of Welling- 
ton in Somerset petitioned against it, and, shortly after the 
signature of peace, three sloops were ordered out for this service. 
Not until 1699 did Narcissus Luttrell record that it had been 
‘in a manner ’ suppressed.* 

The progress of the government’s action about enemy trade 
seems to show, for the first three years of the war, nothing but 
a determination to enforce strictly the policy of 1689, except for 
the reasonable modifications which, as we have seen, they tried 
to obtain from parliament. Experience suggested certain im- 
provements. It was forbidden for ships without a special 
exempting licence to leave the Channel except under convoy or 
on their way to the rendezvous of a convoy.’ A new act was 
passed in 1690/1 for the more effectual execution of the act 
of 1689.° This defined more closely the offences of customs 
officers and the offences of vendors under the former act, and 
it imposed fresh penalties for a kind of offence which it stated 
to have occurred, the violent disturbing of informers and officers 
and the forcible importation of French wares by ‘ companies 
and multitudes:-of men’. It was in vain that the Vintners 
Company petitioned against the stricter definition of the offences 
of sales. Equally unsuccessful for the time was an attempt 

1 Representation of the Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, 13/23 January 
1698/9 (C.O. 390. 12, Public Record Office. There is a transcript in Brit. Mus., Harl. 
MS. 1324). The original was formerly known as Board of Trade, Trade Papers, 23). 


* New English Dict., s.v. ‘owler’ and ‘ owling’, and Tom Brown, Collected 
Poems (1701), there cited. 

* Privy Council Register, 13/23 February 1689/90, 21/31 August 1690, 28 April/ 
8 May 1692,16/26 November 1693, 26 March/5 April, 20/30 August 1696, 31 December/ 
10 January 1696/7; 16/26 September, 21/31 October, 17/27 November 1697 ; 
Luttrell, Brief Historical Relation, iv. 548. 

* Privy Council Register, 4/14 November 1689. 

5 2 William and Mary, sess. 2, c. 14 (Statutes of the Realm, vi. 247), It received the 
royal assent on 5/15 January 1690/1. 

* House of Lords Papers, 1690-1, pp. 252 f. 
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to introduce change in another direction. An early draft of the 
bill recites that the act, by subjecting all French imports what- 
soever to destruction, had taken away the chances of profit from 
privateers. It sought to remedy this by fixing maximum prices 
for French goods, at which they would give the privateer some 
return but would not encourage the illicit trader. Presumably 
because of the obvious difficulties of making sure that the real 
price of sale was the same as the ostensible price, and of preventing 
the surreptitious addition of other goods to those taken in 
prizes, the lords rejected the bill. The house was then moved 
for a bill to give a third of their prizes to privateers, but nothing 
came of this. The hedge was still intact. In the year 1691 
another hurdle was put into one of the gaps, with a change in 
the form of the bond by which shipmasters undertook not to 
trade with the enemy.” Soon after, a strong act made it high 
treason to send arms or military or naval stores to France, and 
imposed the penalties of praemunire for exporting other goods 
thither, those of high treason for going there without licence, 
and twelve months’ imprisonment for returning without licence." 

In 1692/3 there comes an enactment which has sometimes 
been thought to stand for a complete change of policy. The new 
impositions laid in that year in order to finance the war included 
some special dues on imports from France : * £8 a tun on French 
wine, 25 per cent. on French manufactured goods, and addi- 
tional duties on brandy. This has been interpreted as meaning 
that French goods were now to be partly excluded and partly 
admitted and made a means of revenue by the operation of this 
tariff. A similar intention has been traced in the increased excise 
on foreign vinegar and brandy of the same year. On the other 
hand, with certain modifications, the statutes of 1689 and 
1690/1 prohibiting the French trade were in 1692/3 continued for 
three years, if the war should last as long. The changes were for 
the encouragement of privateersand did not impair the prohibition. 
Definite proof that the new duties did not arise from a change of 
policy on the main issue is given by a short act of 1693, which 
recites that these had been inoperative because the importing 
of all brandies whatsoever still continued forbidden by the act 
of 1689, and therefore permits the importation of brandies, 
except from France.’ The exception, however, could probably 


1 House of Lords Papers, 1690-1, pp. 200 f. : draft of 29 November/8 December 1690. 

2 Privy Council Register, 27 August/6 September 1691. 

* 3 William and Mary, c. 13 (Statutes of the Realm, vi. 320), which received the royal 
assent 24 February/6 March 1691/2: see House of Lords Papers, 1690-1, p. 446 f. 

* 4 & 5 William and Mary, c. 5 (Statutes of the Realm, vi. 380). 

5 4&5 William and Mary, c. 3 (ibid. vi. 372). 

* 4 & 5 William and Mary, c. 25 (ibid. vi. 419). 


7 5 William and Mary, c. 2 (ibid. vi. 442). For a similar misunderstanding in 
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not be very exactly regarded. Once it began to pay attention 
to foreign wines and brandies as a means of revenue, the govern- 
ment was likely to open gaps in its fence which would be widened 
in time. On some occasions there were other interests opposed 
to this process : in 1694 the Spanish and Portuguese merchants 
successfully opposed the imposition of further duties on their 
wines." 

Ir 1695/6 the acts of prohibition expired and they were not 
renewed. The reasons and effects of this are not very easy to 
trace. About this time a bill was read for the first time in the 
house of lords which continued and made stricter the acts against 
the owling trade, but this was never considered in committee or 
reported.” Nor is there any other legislation against trading with 
the enemy, unless that name can be applied to a further set of 
impositions on French goods and merchandise.* These included 
£25 a tun on wine, £30 on brandy, £60 on double proof brandy, 
£15 on vinegar, 25 per cent.—a second 25 per cent., additional 
to that of 1692/3—on all French manufactured articles. In 
addition the export was prohibited of frames for making worsted 
stockings. This was a protective measure first and foremost : 
it was enacted for twenty-one years and intended to subsist 
in peace time. Ultimately it was made perpetual in the reign 
of George I* and not repealed till the nineteenth century. The 
new duties are, however, so heavy that, in spite of the change of 
form, this may be called a virtual renewal of the prohibitions of 
1677 and 1689. It should be noted, however, that, perhaps 
because the English legislation against importing enemy goods 
was about to expire, William, in the autumn of 1695, desired 
that a convention might be forthwith made between the states- 
general and himself as king, that no French goods whatsoever 
should be imported into either’s dominions in any neutral ships 
whatsoever, under such penalties, besides the loss of the goods, 
as should be thought fit. He was anxious to have the affair quickly 
dispatched: ‘the rather because great quantities of French 
wines will in a short time be endeavoured to be imported both 
into England and Holland in neutral ships.’® Correspondence 
passed backwards and forwards between London and The Hague, 
and William was pleased to say on 3/13 December that he would 


1690 se@ dispatch of the states-general to Citters, May 6/16 and his reply, correcting 


it, 9/19 May (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 17677). For the privateers, see The Mariner’s 
Mirror, vii. 213-6. 


* Dowell, History of Taxation and Tazes, ii. 60. 


* Lords’ Journals, 12/22 February 1695/6; House of Lords Papers, 1695-7, 
pp. 194-5. 


* 7 & 8 William III, c. 20 (Statutes of the Realm, vii. 97). 
* 1 Geo. I, stat. 2, c. 12, s. 3. 


Trumbull to Villiers, 19/29 November 1695 (Foreign Entry Book, 69). 
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give directions on the matter as soon as he heard from the 
pensioner on the subject, which he had not done by the last 
post.? If any trace of this incident survives in the correspondence 
of William and Heinsius, it does not seem to have been judged 
worthy of publication ; but nothing seems to have come of the 
proposal. Most likely the new duties were as much in the way 
of prohibition as William wanted from the English. The official 
view of the English still seems to have been that they had not 
thrown open the trade with France. Thus in the autumn of 1696 
Shrewsbury wrote : 


I hope the King will take care that the Dutch shall not open a trade with 
France during the war. Such a proceeding in Holland would do him 
a great deal of harm here.” 


It was the firm belief of Englishmen that they showed more 
determination in the trade war than any of their allies.* Without 
«Statistics it can hardly be proved, but in all probability they 
were right. If the English measures against enemy trade were 
less thorough and effective than the king desired, the Dutch were 
worse still. Throughout the war there was a long series of 
resolutions of the states-general and the governing assemblies, 
laying down a policy and forbidding one device after another 
by which the merchants evaded it. The endless repetitions and 
the delays of procedure are themselves proofs enough that the 
policy was never fully put into force. A plakkaat on reprisals 
on 8/18 October 1688 and the declaration of war on 27 February/ 
9 March 1688/9 * forbade the importation of French goods, but 
it was after these that William wrote to Heinsius, with the 
coming meeting of the states of Holland in his mind : 


I hope that you will be able in this assembly to win over the gentlemen 
of Amsterdam, and other members who might cause difficulties, to the 
prohibition of the consumption of French goods, otherwise the [existing] 
prohibition is useless and does no damage to France, and I should be 
brought into the greatest embarrassment here.5 


This further step seems never to have been taken. Instead 
there began the resolutions in which the states-general tried to 
enforce the existing prohibitions. It is not worth while to describe 
the shortcomings of the various provinces and admiralties, 
amongst which Zeeland gave the greatest trouble but all gave 
some, or of minor obstructionists like the town officers of Middel- 


2 Trumbull to Villiers, 29 November/8 December, 3/13 December. 

* To Hill, 29 September/9 October 1696 (Montague House Papers, m1. i. 414). 

* For an able but typical expression of this opinion see J Hampden, Some Short 
Considerations concerning the State of the Nation, 1692, reprinted in State Tracts of 
William I11, ii. 320, and in Cobbett, Parliamentary Hist., v. Ixvi. 

* Groot Placcaet Boek. 
5 6/16 July 1689 (Archives de la maison d’Orange-Nassau, 3rd series, i. 29). 
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burg, Flushing, and Zierikzee.t It is enough to say that the 
federal constitution of the Dutch republic reproduced in miniature 
the difficulties which prevented the grand alliance from com- 
bining efficiently in trade war against Louis XIV. 

The clandestine trade of the Dutch had many methods.” 
First of all, there were quite simple frauds and illegalities. 
Straightforward smuggling went on all through the war, some- 
times with armed force. Harbour officers were bribed to open 
their booms and let in ships at night. Neutral ships carried goods 
to and fro between the ports of the Dutch and the French. The 
customs dfficers were bribed. To stiffen their fidelity, in 1690 
the states-general reversed the old arrangement by which all 
unlawfully imported and exported articles were to be destroyed, 
and gave them a third share of any goods which they caused to 
be confiscated.* It may be doubted whether this reform did not 
afford openings for other abuses, for the Dutch showed great 
ingenuity in evading these laws. There were several systems of 
collusive capture at sea. A Dutch ship would touch at a French 
port, when nominally sailing for Bilbao, and would then set out 
with its forbidden cargo. The captain would already carry 
papers certifying his capture by a privateer, and some of his crew 
would be detailed to act the part of a prize-crew put in by the 
captor. The captor would be met, perhaps in some English port, 
and would quietly collect his ‘ prizes’, to bring them in and get 
his allotted share of the proceeds of confiscation. The trans- 
action was profitable both to the privateersman who got his 
prizes without risk or trouble, and to the merchant who forfeited 
his property to an accomplice. There was another way in which 
it could be made profitable to be captured at sea. A Dutchman, 
trading under the Swedish or Danish flag and, in the earlier days 
of the war, not wishing to be impeded by Dutch or British men- 
of-war in his voyage to France, had only to arrange by post for 
a Dunkirker to pounce on him as he slipped innocently down the 
coast, and then he would enter the harbour of Dunkirk under 
a respectable escort.’ 

1 Instances will be found in Res. Stat. Gen. 5/15 October 1689, 29 December/ 
8 January 1689/90, 14/24 April-23 July/2 August 1697. (As several of the references 
to resolutions of the states-general in the foot-notes to this paper are taken not from 
the originals but from the authenticated copies in diplomatic correspondence or the 
resolutions of the admiralties, I am unable to distinguish those of the resolutions 
which are ‘secret ’.) See also Res. Stat. Zeel. 15/25 September 1696, Res. Admin. 
Zeel. 23 June/3 July-7/17 August 1697, and the pamphlets cited below. 

* In the present paper I deal only with the sea-borne trade, omitting the overland 
trade through Germany and the Spanish Netherlands. 

* Resolutions of 8/18 and 13/23 October 1690 (Groot placcaet boek). See also the 
advocacy of this plan in the pamphlet Middelen tot onfeylbare weeringe van de gepleegde 


sluykeryen en den verbooden invoer, 1690, and the Nadere consideratié, 1690, which 
followed it.. 


* See a memorial to the states of Holland, printed in 1690 with the title Memorie 
VOL. XXXVI.—NO. OXLIV. Mm 
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The practice of trading under neutral flags led, as might have 
been expected, to a number of other abuses, less picturesque 
but no less grave than this. It was carried on in various ways. 
A merchant in the United Provinces might buy a ship in the 
name of a skipper who would then become naturalized in Den- 
mark or Sweden or Poland. He might sell a part-share in a ship 
to a Danish friend, who would then declare with the master that 
it was wholly Danish property and so gain the protection of the 
flag. Again, there might be a fictitious sale pro forma to an 
accomplice in Denmark or Sweden.’ There were vessels manned 
and owned by Rotterdammers which sailed in this m&nner from 
Hamburg for the ‘ Greenland ’ fishery, at any rate in the earlier 
part of the war, when only the Hamburgers and not the Dutch 
were sending guard-ships thither.? It was not the least of the 
objections to the ambiguous behaviour of Hamburg and the 
other imperial seaports that, besides trying to get for themselves 
the advantages of néutrality, they imitated the neutrals in 
undermining the loyalty of the Dutch to their own regulations.’ 

Another kind of fraud against which, as we have seen, the 
English tried to provide was the passing off of French wine and 
brandy under other names. A pamphleteer tells us that ‘ many 
avaricious Jews and others ’ arranged the exporting of wine and 
brandy from French ports to San Sebastian, Bilbao, or Catalonia, 
where it was put into Spanish vats for export with a sworn 
declaration of Spanish origin. A declaration could be bought 
for a piece of eight, and, although this quarter of Spain could 
scarcely produce a hundred vats of brandy in a year, it was 
exporting a thousand.’ An offence less easily detected was the 
dilution of Spanish with French wines and brandies, and appa- 
rently the states-general did not, as they had done in the last 
French war, prohibit the sale of all mixed liquors.° Officials 
were dishonest in identifying the local origins of wines and spirits. 
Altogether the wine-trade seems to have been but little hindered 
by the laws. The neutral Portugal was a great entrepét for it, 
Barcelona and Bilbao no less.6 The demand for a time-limit 


. rakende °t belet van de sluykeryen, &c., and Res. Stat. Gen. 5/15 October 1689, 
13/23 October 1690. Two suspected cases are mentioned in a memorial of the Dutch 
secretary Bade, 10/20 September 1692 (State Papers, For., For. Ministers, 21). 

1 Kort vertoog door wat middelen en wegen de negotie op Vrankryk gedreven en staande 
gehouden werd, Amsterdam, 1691. See also Hop’s dispatch to the griffier dated 
i7 October 1690, and another pamphlet, C. Indise Raven, Werd Haar Hog. Mog. de 
Heeren Staten Generaal... °t gevaar van te vallen onder de tyrannique maght der Francen 
. . . overgegeven, 1691. 

* Kort vertoog. In 1696 the admiralty college of Amsterdam added two guard- 
ships to the one of Hamburg (Res. Adm. Amsterd. 26 March/5 April 1696). 

% Middelen tot onfeylbare weeringe, p. 6. 

* Ibid. pp. 8-9. 5 Res. Stat. Gen. 10/20 April 1674. 

* Ibid. 21/31 October 1695. 
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to the consumption of French wines was feebly raised by two 
of the provinces, but led to nothing.’ 

The gravity of the danger from Dutch trading with the 
enemy is best shown by the amount of the trade in contraband. 
In the autumn of 1689 the British secretary at The Hague reported 
the optimistic answer of Heinsius to an inquiry about the running 
of saltpetre: there was a special prohibition besides the great 
general strictness, and all was well, nevertheless, to oblige the 
king, Heinsius would give the matter close supervision.” It 
was probably needed. In the previous January the states-general, 
alarmed by the news that a vessel with gunpowder had lately 
sailed direct to Rouen, had forbidden any shipment of ammunition 
without their permission. Yet, so far from stopping the exporting 
of contraband, this resolution was merely the forerunner of 
others, at least five of which had failed of their effect in the 
eighteen months which elapsed before it was made a capital 
offence.2 By that time the. scandal had led to a violent protest. 
Amsterdam was always a town where popular rioting was 
common: on 10/20 June 1690 the people broke out against those 
who were suspected of selling ammunition to the French.’ 
They were put down by the train-bands and there were execu- 
tions, but the riot was followed by the strong enactment which has 
been mentioned, and there seems, after this date, to be a check 
in the flow of regulations against the contraband trade. 

We have seen already that it would be difficult to prove that 
the English were more austere in these matters than the Dutch, 
and it would be a mistake to make any such inference from the 
English interference with Dutch practices.° It is true that the 
English seem to have done more of this than the Dutch did to 
them, but that may be due to a greater aggressiveness and not 
to a greater Rrovocation. In one or two instances, indeed, it 
looks very much as if the English tried to stop the importation 
of Dutch-made goods of which they feared the competition, 
by using the false pretext that they originated in France.® A still 

1 C. Indise Raven, Consideratien. op de middelen tot voordeel van den staet, 1691, 


pp. 12-13 ; Consideratien over de tegenwoordige toestand van de negotie, 1692. 
* Aglionby’s dispatch, 22 October/1 November 1689 (State Papers, For., Holland, 
221). 

* Res. Stat, Gen. 16/26 January, 28 January/7 February, 11/21 March, 18/28 April 
1689; 11/21 April, 11/21, 15/25 June 1690. 

* Kick’s dispatch, 11/21 June (State Papers, For., Hollan 221), For a later 
offence see Res. Stat. Gen. 28 November/7 December 1693 (a shipment of saltpetre 
from Zeeland by way of Ostend to Dunkirk). 

5 For instances see the memorial of Villiers, 31 January 1696; and Brande’s 
dispatch on the arrest of fifty-four coal-hookers from Zierikzee by the English, 
24 July 1696, both in Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 17677. 

* Privy Council Reg. 13/23 February 1689/90, 10/20 April 1690; Amsterdam 
burgomasters to Hop 25 March/4 April, Hop to burgomasters 15/25 April, 5, 18 May 
1690 ; Trumbull to Villiers, 23 October/2 November 1696 (Foreign Entry Book, 69). 
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more selfish and unscrupulous attitude may be alleged against 
the English privateers and king’s ships which seized Dutchmen 
on suspicion of trading with the enemy. Although there were 
complaints about this, they did not lead to any serious diplomatic 
difficulty between the two countries. There are at least a dozen 
cases in which the Dutch representatives sent in memorial after 
memorial, the commonest type being those of Dutch ships seized 
by Dover privateers and taken away from the large merchant 
fleets as they passed through the Straits under convoy. In 
1692 the states-general remarked that such incidents were now 
of daily occurrence.1 They lay on the border-line between 
piracy and police. 

The plainest contrast between the Dutch and the English in 
the matter of enemy trade lies not in the records of what they 
did, but in what they wrote about it. However little the English 
merchants liked or obeyed the decisions of the government, 
they did not argue against them ; but in the pamphlet literature 
of the Dutch there is a vigorous controversy about the economics 
of the enemy trade. There were many who wanted to limit as 
far as possible the restriction of trade which resulted from 
hostility to France. They held to the old Dutch tradition by 
which trade, and, if need were, even trade with the enemy, 
provided the means for making war. Innovations, they said, 
should be avoided in such times as those. They wished to see 
France defeated, but they wanted also welfare at home. These 
writers saw clearly, what some of their contemporaries in Holland 
and other countries did not see so well, that such an obstruction 
and diversion of trade-routes as the war brought with it must in 
itself bring economic loss. The commercial system of Europe 
was made rigid by the exclusions of the mercantilist states : 
it was hard to find new outlets when trade was shyt out from its 
old routes and destinations. The English, at the beginning of 
the war, had refused commercial concessions. Twelve Amster- 
dam houses and twelve of Leyden applied in 1692 for permission 
to do their Levant trade overland by Venice, Mestre, and Augs- 
burg, but the permission was refused.* So much the more reason 
for keeping open every outlet that was not dangerous. Several 
pamphleteers held that France would suffer less than the allies 
by becoming a closed trade-system to herself.* She had a surplus 
from her own production of food and all common wares.’ This 

1 Res. Stat. Gen. 22 January/l February 1691/2; memorial of Citters, 13 April 
1694 (State Papers, For., For. Ministers, 21). 

2 Korte burgelijke remarques, 1691. 
3 Relazioni Venete, ed. Blok (Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatién), pp. 321-2. 
4 Quelque réponse a quelques considérations, 1690, pp. 5-7; Bibliotheca Thysiana, 


no. 5045, p. LLL. The latter is a manuscript pamphlet of French origin. 
5 Consideratie om de inlandse gewassen te beneficeren, 1691. 
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was shown by the experience of the war, at any rate from 1694 
onwards, to be fallacious, but before that France did not appear 
to depend, like Holland, on external trade. Not only were i -: 
natural resources richer, but there was also a political reason : 
‘la France est si absolue que, tant qu’il y aura de l’argent, elle 
en trouvera.’* The French home trade and industries would 
support themselves, and the government would be able to get 
what it wanted from the wealth so produced and no commercial 
isolation could weaken France’s power of resistance. On the 
other hand, Dutch industry was in many ways dependent on 
imports from France. The best instance was that of wooi- 
cards. Good wool-cards could be got only from France, and 
a pamphleteer of 1690 says that the price has risen from 15 fr. 
or 16 fr. to 60 fr.2_ In 1689 a cloth manufacturer petitioned the 
states-general for permission to import wool-cards, maintaining 
that they were not expressly shut out by the plakkaat of 8/18 
October 1688; but he was not successful, so that apparently 
it was the policy of the states-general to keep up the prohibition 
even for such ‘key commodities’.2 In 1693, however, they so 
far relented as to permit the importing of French ‘ caartebollen ’, 
to prevent the ruin of the wool-dyers through lack of them.* 
But this was an exception: the pamphleteers argued in vain 
that plums, which came from France, were very good for feeding 
sailors ; that the inclusion of naval stores in the definition of 
contraband had driven the rope manufacture to Rigaand Stettin ;° 
that no trade should be stopped except that in contraband 
defined in the narrow old-fashioned way, unless perhaps it were 
that in brandy and wine, which the Dutch could spare and from 
which the French king derived part of his revenue. The appeal 
to imitate their ancestors of the war of independence did not move 
the states-general. 

It is tempting to inquire how great a part was played in this 
obduracy by the currents of protectionist thought which then 
ran more strongly in Holland than before, but the pamphlets 
of the protectionists are interesting chiefly for their naive economic 
fallacies, and probably had little influence. The attempts to 
protect the industries of brewing and sugar-refining led to no 
great results. It is difficult not to see the hand of the hack who 


1 Quelques considérations sur la nécessité d’interdire le commerce des lettres, 1690. 
For this pamphlet see below, p. 536. 

* Consideratie om de inlandse gewassen, &c. 

* Res. Stat. Gen. 28 January/7 February 1689. 

* Ibid. 3/13 April 1693. 5 Consideratie. 

* Fora general aecount of them see Laspeyres, Gesch. der volkswirtsch. Anschauungen 
der Niederlander (Preisschrift der Fiirstl. Jablonowskischen Akademie), 1863. The 
bibliography in this work should be used with great caution ; cf. the author’s remark 
on its origin, p. ix. 
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is satisfied with any argument in the pamphlet which advocates 
the exclusion of all wines and brandies on the ground that the 
Spaniards, being unable to export them, will thus have more for 
their sailors, who need them badly on their long Atlantic voyages." 
The attempt to make out that the prohibition of trade with the 
enemy was actually profitable cannot have been convincing : 
the common sense of the Dutch merchants must have told them 
that whatever advantages the plan had were not economic but 
political, When economic advantages were claimed for it, this 
was most likely done by Orange partisans who really wished 
rather to injure the French than directly to benefit the Dutch. 
There is a small incident, standing by itself, which brings 
out clearly the difficulty of stopping the leakages in the restric- 
tions of trade with France and shows the nature of the forces 
on both sides: the incident of the Corunna packets. It appears 
that on the outbreak of war no alteration was made in the postal 
arrangements of either the English or the Dutch with France 
and the countries bordering on France. It was, of course, 
illegal to conduct treasonable correspondence with the enemy, 
and there were convictions in both countries for offences of this 
kind, but other correspondence was freely permitted and carried 
on. From the autumn of 1689 the duke of Shrewsbury, as 
secretary of state, was working for the stoppage of the Calais 
packets, because of their usefulness for treasonable designs.” 
Even before this, it had been proposed for a different and more 
significant reason that the sending and receiving of all letters 
and bills of exchange to and from France should be prohibited : 
the commons inserted a clause to this effect in the bill for forbid- 
‘ding trade with France.* This clause was not enacted, but it 
is interesting as a sign of this new phase of commercial hostilities. 
In the same month Nicholas Witsen, one of the Dutch ambassadors 
in London, reported to the burgomasters of Amsterdam a proposal 
which had been put forward in London by the Spanish ambassador 
and had some English supporters. Until the treaty of the 
Pyrenees, thirty years before, the Dutch post for Spain and 
Portugal had always been carried by sea, and it was now sug- 
gested that this plan should be revived. Letters for the Penin- 
sula and also for Italy should go by water from Land’s End 
to Corunna or Vigo. Count Taxis, to whom the postal service 
of the empire belonged, should have an agent at The Brill to pass 
German letters through to the same route if the emperor and the 
1 C, Indise Raven, Consideratien. 
* See his letters to Wildman, 23 October/2 November (Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 
1689-90, p. 301), 3/13 November (ibid. p. 313), 12/22 December 1689 (ibid. p. 354), 


and to the lords of the treasury and the mayor of Dover, 13/23 February 1689/90 
(ibid. p. 461). 


3 Commons’ Journals, 27 July/6 August 1689. 
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German princes would agree, and the Amsterdam post-offices 
were to draw their profit from the system as they already did from 
the service of packets to England. Witsen, for once without 
distrusting a plan of co-operation with the English, recom- 
mended the project as likely to be profitable for Amsterdam and 
damaging to France. The Amsterdammers, however, took no 
steps, and it was not till the beginning of the next year that 
British diplomacy began to make serious efforts to further the 
proposal. 

A service of packets was started between Falmouth and 
Corunna.” They ran every fortnight, as regularly as the wind 
permitted, until the end of the war, and what the French thought 
of them may be inferred from the offer of 10,000 livres to any 
privateer which should make prize of one of them.® Major 
Wildman, an old Cromwellian and an active whig member of 
parliament and pamphleteer, who was at that time postmaster- 
general, took charge of the matter in London, and it was probably 
he who induced Nottingham to bring it to the notice of Lord 
Dursley and who persuaded Shrewsbury, the other secretary 
of state, although it was not in his department, to write Dursley 
a letter in its support. Nottingham, who sent the official orders, 
did not write very pressingly, and Dursley, on the advice of the 
king’s best friends in The Hague, amongst others and perhaps 
principally Portland, postponed for a time the memorial which 
he was instructed to present to the states-general. In the course 
of the spring he did present two memorials, and he also brought 
the question before the diplomatic congress on 3/13 March and 
1/11 April. All the ministers agreed that the plan would deal 
a great blow to the French, but by this time suspicions and 
hesitations had appeared among the Dutch. Heinsius himself 
said they did not want to be hindered in their commerce with 
Spain, and the passage of the letters through England would be 
very inconvenient. Dursley replied that the Corunna packet- 
boats had not been started for the selfish advantage of England, 
and the king would not object to the use of any route by the 
Dutch so long as they gave up the overland route through 
France. It was then moved that every minister should write 
to his sovereign, urging him as far as possible to stop the com- 
merce of letters with France. Dursley agreed, but begged the 
Dutch, without waiting for an answer from these dispatches, 
to follow the British example. So late as May, when the plan was 

1 Letter of 16/26 July 1689 in Scheltema, Amstels oudheid, pt. v. 

2 The contemporary English documents usually refer to Corunna as * The Groyne ’, 
a spelling retained without explanation in the indexes to the Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 
and other modern works. 


* Ordonnance of 10/20 September 1692 in Code des prises, i. 128. 
* Shrewsbury’s letter of 8/18 January 1689/90 (Foreiga Entry Book, 69). 
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as good as dead, he was still hoping that the other powers might 
follow the British lead and encourage the Dutch in the same 
direction. The emperor infinitely approved of the view that the 
prohibition would be in accordance with his Avocataria against 
trade with France, and had announced to the congress an inten- 
tion of carrying it out in all parts of the empire. The Swiss and 
Italian mails were to be opened in Germany and all French 
correspondence taken out. With this fresh encouragement 
Dursley again approached Heinsius and the Spanish minister, 
whose concurrence, for the Spanish Netherlands, was alsonecessary. 
Their replies were not so satisfactory as could have been wished. 
The Spaniards would move when the Dutch moved. Heinsius 
would press the states, but it was with the states that the 
decision lay and there was little chance of their being persuaded.’ 
The British diplomatists had made efforts to persuade the 
Dutch regents already. About the time of the second memoran- 
dum to the states-general an anonymous pamphlet in French 
was published at The Hague, in which the current arguments 
against the plan were well and reasonably answered. It was 
the work of Dr. Aglionby, the British secretary, who had experi- 
ence of postal affairs and had gone closely into the question.” 
He assumes the justice of the war and, with a pessimism that 
may have been exaggerated for the purpose in hand, he says : 


Il ne paroit que trop que les armes seules n’en viendront pas & bout aisément 
sur tout tant que la France tirera de l’argent du pais méme de ses ennemis. 
Il est indubitable qu’elle en tire nonobstant la rigueur des deffences de 


négoce, laquelle est tous les jours éludée par la subtilité des marchands de 
tous les pais. 


The criticism that if one route were stopped up, other and more 
roundabout overland routes could be opened, he answered by 
saying that these again, whether through the Swiss cantons or 
through the duchy of Milan, could be closed by the method for 
which, as we have just seen, the emperor was soon to express 
approval. These détours, too, would be long and uncertain, 
and they could only be used with great changes in the existing 
system of banks of exchange. This argument has the air of 


1 Dursley’s dispatches in State Papers, For., Holland, 222, especially 1/11 April, 
20/30 May; letter of Hop, 15/25 April 1690 (Arch. Burg. Diplom. Miss. S. ii. 6, 7, 8, 
Gemeente-Archief, Amsterdam). 

2 The title is Quelques considérations sur la nécessité @interdire le commerce des 
lettres avec la France, The Hague, 1690. Aglionby acknowledges the authorship in his 
dispatch to Warre on 11/21 April 1690 (State Papers, For., Holland, 221), though 
not explicitly in his dispatch to Vernon on the same date (ibid.). Though he does not 
give the title and though the copies he enclosed are not preserved with the dispatches, 
the insinuation in D., Quelque réponse ad quelques considérations, &c. (dated 24 April 
1690), p. 3, that the author of Quelques considérations is an Englishman makes as good 
as certain the identification I have made in the text. For an account of Aglionby’s 
life see Notes and Queries, 12th ser., ix. 141 f. 
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a piece of mystification, and is at least hard to follow in detail. 
Those by which he tried to show that the Spanish trade of the 
RQutch would not be damaged were not likely to convince the 
merchant who set store by the trade with France. He pointed 
out that two routes were open, the safer route already in use with 
a sea-passage of 130 leagues in the open from Falmouth to 
Corunna, or the longer and more dangerous way with 200 leagues 
of coasting voyage from Barcelona to Genoa for Germany. 
The strongest objection with some of the Dutch, which had been 
published in some of the French gazettes, was that the English 
traders would profit from the system because they would get 
earlier information of the sailings of Spanish ships. Aglionby’s 
two answers to this are complete : this earlier information would 
not in fact be profitable at all, and if it were the English had 
it already, because the packets were running, whether the 
Dutch chose to use them or not. 

Aglionby was answered in French by an author! whose 
remarks on the specific question of the post are less sincere and 
less important than those we have already noticed on the wider 
question of enemy trade. He argues that correspondence with 
France cannot be completely broken off: the frontier of the 
Spanish Netherlands, for instance, will always let things through, 
and in order to permit neutral trade with France it will be neces- 
sary to leave open certain channels which will also be available 
for the Dutch, by way of the north or through Switzerland, 
Savoy, Genoa, Lucca, Venice, or Rome. In any case the trade 
of bills of exchange cannot amount to much unless the trade of 
commodities goes on. Even if that were ended, the circulation 
of credit through France would be necessary to the allies: the 
merchants sometimes say that it is impossible to make large 
remittances without a circuit through France. To change this 
state of affairs, it would be necessary to divert the whole course 
of European commerce, for which a war of fifty years would be 
needed. This again, like Aglionby’s argument on the course of 
the exchanges, seems to be mystification for the layman more 
than a serious argument. It was probably less effective for 
raising feeling against the English proposal than the violent 
attack of a littie pamphlet in Dutch * which attributes it to the 
English greed for advantages from the profits of the post, from 
earlier information, from the chance of holding up the Dutch 
letters on any occasion of quarrel, and condemns it because of 
the uncertainties of sea transit, because it may give the French 
the hint of confiscating Dutch property in France, much greater 

1 D., Quelque réponse, &c. 


2 Remarques op het Engels project, om alle de correspondentie op en over Vrankrijck, 
van brieven van commercie af te snijden. 
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in value than any the English have there or than what the French 
have in Holland,’ because it would stop all bills of exchange 
and so all commerce, which is the life of Holland. This writer, 
too, is of opinion that the measure will do no harm to France, 
but he says quite openly that the old Dutch way of trading 
with the enemy is better than Leicester’s way. 

With the states of Holland this old way of thinking, as might 
have been expected, prevailed. They met at the time when 
Aglionby’s pamphlet came out, and the author wrote, when he 
sent copies of it home, that the Amsterdammers would oppose 
the plan with all their might. A month later he says that he dare 
not press the states too hard because an adverse vote by them 
would affect the Spaniards. Already he had feared that the 
governor of the Spanish Netherlands was influenced against the 
scheme by Count Taxis, but the existing state of things was 
supported by another vested interest far stronger than the 
count’s. The states of Holland adjourned without taking any 
action, and Dr. Aglionby wrote the epitaph of the British plan : 
‘ We have leapt boldly and no one will follow.’ * It flickered on 
uncertainly for some time longer. In the autumn of 1690, when 
the whole question of allied and neutral trade with the enemy 
was again before the congress at The Hague, Heinsius wrote to 
William, with an echo of one of Aglionby’s phrases : 


if the business of prohibiting the correspondence of letters could be done, 
it would indeed make the greatest effect; here in Holland it will not 
have much success, but if only Spain saw fit it would be a fait accompli 
(for it depends on her alone) and by that means the commerce of the Hanse 
towns, along with that between the Northern kingdoms and France, must 
fall sufficiently, since where there is no correspondence with letters, no 
course of exchange and consequently no commerce can be kept at any 
great height.® 


Spain seemed to hold the key, and in the spring of 1692 
Dr. Aglionby went to Spain with the special mission of ‘ settling 
the general correspondency by letters through the kingdome of 
England without passing through the kingdome of France ’.‘ 
The influence of Count Taxis was against him,° and the Spaniards 
declined to favour the sea-route by closing any other. All that 
they would concede was that the service should be maintained 
for letters addressed to be sent by it and as far as possible all 
northern correspondence. The general question was to be 

1 The debts owing from France to Dutchmen and refugees in Holland were estimated 
at a million gulden (Amst. Vrds. Res. 13/23 March, Gemeente Archief, Amsterdam). 

2 Res. Stat. Holl. 7/17 March, 10/20 April; Res. Amst. Vrds. 8/18, 13/23 March, 
14/24, 17/27 April. 

3 7/17 October 1690 (Archives de la maison d Orange-Nassau, 3rd series, i. 99). 


* His dispatch of 9/19 March (State Papers, For., Spain, 75). 
5 Dispatch of 16/26 April (ibid.). 
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reserved for the concurrence of the Dutch and the empire,* that 
is, it was to be let alone. Thus it was that the ‘harsh and 
disrespectful ’ letter of Admiral Russell to William IIT in 1695 
could be sent through France, either, as William suspected, in 
order that it might be opened, or, in Shrewsbury’s more charitable 
interpretation, by mere inadvertence.” 

At the end of the war, Aglionby was again employed on 
a postal mission, that of restoring the postal arrangements 
with France. Matthew Prior wrote to him: 


My Lord [Portland] understands it that our putting down the Corunna 
packets was the condition we were to yield to in case the French came to 
reasonable terms, and if they do so, we cannot well insist upon their being 
kept up.® 

It seems, however, that the French were not able to stop the direct 
communication between England and the Peninsula, in order 
that they might profit from acting as intermediaries. The service 
was maintained until the outbreak of the war of the Spanish 
Succession.* This fact is not without interest as marking the 
stage that had been reached in the development of European 
postal systems. Nor was this the only occasion on which the 
mutual exclusions of two belligerent areas caused an improvement 
of communications within the boundaries of each. 

G. N. CuarK. 


1 Dispatch of 27 November/7 December (State Papers, For., Spain, 75). 

* Coxe, Shrewsbury Correspondence, pp. 104-5. 

3 30 March/9 April 1698 (Longleat Papers, Hist. MSS. Comm., iii. 203: see also 
ibid. iii. 200-1, 207). 

* Chamberlayne, Angliae Notitia, 1700, p. 425; Cal. of State Papers, Dom, 
1702-3, p. 30. 
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Notes and Documents 


Monasterium Niridanum 


Axspot HaprIAn, the companion of Archbishop Theodore, is 
said by: Bede to have resided in monasterio Niridano, quod est 
non longe a Neapoli Campaniae.1 The name was given in two 
of the oldest manuscripts as Hiridano, but John Smith made 
a note in the passage that other copies had Niridano and that 
this was correct: it is in fact the reading found in the great 
majority of manuscripts. Smith added that the place was near 
Monte Cassino ;? but no such place is known to exist. Bede’s 
later editors either repeat Smith’s statement * or leave the name 
unexplained.* 

1. At one time it occurred to me that Niridano might stand for 
Neritino (more properly Neritio), from Neritum (now Nardo) in 
Calabria. If this were so, it would be necessary to assume that 
Bede’s informant described the locality in the most general 
terms and thought that to an Englishman any place in the south 
of Italy might be called ‘not far from Naples’. There is in 
fact evidence of a flourishing school at Nardd at a later date, 
but I am afraid there is nothing to show that it was there in the 
seventh century. Antonio Ferrari, or Antonius Galateus (1444- 
1517), speaks of it as formerly (quondam) having been famous for 
its Greek studies and in particular for the beauty of its Greek 
handwriting. He adds that after the province passed from the 
Greeks to the Latins the school enjoyed great celebrity.° The 


' Hist. Eccl. iv. 1. 

* Codices primaevae auctoritatis in hac voce differunt. Alii enim habent Niridano, 
et quidem recte. Locus est iuxta Montem Cassinum: adnot. ad Hist. Eccl. iv. 1, p. 141, 
Cambridge 1722. ~ 

* So J. E. B. Mayor and J. R. Lumby, Ven. Bedae Hist. eccles. gentis Angl. libr. 
tii, iv, 292 (3rd ed., Cambridge, 1881), and Mr. C. Plummer, Baedae Opera hist. ii. 202 
(Oxford, 1896). 

* Thus G. H. Moberly, Ven. Baedae Hist. eccles., p. 212 (Oxford, 1869), leaves the 
place unidentified. The suggestions he quotes of Aretiano and Hadriano are unsup- 
ported conjectures. 

* ‘In hac urbe de qua nunc eloquimur, et gymnasium quondam fuit Grecarum 
disciplinarum tale, ut cum Mesapii Graeci laudaye Graecas literas uolunt, Neritinas 
esse dicunt. Sunt enim hae literae perpulchrae, et castigatae, et iis quibus nunc 
utuntur impressores Orientalibus ad legendum aptiores. Inclinante Graecorum 
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statements about the time at which the school first flourished 
are too vague to support any definite conclusion ; very likely it 
was not older than the fifteenth century. 

The early history of the church of Nardd is very obscure. 
It is said that there were Greek bishops, whose succession was 
interrupted, and that in the middle of the eighth century the 
church was occupied by Basilian monks who were expelled from 
Constantinople by the iconoclastic emperor, Constantine V. 
The only authority cited is a bull of Paul I preserved in the 
original in the archives of the see, dated on 4 September in the 
Fifteenth Indiction, that is in 761.1 An original bull of that 
date would be a unique discovery, and until it is produced 
I must decline to accept it. On the other hand, there is an 
antecedent probability that a monastery would be founded at 
a place of some consideration like Nardd, and if monks there 
were we need not doubt that they belonged to the eastern rite. 
It is said that in 1090 Urban II substituted Benedictine monks 
for them, but no precise reference is given for the statement.” 
In any case no evidence has been brought forward which would 
authorize us in carrying back the monastery at Nardé into the 
seventh century, ° 

2. Leaving therefore Nardd out of account, I turn to a 
suggestion which has been favoured by many writers that the 
monasterium Niridanum was at Nisida, the ‘ little island’ in the 
Bay of Naples, nearly over against Pozzuoli. This identification 
presumes that the information on which Bede relied was written 
in an insular handwriting, in which s and r are easily confounded ; 
so that Nisidanum was read Niridanum. The itacism in the 
first syllable is too familiar to call for comment, and the name 
has for centuries been spelled Nisida or Nisita. A change of 
accent has shortened the 7 in the second syllable. Nesis is known 
in classical times ; Cicero wrote one of his letters upon it,® and 


fortuna, postquam a Graecis prouincia ad Latinos transmigrauit, celeberrima Neriti 
hoc toto regno fuere literarum studia. Hanc urbem Sanseuerinorum familia armis 
et literis illustrauit. Temporibus patris mei ab omnibus huius regni prouinciis ad 
accipiendum ingenii cultum Neritum confluebat. Omnis, si qua est in toto terrarum 
angulo disciplina, a Nerito ortum habuit. Hic literas didicere illa duo nostri seculi 
lumina, Robertus Lupiensis et Franciscus Neritinus: alter ecclesiasticorum declama- 
torum, omnium qui fuerunt, quique futuri sunt praestantissimus, alter Patauine 
Academig pater. Hic et ego prima literarum fundamenta hausi.’ Antonii Galatei 
Liciensis [of Lecce] Liber de Situ Iapygiae (Basle, 1558), pp. 122 f. 

1 See N. Coleti’s addition to Ughelli, Jtalia sacra, i. 1039 (ed. Venice, 1717). Pietro 
Pompilio Rodota dates the Greek immigration from 741: Dell’ Origine, Progresso 
e Stato presente del Rito Greco in Italia, i. 388-96 (Rome, 1758). He supposes that the 
school mentioned by Galateus arose subsequently to the time of Paul I, and that the 
monks supplied the citizens of Nardd with an accademia delle greche discipline. All 
this seems to be purely conjectural. 

* See G. Cappelletti, Le Chiese d’ Italia, xxi. 463-9 (Venice, 1870). 

* Ad Atticum Epist. xvi. 1. 
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Pliny commends its asparagus.’ It has been by a mistaken 
identification supposed to be the island which Constantine the 
Great is said to have granted to the church of Naples, and 
local writers assure us that Nisida belonged to the archbishop 
down to the sixteenth century. But Bede speaks not only of 
a monastery in which Hadrian dwelt but also of a convent of 
nuns in the neighbourhood.’ Neither of these houses is certainly 
attested, and the evidence which has been drawn from the 
Lives of two saints in all probability has no relation to Nisida. 
The Life of St. Patricia, a lady of Constantinople who lived in 
the middle of the seventh century under Constans IJ, has come 
down to us in two forms, and the age of neither has been ascer- 
tained.* One is said to be a translation from the Greek preserved 
in an imperfect Latin text ;° the other was written by Leo, 
priest of the church of SS. Nicander and Marcian at Naples.® 
The manuscripts of both are of modern date. The ‘ Greek’ 
Life relates that the saint when on a voyage was carried ad 
Neapolitanas oras, and as her death was approaching was taken 
‘to a certain little island ’ where the Body of our Lord was and 
is honoured, so that the place has taken from the church the name 
of Salvator.” The virgins who are mentioned appear to have 
been her attendants and do not necessarily imply the existence 
of a religious house. Leo in his Life speaks of the monastery of 
the Saviour and mentions the fratres but not the virgins.® All 
this story is extremely unsatisfactory. If there be any truth in 
it, it must refer, as we shall see and as the Bollandists long 
ago noted, not to Nisida but to the island of Megaris, afterwards 
made into a fortress by the Normans and now known as the 
Castello dell’ Ovo, which has become a part of the city of Naples. 
The second saint to whom I have alluded is Athanasius, 
archbishop of Naples, who lived in the ninth century. Of him 
also there are two biographies. The earlier one, by John the 
Deacon, forms a continuation of the Lives of the archbishops of 
Naples, which are contained in a fine uncial manuscript of about 
A.D. 800 in the Vatican Library (cod. 5007); John’s part being 


1 Hist. Nat. xix. 8, § 146. 


2 Bart. Chioccarelli, Antistitum Neapol. Eccl. Catal., p. 322, Naples [1643]; 
A. 8. Mazochius, Dissert. hist. de Cathedr. Eccl. Neapol. variis Vicibus, pp. 5, 216 
Naples, 1751. 

’ * De vicino virginum monasterio’: Hist. Eccl. iv. 1. 

* Acta Sanctorum, Aug. v. 201 £; see the Life by Leo, § 3, ibid. p. 216 4. Older 
writers, as Chioccarelli, pp. 36 f., placed the saint in the fourth century. 

5 Act. SS., Aug. v. 210-15; cf. p. 200, v. 

* Jbid. pp. 215-19; cf. p. 200 pv. 

7 * Fertur itaque in parvam quamdam insulam in qua venerabile corpus Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi Salvatoris colebatur et colitur, sumens ipse locus denominationem 
ab ecclesia, Salvator nomine proprio appellatur :’ § 7, p. 212 D, E. 

* § 7, p. 216 5. 
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written in a Beneventan hand of the first half of the tenth 
century. It is the antiquity of the manuscript which gives 
interest. to the reference in it to the monks of the island of the 
Saviour.” The other Life, which is anonymous and perhaps not 
much later in date,® and is preserved ia a thirteenth-century 
manuscript in the Corsini Library at Rome (cod. 777), adds the 
statement that the island was hardly twelve stadia distant from 
Naples.* The importance of this latter notice is that it shows 
that in the language of a writer of the ninth or tenth century, 
whose work at any rate is preserved in a manuscript of the 
twelfth, the island of the Saviour was described as situate rather 
less than a mile and a half from Naples. This can only be the 
Castello dell’ Ovo.® 

Now Mazzochi, whose opinion was repeated by Waitz,® 
endeavoured to prove that the island of the Saviour was Nisida 
and was so named because it was the property of the cathedral 
church of the Saviour at Naples. It was necessary therefore to 
suppose either that the stadiwm as a measure of length had 
changed its meaning, or else that xii was a corruption for xii.’ 
He had, however, to admit that in later times, from the twelfth 
century onwards, the island of the Saviour was unquestionably 
the Castello dell’ Ovo.* Consequently he produced a theory 
that the original monastery at Nisida had sent an offshoot to 
the Castello some time earlier, and that this had appropriated 
the name of the parent house. When he found an abbot of the 
monastery of the Saviour insulae maioris de Neapoli mentioned 
in a charter of 1202 cited by Capaccio,® he maintained that he 
belonged to Nisida. Mazzochi’s course of argument, it is clear, 
involves a series of unproved assertions. Not merely from the 
twelfth century but as early as 937 the monasterium insule 
Salvatoris or monasterium sancti Salvatoris in insula maris 


‘ See G. Waitz’s preface to the work, Scriptores Rerum Langobard. (Monum. Germ. 
hist.), p. 399 (1878), and E. A. Loew, The Beneventan Script, pp. 53, 74, 364 (Oxford, 
1914). 

2 Quasi convivium monachis insulae Salvatoris exhibiturus. . . In eandem ascendit 
insulam: Ixv. 435, ed. Waitz; Acta Sanctorum Iulii, iv. 76 c, § 8. 

* Mazzochi erroneously held that this Life was not written until the eleventh 
century or later: see p. 36, n. 29, and p. 218, n. 27. 

* p. 444, ed. Waitz; Acta Sanctorum, Iulii, iv. 81 c, § 14 (from another manuscript 
at Monte Cassino). 

5 Cf. Napoli e i Luoghi celebri delle sue Vicinanze, i. 482 f. (Naples, 1845). 

* p. 444, n. 1. ? Dissert: hist., p. 221. 

* Ibid. pp. 221 ff. Mazzochi quotes Peter of Eboli, who died probably between 
1212 and 1220: see G. B. Siragusa’s preface to his Liber ad honorem Augusti, p. xviii. 
(Rome, 1906). Peter’s verses, i. 945-56, state clearly that the Castello dell’ Ovo 
nomen Salvator habet : p. 69. 

* J. C. Capacius, Neapolitana historia, p. 408 (Naples, 1607). 

© Regii Neapolitani Archivi Monumenta, i. (Naples, 1845) 101; B. Capasso, 
Monum. ad Neapolit. Ducatus Historiam pertinentia, u. i. no. 38 (Naples, 1885). 
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means a building on the island called the Castello dell’ Ovo and 
no other building.' 

3. In the Liber Pontificalis® the Emperor Constantine is 
recorded to have conferred insula cum castro upon the church of 
Naples. That the insula was Nisida was maintained with 
confidence by Mazzochi,* who on this point is followed by Mon- 
signor Duchesne.* But the castrum is undoubtedly the castrum 
LIucullanum, and this was formerly identified with the Castello 
dell’ Ovo.® It was a natural inference that the insula was the 
island on which the castle stood. Mazzochi successfully contested 
this opinion and placed the castrum on the mainland, only by 
a wild conjecture he transplanted it to the neighbourhood of 
Pozzuoli.6 This conjecture has long been abandoned.’ The 
castrum of Lucullus was a short distance to the north of the 
island, on the hill called Pizzofalcone between the coast and 
the Strada di Chiaja. It was to this castle or oppidum that the 
body of St. Severinus was taken in the fifth century,® and a 
monastery certainly existed there, as well as several churches, 
in the time of Gregory the Great.® 

4. The attempt to prove that Nisida was the Insula Salva- 
toris has in fact been given up, and its failure has left the place 
from which Abbot Hadrian came unidentified.” But although 
the discussion has been confused by a great deal of irrelevant 
topography, I incline to believe that Bede’s words do in fact 
refer to the island of Nisida. It is true that no monastery can 
be proved to have existed there," but the documentary materials 
relative to the district in the earlier middle ages are extremely 
scanty. There are, however, grounds for believing that Nisida 


* Under the Norman kings the monastery was removed to St. Peter’s ad Castellum: 
see Capasso, IL. ii. (1892) 172. 

2 xxxiv. 32, vol. i. 186, ed. L. Duchesne, Paris, 1886. 

3 Dissert. hist., pp. 199-227. In his later work, De sanctorum Neapolitanae 
Ecclesiae Episcoporum Cultu, pp. 445-51 (Naples, 1753), Mazzochi discusses the 
passage in Bede, but does not add materially to what he had published in his Dissertatio. 

* Lib. pontif. i. 200, note 118. 

5 Capaccio, p. 405; Chioccarelli, p. 87. & Dissert. hist., pp. 207-15. 

7 It was demolished by Chiarito in a work which I have been unable to consult. 
See Napoli e i Luoghi celebri delle sue Vicinanze, i. 483; and Capasso, u. ii. 171 f. 

® In castello Lucullano: see Eugippius, Vita S. Severini, xlvi. 2, p. 65, ed. P. Knédll, 
Vienna, 1886. Eugippius is described by Isidore, de Viris illustr. xxxiv, as abbas 
Lucullanensis oppidi. The mistake that the monastery was on the island was repeated 
by Leimbach in Herzog and Hauck’s Realencyklopddie, v. (1898) 591, and by the 
Rev. John Chapman, Notes on the Early History of the Vulgate Gospels, pp. 41, 44, 
Oxford, 1908. 

® Reg. i. 23 [24], iii. 1, x. 7 [19]. Cf. Capasso, 1. ii. 172. 

° Cf. Luigi Parascandolo, Memorie storiche-critiche-diplomatiche della Chiesa di 
Napoli, ii. 23 (Naples, 1848). 

' Dom G. Morin is perhaps alone in following Mazzochi in the assertion that ‘il ya 
eu effectivement dans cette ile un monastére qui a laissé ¢a et 14 quelques traces dans 
Phistoire, du septiéme au treiziéme siécle’: Revue Bénédictine, viii. (1892) 482. 
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with a monastery on it came to be known by another name. 
Capasso, the leading authority on medieval Naples, found record of 
a monastery sancti Archangeli de insula Gipei in the eleventh 
century for which he could assign no place except on Nisida,’ 
and the ecclesia sancti Angeli de Zippio is mentioned as a property 
of the archbishop of Naples in a writ of the Emperor Frederick 11 
of the year 1240.2 If this identification is correct we must 
suppose that Nisida acquired a new name some time after the 
seventh or eighth century. But whether this represents a place, 
Gipeum, as Capasso thought, or is taken from a person (as we 
find a Eugippius on the mainland near by), must be left undecided. 
It would be satisfactory if the home of the abbot who was the 
learned man of Archbishop Theodore’s mission, and the founder 
of the Greek tradition of the school of Canterbury, could be 
discovered with certainty in the Bay of Naples. 
REGINALD L. PooLe. 


The Avranches Manuscript of Vacarius 


I. IntTRopuUcTORY 


THE manuscript with which I propose here to deal was first 
identified as Vacarian by Omont’s general catalogue in 1889, 
where the entry runs as follows: ‘ Avranches N° 142 Vacarii 
liber ex universo iure exceptus. Plusieurs feuillets ont été 
coupés et déchirés . . . Incomplet de la fin “in hac lege culpa 
lata’. xm siécle. Parchemin. 172 feuillets & 2col. 382 sur 
265 mil. Rel. veau noir.’ 

The lateness of Omont’s discovery is easily accounted for by the 
absence of Vacarius’s personal prologue * from the Avranches copy, 
an absence which makes the manuscript on a cursory inspection 
appear like a copy of the first nine books of the Codex of Justinian. 
As such MS. 142 figures in Delisle’s catalogue (vol. iv) of 1872. 
The number 142 dates from 1869 ; previously it had been MS. 72 
and book 2415. It is not mentioned in Bethmann’s account of 
the Avranches Library,® but Ravaisson * had noticed it,and though 
he had observed the intermingling of extracts from the Digest, 
he still described it as ‘Code de Justinien’. So did the local 


* Monum. tu. ii. 183. 

* Huillard-Bréholles, Cod. dipl. Frid. II. v. (1859) 960; cf. Capasso, m1. ii. 159, 
note 4, 

* Catalogue général des MSS. de France, Départements, vol. x. 

* For this see Wenck, Magister Vacarius, 1820, pp. 316 f.; Stélzel in Zeitschr. fir 
Rechtsgeschichte, vi. 234f. ; Holland in Oxford Hist. Soc. Collectanea, ii. 167,n.4. The 
passage is not in MSS. V, B, A, R. 

* 1843. Pertz, Archiv, viii. 66 f., 378 f. 

* Rapports (Ouest), 1841, p. 275, no. 2415. 


VOL. XXXVI.—NO. CXLIV. 
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catalogue of about the same date, and so had Montfaucon done 
in 1739 :? ‘162 Cod. Justiniani, in fol.’* There appears to be no 
. earlier catalogue of the great library of Mont St. Michel. I lay 
stress on this detail, because the Worcester Cathedral MS. 
suffered the same fate for the swme reason at the hands of the 
cataloguers for many years, and it is possible that there are still 
codices unidentified, or at least small fragments. 1 may venture 
to warn learned readers still to be on the watch for manuscripts 
blending extracts of Digest and Code ; for such is the first sign 
of a Vacarian codex. 

The obvious echoing of Vacarius’s preface, in the account of 
him given by the chronicler Robert of Torigny,* and the fact that 
the bulk of the important manuscript collection of Avranches 
comes from Mont St. Michel suggested that the Avranches MS. 
discovered by Omont might have actually belonged to Robert, 
who was an avid collector of books and in close touch with 
England. But, as Dr. Liebermann was careful to point out,’ 
MS. Avranches 142 (=A) must in that case be at least twenty 
years older than is stated by the catalogue ; for Robert died in 
1186. The manuscript has been generously lent to me at the 
Bodleian Library by the French authorities, and there Dr. H. H. E. 
Craster confirms the opinion of the French palaeographer. The 
manuscript is of the first half of the thirteenth century, perhaps 
of the first quarter, but certainly not of the twelfth century.® 

A is thus more recent than the Worcester Cathedral MS. 
Plut. 17 N 24 (=V), also generously lent to me by the dean and 
chapter, which Dr. Craster and Mr. Falconer Madan date about 
1200. The other manuscripts I know at present only from 
descriptions. They are the Prague Cathedral copy (=P),’ the 
Bruges No. 375% (=B), Wenck’s description and partial publica- 
tion of his lost manuscript (=W), besides a fourteenth-century 
manuscript at Konigsberg and small fragments at Oriel, Merton, 
and All Souls Colleges, Oxford. I gather that P, like V, is older 
than A, while B and W may be about contemporary with it. 


1 Maximilien Raoul (Ch. Letellier), Hist. pittoresque du Mont St. Michel, pp. 234, 
278. 2 Bibl. bibl. MS., 1357 (Catalogue of Mont St. Michel). 

° I take the identification from the French catalogues of 1872 and 1889. I presume 
it to be based on the size of the codex, which is the only one described by Montfaucon 
as in folio; his 164 and 166 are in quarto, and are identified as the modern 141 (285 X 
190 mil.) and 144 (230 x 165 mil.). The number 162 is entered fo. 1 r. in a modern hand. 

‘ Ed. Delisle, i. 250; ed. Bethmann, Mon. Germ. Hist., Scriptores, vi. 498. 

5 Ante, xi. 45. 

* Taking into account Bethmann’s remarks on the development of writing at 
Mont St. Michel (Pertz, Archiv, viii. 69). 

? Wenck, Magister Vacarius, pp. 61, 314-15; Opusc. acad., p. 494; Savigny, 
Geschichte, 2nd ed., iv. 423; Stélzel, whi supra. 

* Laude, Catal. des MSS. de la Bibl. pub. de Bruges, p. 315, ‘ x1m* siécle’ ; Stélzel, 
ubi supra; and Die Lehre von der Operis Novi Nuntiatio. 
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I do not wish to anticipate the account of these manuscripts, 
which I hope to publish in an edition of Vacarius’s work for the 
Selden Society. But it seems right to offer the following descrip- 
tion of A, first because it has never been described, and my 
examination of it has yielded some results ; also because it may 
give me the opportunity of publishing a specimen of the post- 
Vacarian glosses of A, which, while they have only a remote 
interest for an editor of Vacarius, may be of some importance for 
the general history of the gloss, 

In order to make clear what follows, a few details about 
Vacarius’s work are necessary. It consists of a text in nine 
books based on the first nine books of the Code of Justinian ; 
the books are subdivided into titles composed of extracts from 
the corresponding titles of the Digest and Code. The text is 
supplemented by a gloss, which forms an integral part of the 
original work. This gloss consists mainly of further extracts 
from the same, and sometimes from other, titles, and also from 
the novels, the last generally in the summary forms (Authenticae 
Communes). But this Vacarian gloss also contains unsigned 
original glosses. They are not very numerous, but they are the 
most important and characteristic part of the work, which for 
the rest is a chrestomathy. Naturally all the manuscripts contain 
an accumulation of later glosses, and the main problem of an 
editor of Vacarius is precisely to distinguish the primitive 
Vacarian gloss. One might expect A to be of less assistance in 
this matter than it actually is. Layers of subsequent gloss which 
would be distinguishable in their original manuscript might 
easily become indistinguishable in a copy. But as a matter of 
fact the organization of A is directed precisely to keeping the 
original Vacarian mass distinct. 

I have collated book 1 of A as to the text and the main 
gloss carefully, and the rubrics of the other books generally, with 
occasional titles more in detail. There is a surprising agreement 
between V, W, and A. One of the problems raised by V is whether 
its numerous interlinear glosses are Vacarian. A’s interlinear 
glosses are different, but some of V’s interlinear glosses occur in 
A’s main gloss, a fact which shows at least their considerable 
antiquity. W does not help here, as Wenck did not publish its 
interlinear glosses. There are details in which A agrees with 
V against W, but on one more important point A follows W 
against V. I think it clear, for reasons which I will explain shortly, 
that A is not descended from either V or W, but that a close 
connexion exists between it and P. 

The connexion between P and the undoubtedly Norman A 
recalls Stdlzel’s conjecture * that P is the Le Bec codex reported 
1 Zeitschrift far Rechisgesch. vi. 243. 

Nn2 
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by Montfaucon :' ‘ Libri ex universo enucleato iure excepti et 
pauperibus praesertim destinati . .. in fol.’ P’s title also has 
excepti, while Antonius Augustinus’s burnt (Escurial) copy perhaps 
had excerpti.2 True, P has precipue for praesertim, and we have 
no other authority for the real title. Besides this, Stdlzel drew 
attention to a marginal gloss in P recording a right of fair granted 
by King John to the bishop of Norwich. This makes a connexion 
with Norwich, which was in the province of Canterbury and so 
in possible relation with Le Bec. To this may be added Bene- 
dictine, as opposed to Cistercian (B), glosses, and one gloss 
referring specifically to English law.® 

This is a slender argument, though not, as Dr. Liebermann 
has said, no argument at all,* and it is not exactly confirmed by 
the connexion between P and A, for this suggests a Norman 
origin for P, whereas Stélzel’s conjecture would require that the 
manuscript had an English origin, and travelled to Le Bec some 
time after the beginning of the thirteenth century and before 
Montfaucon’s catalogue of 1739. Considering Vacarius’s early 
connexion with Archbishop Theobald, Le Bec is on the contrary 
a likely place for a contemporary manuscript of Vacarius. Indeed, 
at first sight one might have expected ‘ Robert’s copy’ to be 
there. The entry in the chronicle is of 1149, and a letter of 
Robert’s of 1183° expressly tells us that he left his chronicle 
for 1100-54 behind him, in the volume containing Eusebius, 
&c., and consequently only needed to send to Le Bec the 
chronicle for the last twenty-eight years out of the eighty-two. 
But it is worth noting that the paragraph about Vacarius is 
one of the many later additions made by Robert in the copy 
taken by him to Mont St. Michel (Avranches 159).® 

Moreover, no Vacarius is registered in the two twelfth-century 
catalogues of Le Bec books,’ of a donation by Philip, bishop of 
Bayeux (0b. 1163), and of the books of the almarius (librarian) 
respectively. These come from fly-leaves of Robert’s Mont 
St. Michel copy of his chronicle. The first catalogue contains 


1 Op. cit., 1254, no. 146. 

* Antonius Augustinus, Opera, vii. 103 ‘ Incerti auctoris breviarium, sive excerpta 
ex enucleato iure Digestorum, et Codicis, pauperibus Anglicis destinata, ac novem 
libris comprehensa. Regulae iuris. Liber in membranis annorum CD. forma folii- 

3 Stélzel, Zeitschr. fiir Rechtsgesch. vi. 241-2. 

* Ante, xi. 310, n. 44. 

5 To the abbot of Le Bec, reproduced by Bethmann, p. 841, and Delisle, ii. 240. 

* Bethmann, p. 498, notes of the paragraph ‘in rasura’. Delisle, ii. 249-50, 
explains that the passage about Vacarius was inserted in place of some verses about 
the death of Lethardus, sixth abbot of Le Bec, but that by marginal marks its proper 
place, after the next entry about the election of Roger, seventh abbot, was indicated 
by Robert, though misunderstood by some later copyists. 

? Ravaisson, pp. 375-95. They have been frequently reprinted, e. g. Catal. gén. 
ii. 375; Becker, Catal. Bibl. Antiq.; Migne, Patrol. Lat., vol. 150, col. 768 ff. 
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some civil law (69-74), the second none. The second is spoken 
of by Ravaisson as a ‘ catalogue des MSS. de l’Abbaye du Bec 
au temps de saint Anselme ’, by Bethmann’ as entitled by a late 
twelfth-century hand, by Delisle? as written by one of the 
monks who executed the Avranches copy of Robert’s chronicles. 
It would be odd if the catalogues, were not Robert’s, but they 
do not prove that there were no other books at Le Bec. Then, 
too, he may have taken his Vacarius away with him to Mont 
St. Michel. 

All direct proof of a Vacarius at Le Bec before 1739 disappears. 
But may not P be, after all, Robert’s Mont St. Michel copy, since 
A is too late ? It will be interesting to see P, but I am inclined 
from Stélzel’s description to doubt its being old enough to have 
belonged to Robert. 


Il. Description oF A 


(a) Exterior marks. 

The binding is dark brown leather over paper boards, plain blind 
tooling on sides, gilt ornament on back and gilt title: MS. CODEX 
IVSTINIA ; probably early seventeenth cenfury.2 There are three white 
slips of paper on the back, the one indecipherable, the other two bearing 
numbers 142 and 2199 respectively. The inside of the binding is covered 
with a sheet of paper, which, besides inventory entries of 1884 and 1892 
and the stamp of the Avranches Library, bears the following older entries : 
At the top in faded ink no. 72, and below that No. Mode. 2199. In the 
centre Q.0.4—35 in faded ink. The inside of the binding at the end 
of the work is blank.5 

There is a paper fly-sheet at each end of the book, the first loose and 
with the town stamp, the second blank. The watermark of both is a 
cardinal’s hat, more plausible and more elaborate than any shown by 
Briquet’s Filigranes (up to 1600). There is a ribbon or cord round the 
crown showing two knots, while from the brim in front hang two clusters 
each of four tassels. Till 1600, according to Briquet, the cardinal’s hat is 
an exclusively Italian watermark, in fact in the sixteenth century ex- 
clusively Venetian. But I am informed that it is found later in connexion 
with Mazarin. Fo. 1 recto has ‘ Chodex’ in a medieval hand to the left, 
and C O D in the centre and D 17 to the right in faded red by a later 
hand. The only other writings distinct from the work itself are no. 162 
(modern hand) in the right margin, and the library stamp at the foot of 
the page. There are no identification marks at the end of the book, or 
elsewhere that I have found. 

(b) Contents of text. Lacunae. 

The first thing that examination revealed was that there are 179, not 
172 folios. The modern numbering (recto, top, right) misses a folio 


? Op. cit. vi. 293. 2 Op. cit. 1. xlix. 
* My authorities are Mr. Strickland Gibson and Mr. Gordon Duff. 

*“@Qq2 

* See above, p. 545. I cannot explain some of the entries. 
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between 50 and 51, 59 and 60, 87 and 88, 88 and 89, 89 and 90, 153 and 
154, 169 and 170. Another obvious fact is that, since the codex was in 
its present binding, three considerable series of folios have been wrenched 
out, namely at the beginning, between fos. 57 and 58, and at the end. 
Moreover, as the number of the book is written in coloured Roman 
numerals at the top of each recto, disorder in the binding is at once 
apparent. The folios are normally in sheaves of eight. 

Fo. 1 a begins with the rubric De Summa Trinitate (Cod. 1,1; V, W, 1,1), 
followed by Imperator cunctos populos in alternate blue and red capitals. 
Fo. 1 is the first of a complete sheaf of eight; the missing Prologus must 
have occupied 4-5 folios (34 in P, probably 4in V). If asin W, P there was 
an index (in B at the end; V, R defective) before the prologue, we may 
conjecture an avulsion of 8 folios, a complete sheaf. 

Book 1 (fos. 1 a-12 a) and book 2 (fos. 12 a-34 b init.) are complete. 
Book 3 (fos. 34 b-57 b) is incomplete, owing to a gap created by an avulsion 
between fos. 57 and 58, fos. 56 and 57 being torn in the process. The gap 
is: fo. 57b expl. ‘... non est ambiguum .. .’ (Cod. 3, 36,18; V, W, 3, 49), 
fo. 58a inc. ‘. . . quiin eam rem inpensi sunt...’ (Dig. 17, 2, 52, 15; 
V, W, 4, 38). Thus book 3 lacks 6 titles and a fraction at the end, and 
book 4 lacks 37 titles and a fraction at the beginning. The lost matter 
occupies V fos. 62 a, 1. 17-98 b, 1. 30, say 31} folios. This means 35-40 
missing folios in A, and as fos. 56 and 57 are the first of a sheaf of which 
the rest is gone and fo. 58 is the second of a sheaf complete but for one 
folio, the probability is that the actual number of missing folios is 39, 
made up of the 6+1 odd folios and 4 complete sheaves of 8. 

Book 4 (fos. 58 a-83 b, col. 1) is in the remainder complete, as is book 5 
(fos. 84 a-94 a). So is book 6, occupying fos. 94 a-114 b, with omission of 
fos. 110-13 which are correctly shown by the coloured numeral IX, recto 
top, to belong to book 9. 

Book 7 (inc. fo. 115 a) is incomplete, even after the correct order of 
the folios is restored. The correct order is: 115, 116, | 119, 120, 117, 
118, 123, 124, 121, 122, | 131-8 | 125 (book 7 expl. fo. 125 b). The gap 
is between fo. 116 b expl. ‘...in suo ultimo elogio...’ (Cod. 7, 15, 3; 
V, W, 7, 11) and fo. 119 a inc. ‘. . . tempus certum uel incertum .. .’ 
(Cod. 8, 54(55), 3; V, W, 7, 19), covering the matter of V fo. 146 b, |. 21, 
to fo. 153 b, ll. 31, 32, i. e. over 7 folios. There is no sign that the present 
binding of A ever held the missing folios, which probably made a complete 
sheaf of 8, as fos. 115-16 are the 7th and 8th of a complete sheaf (fos. 105-16, 
fos. 110-13 interpolated), and as fo. 119 seq. in the order given above could 
be rebound as another complete sheaf. 

Book 8 occupies fos. 125 b, 126-30, 139-68 a, but there is a gap between 
fo. 127 b (expl. ‘. . . post annum uero de eo quod . . .’ Dig. 43, 16, 1 pr. ; 
V, W, 8, 12 init.) and fo. 128 a (inc. . . . ‘ possessionem estimandam quanti 
ipsa res est...’ Dig. 43, 17, 3, 11; V, W, 8, 14 fin.), corresponding to 
V fo. 171 a, 1. 6 to fo. 172 b, 1. 16, equivalent say to 2 folios of A. These 
2 folios would complete a sheaf with A fos. 125-30 as its central double 
sheet ; but there is no external evidence of a tear from the present binding. 
Book 9 runs without a break from fo. 168 a to fo. 172 b (expl. ‘. . . in hac 
lege culpa lata ...’ Dig. 48, 8,7; W, 9,13; V def.), the end of the work 
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as at present bound, but, if we turn back to the misplaced fos. 110-13, 
we find ourselves with the words ‘ ob instituendas lites pecuniam acces 
perint’ at the end of Dig. 48, 10, 9, 4. The marginal gloss at this point 
extracts Cod. 9, 25, 1, and we are in fact at W, 9, 18 (Wenck, p. 309). Fos. 110- 
13 are continuous; fo. 113b expl. ‘. . . nam domestica furta . . .’ (Dig. 48, 
19,11, 1; W, 9, 31, the penultimate title of W). We have thus, according 
to W, a gap between fo. 172 and fo. 110 of 4 titles and 2 fractions, and 
after fo. 113 a deficiency of 1 title and a fraction. The number of folios 
missing from book 9 could only be estimated from P and B. A fos. 163-72 
are a complete sheaf of 10, and fos. 110-13 a complete sheaf of 4; there 
are no signs of tearing between fos. 113 and 114, but after fo. 172 it seems 
pretty clear that a number of folios have been torn out. 

Summary. There are thus 179 not 172 folios, fos. 110-13 are out 
of place, and fos. 115-38 have to be rearranged. We then get the following 
lacunae : 

1. At the beginning at least 4 folios containing the prologue, probably 
4 more if we think an index probable here, a matter on which there can 
be no certainty. 

2. Between fos. 57 and 58 probably 39 folios, covering V, W, 3, 49-55 ; 
4, 1-38. 

3. Between fos. 116 and 119 (rearranged) almost certainly 8 folios, 
covering V, W, 7, 11-19. 

4. Between fos. 127 and 128 2 folios, covering V, W, 8, 12-14. 

5. Between fos. 172 and 110 (rearranged) the matter of W, 9, 13-19. 

6. After fo. 113 the matter of W, 9, 31-2, not to mention possible 
appendices such as the title De Verborum Significationibus (P, B) and 
De Regulis Iuris.2 

I must mention here two points which arise from a comparison of the 
rubrics of A with those of V, W, P. The first is the position of the title 
De Seruo Corrupto, which in V, W follows De Incendio, Ruina, &c. (=V, W, 
8, 59-60), whereas in P, A it is 10-11 titles later, last in book 8.2 How- 
ever this difference arose, whether by a scribe’s error or a deliberate 
rearrangement (the natural place for the title, one would think, would be 
after De Furtis: cf. Cod. 6, 2 De Furtis et de Seruo Corrupto), and whichever 
is the true Vacarian tradition, it establishes a clear link between P and A. 

The second point is the position of the title De Furtis in the same book, 
which in A, W follows De Priuatis Delictis (W, 8, 54-5) with De Iniuriis 
later (= W, 8, 61), whereas V’s order is De Priuatis Delictis, De Iniuriis, 
De Furtis (=V, 8, 54-6). It is clear that A cannot be descended from V, 
but it is not clear which is the true Vacarian order, A’s, W’s, which is that 
of the Digest, or V’s, which by putting first the most fundamental delict, 
imiuria, furnishes an interesting anticipation of many modern text-books.$ 

(c) The organization of A’s page. 

In giving the following description of an ordinary page of A, I could 


+ Ant. Augustinus’s codex. See p. 548, n. 2, above. 

* I obtain my information as to P from Stélzel, Zeitschrift fiir Rechtsgesch. vi. 
(1867) 250, where, for ‘ book 6’, ‘ book 8’ should be read. He says that the title is 
nowhere in B. 

* Girard, Manuel; Cuq, Manuel; Costa, Diritto Privato Romano. 
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save myself some trouble by simply copying Stélzel’s description of P. 
The resemblance is striking, down to the system of reference marks, and, in 
conjunction with the position of De Seruo Corrupto, makes me as certain as 
I can be without actually seeing P, that there is a close connexion between 
the two manuscripts. The organization of V and of the still older Merton 
fragments is quite different. 

There is a top margin of 40 mm., and an unusually deep bottom margin 
of 160 mm. Between these the writing is in 6 columns, 180 mm. high, 
and of the following breadths starting from the inner margin: col. 1 
small-hand gloss 38 mm., cols. 2 and 3 text 42 mm. each, col. 4 small- 
hand gloss 44 mm., col. 5 main (Vacarian) gloss in same hand as text 
though smaller 28 mm., col. 6 small-hand gloss 38 mm. The columns 
are carefully ruled, but vary slightly in breadth from page to page. The 
main Vacarian gloss, for which col. 5 is reserved, always begins in the 
column spaces in the top margin above the columns of text, running on 
if necessary into col. 5 and into the bottom margin below the text. So 
long small-hand glosses often occur in the bottom margin. Interlinear 
glosses occur in the text frequently. 

Connexion is made between text and Vacarian gloss by red letters, 
a, b, c, in alphabetical order, showing a piece of straight copying. A good 
example is fo. 31a (a-q). For the small-hand glosses such marks as 
+ — o— are used. These glosses, of which I hope to give an example, 
are not later than the middle of the thirteenth century. They are very 
small, but beautifully written, and were inserted after the illumination. 
but before the glosses of a certain learned reader shortly to be mentioned. 

The number of the book is shown at the top of each recto in roman 
numerals, red and blue alternately, the verso being headed V., red. 

The space left for elaboration on the Vacarian work amounts to over 
three-quarters of the page. It was, perhaps, intended for the small-hand 
gloss actually inserted, which looks like a single piece of work, though 
never finished. 

The glosses of the learned reader just referred to are in a not much 
later thirteenth-century unprofessional hand. After their completion 
their author proudly wrote (fo. 1 a top right margin): ‘ Omnes leges que 
in presenti compilatione continentur signate sunt sub titulis’ (‘hic 
contractis’’ added) ‘ prout in libris legalibus inueniuntur collocate.’ The 
boast was true; not only had he filled in many rubrics omitted by the 
rubricator, but he had followed the Vacarian title inscriptions throughout 
the work and supplied them with the references to the proper titles of 
Digest or Code, the Vacarian inscription being now from one, now from 
the other, and sometimes divergent. They are just the sort of additions 
that a reader, familiar with his Corpus, but enjoying the convenience of 
Vacarius’s ‘ select texts ’, would find useful. 

I have not attempted to decipher the long and numerous fourteenth- 
century stilus glosses, which form a third mass; they are now very faint. 

The illumination and rubrication of A is somewhat richer and much 
more profuse than V’s. It must be remembered that A has probably lost 
its best illuminations, and that its blank spaces have been largely cut out. 
Even so, an average page presents a charming, though sober, colour- 
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‘scheme. Its chief features will be best brought out by a comparison 


with V. In V there is a red-letter title inscription followed by U or P 
or other the initial of the first jurist extracted, by I (Imperator), if the 
group of extracts is from the code. A similar coloured initial marks the 
transition from the one group of extracts to the other. The capitals are 
alternately red and blue, followed by a blue or red initial in the next 
word. I, P,M, &c., are often prolonged, and sometimes in two colours, 
and may have simple adornment. From about fo. 143 b green occurs 
as well. Minor divisions within titles are made by paragraph mark (§), 
never coloured. The beginning of a new book is celebrated by a much 
larger initial (U, P, I, &c.) highly adorned. 

The scheme of A is fundamentally the same, but has the following 
elaborations. IM P (Imperator) are in alternate red and blue, the I, as well 
as U, P, &c., developing long arabesques of opposite colours. There is a 
coloured I for each constitution, red paragraph marks, and red initials 
of sub-extracts and of main glosses. Blue and red only are used. 

Whoever planned A took Vacarius’s work very seriously, and made 
no Liber Pauperum. There are also signs of internal elaboration ; though 
the text is not tampered with, yet by collation with a complete Corpus 
an extract is occasionally referred to its proper place by citation of the initial 
word of the lex at the head of sections, and of the section where the actual 
extract does not include that initial. I hope on some later occasion to 
give details respecting the small-hand gloss. I will only add here that it 
is incomplete. It covers book 1 and the first page of book 2. It resumes 
at the beginning of book 3, running as far as fo.49b. All that is extant 
of book 4 is very heavily glossed, and so is book 6. Books 5, 7, 8, and 
9 are blank. 

F. DE ZuLUETA. 


Exchequer and Wardrobe in 1270 


Tue following document is pinned to the Close Roll of 1270 
(54 Henry III).’ It illustrates the difficulty found by the king 
in raising money at this time,” and perhaps also the ‘ bureaucratic 
disaffection ’ which has been noticed in another place, the chancery, 
at the same period.* One passage which deserves special attention 
is that in which thé treasurer and chamberlains state that, since 
the king’s departure, the receipts have amounted to one single 
penny. It seems possible, however, that from this sentence the 
word non has disappeared. L. ERLICH. 


Cl. 87, m. 27 in cedula. 


Excellentissimo domino suo H. dei gracia Regi Anglie illustri Domino 
Hibernie et Duci Aquitanie fideles sui Th. Thesaurarius et Camerarii 


1 A reference to it was made, with my consent, in The London Mercury, ii. 631. 
* See Tout, Chapters in Mediaeval Administrative History, i. 316. 
> Ibid. 
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sui de scaccario salutem et fidelia semper seruicia. Nouerit vestra domina- 
cio! quod scrutatis ad mandatum vestrum Rotulis scaccarii vestri de 
Recepta et Brevibus‘ Inuentum est quod iampridem debebatis diuersis 
mercatoribus de Ipr’ mille quaterviginti decem libras decem et septem 
solidos et quatuor denarios. De quibus receperunt ad ipsum scaccarium 
sexaginta libras tantum. Et sic debentur eisdem adhuc: mille et triginta 
libre decem et septem solidi et quatuor denarii secundum tenorem breuium 
de Liberate que retroactis temporibus ad ipsum scaccarium sunt exhibita 
et adhuc remanent in eodem. Si autem ipsam pecuniam uel partem 
eiusdem alibi uel aliunde receperint ‘ nescimus. Ad hec de centum marcis 
liberandis nunciis vestris ad partes transmarinas profecturis vt man- 
dastis, nichil omnino facere possumus quia in vitimo recessu vestro 
a Westmonasterio‘ tulerunt Custodes Warderobe vestre vobiscum quod 
non credimus vos latere quicquid tunc habuimus in Thesauro videlicet 
mille marcas preter pecunia[m] que [sic] prius liberaueramus in eadem 
Warderoba. Et ad operaciones Westmonasterii et ad empciones eiusdem 
Warderobe vestre et alibi per precepta vestra specialia ‘ [e]t post ipsum 
recessum vestrum est vnicus denarius receptus in eodem scaccario preter 
quandam partem tallagii quod domine Regine assignastis quod non 
transit per manus nostras immo per manus clericorum suorum ad hoc 
specialiter deputatorum. Et quidem contra festum translacionis beati 
Eadwardi proximo preteritum recepimus a diuersis mercatoribus et 
Iudeis octingentas marcas de quibus nichil adhuc reddidimus nec est 
aliquis*modo qui nobis aliquid nomine mutui tradere velit. Et sic nichil 
facere possumus nunciis predictis ‘ quod nobis est molestissimum. con- 
seruet vos dominus. 


The Channel Islands Petitions of 1305 


It will be remembered that in his introduction to the Memoranda 
de Parliamento the late Professor Maitland discussed the question 
of the completeness of the roll there printed (now Exchequer 
Parliament Roll 12) and showed that in its present form it is 
imperfect. He mentioned in particular (p. xxiii) the omission 
of the petitions from Gascony, for which receivers had been 
appointed, and also the omission of petitions relating to four 
matters which are dealt with in the Placita at, the end of the roll. 
These are the Ordinance of Trailbastons, the dispute between 
the priors of Durham and Coldingham, proceedings against the 
abbot of Mont St. Michel, and proceedings against the imen of 
Dover; but the dispute between the priors is dealt with in 
a membrane formerly numbered T. G. 40451, now incorporated 
in the roll, and printed by Maitland (pp. 314 ff.). Another notable 
deficiency is the absence of any petitions from the Channel 
Islands. The roll mentions that John de Berewyk, Hervey de 
Staunton, William de Dene, William de Mortimer, and Roger de 
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Beaufoy were appointed to hear petitions from Ireland and 
the Isle of Guernsey (p. 4). The Irish petitions are found on 
pp. 232-54, but none appear from any of the Channel Islands. 
It is also noticeable that one of the three questions dealt with 
in the Placita and not elsewhere in the roll is that relating to 
the abbey of Mont St. Michel, which ought to be mentioned 
among these petitions. 

It does not appear to have been noticed that there is a docu- 
ment in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris which does fill this 
gap and does deal with the abbey of Mont St. Michel. This is 
MS. Lat. 9215, Mont St. Michel, no. 7, and was printed in 1878 
by M. Julien Havet in his Cours Royales des Iles Normandes 
in the appendix (pp. 197-205). It is headed 
Peticiones Insularum de Jereseye et Gernereye in parliamento domini regis 
apud Westmonasterium die dominica proxima post festum sancti Mathie 
Apostoli, anno regni regis Edwardi filii regis Henrici tricesimo tercio 


and ends 


Responsiones facte ad peticiones Hibernie et Insularum Jereseye et 
Gerneseye exhibitas coram J. de Berewyk, H. de Staunton, Willelmo de 
Dene, Willelmo de Mortimer et Rogero Beaufou quos rex assignavit ad 
huiusmodi peticiones recipiendas, &c. 


This corresponds with the list of auditors given in the roll.’ It 
was, therefore, reasonable to suppose that this document was 
either a transcript of some missing membrane of our Exchequer 
Parliament Roll 12, or the missing part itself. I accordingly 
consulted M. Charles Bémont on this subject, and he has most 
kindly inspected the Paris manuscript on two separate occasions, 
and has compared it with a photostat copy of a part of the 
Parliament Roll (the upper portion of m. 12, containing the 
Irish petitions, which should naturally precede those from the 
Channel Islands). He has also most kindly enabled me to get 
a similar copy of the Paris manuscript. 

On first inspecting the manuscript, M. Bémont considered 
that it probably was a fragment of the Parliament Roll: and 
comparison with the photostat strongly confirmed this view. 
The size and form of the document agree with those of the 
facsimile : the writing, the spacing, and the marginal marks 
correspond exactly. There is a hole (apparently for a filing-cord) 
in the document which corresponds with one in m. 12 of the 
Parliament Roll. This hole does not occur on the other mem- 
branes : but, although one would have expected such a schedule 
to be attached by sewing rather than by filing on a cord, it is 
possible that the Channel Islands petitions were attached to 
the Irish ones as a schedule, especially as the Paris manuscript 

1 Memoranda, p. cix. 
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shows no traces of needle-marks. It seems clear that the Paris 
manuscript is either a fragment of the Parliament Roll or a tran- 
script by the same scribe of a part now lost. It remains to be 
considered how it came to its present resting-place. Little seems 
to be known of the history of the documents among which it 
is now to be found : but they all relate to Mont St. Michel. The 
proceedings against the abbot of Mont St. Michel form the 
subject of the longest of the petitions included in this document. 
It may be assumed, therefore, that before the roll was sewn up, 
the Guernsey membrane was detached and sent to Mont St. Michel 
as evidence in connexion with this dispute. It may of course be 
a transcript: but that does not explain how this particular 
membrane comes to be missing, nor why so much irrelevant 
matter was copied, nor why it corresponds so exactly with the 
other membranes in such essential matters as the spacing of the 
lines. The coincidence of the filing holes on this document 
and the membrane which should immediately precede it on the 
roll is also remarkable. The evidence in favour of identifying 
the Paris manuscript with a missing part of our Exchequer 
Parliament Roll cannot be regarded as conclusive, but the balance 
of probability seems to be very much on this side, especially as 
this view is supported by the authority of M. Bémont.? 

R. L. ATKINSON. 


A List of Original Papal Bulls and Briefs in the 
Department of Manuscripts, British Museum 


Part II 


Innocent VIII (1484-92) 


237. Rome, St. Peter’s, 6 August 1487. Permission for malefactors taking 
refuge in sanctuaries and issuing thence to commit thefts, homi- 
cides, &c., to be taken out of sanctuary at the bidding of the king 
of England or his officers. First tung. Ad perpetuam rei memoriam. 
Silk threads of bulla. ‘Romanum decet Pontificem’. [Wilkins, 
Conecilia, ii. 621-2.] Cleop. E. iii, fos. 135 b-6. 

238. Rome, St. Peter’s, 20 September 1491. Confirmation of sale, by 
reason of its inconvenient distance from the hospital, of certain 
property of hospital called ‘del Rey’, administered by abbess of 
Las Huelgas without the walls of Burgos ; the said property being 
in diocese of Toledo. First ting. Ad perpetwam rei memoriam. 
Bulla; silk. ‘ Licet ea que’. Add. Ch. 24815. 


+ I am greatly indebted to my colleagues in the Public Record Office, especially 
Messrs. Hubert Hall and Charles Johnson, for advice and assistance in this matter : 


and I am particularly grateful to M. Bémont for the very great personal trouble he has 
taken to answer my inquiries 
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ALEXANDER VI (1492-1503) 


239. Corneto, 12 November 1493. Mandate to provost of St. Mary’s, 
Namur, and dean of St. James’s, Louvain, to inquire into case of 
Walter Huts, scholar of Louvain University, against Belia Cluts ; 
the said Walter having appealed to Holy See against judgement of 
abbot of St. Gertrude’s. Alexander. Holes (2) for threads of bulla. 
‘Sua nobis dilectus’. Harl. Ch. 75 E. 2. 

240. Rome, St. Peter’s, 15 March 1495/6. Mandate to abbots of 
St. James’s, Erfurt (‘Scottorum Erfurden.’), and St. Giles’s, 
Brunswick, to try suit of Johann Harmesborch de Gronaw, priest, 
diocese Hildesheim, against certain persons of the same diocese, 
he having alleged that owing to their power he is unable to proceed 
against them at Hildesheim. Alexander. Holes (2) for threads 
of bulla. ‘ Conquestus est nobjs’. Add. Ch. 19553. 

241. Rome, St. Peter’s, 13 February 1497/8. Dispensation for marriage 
of Arthur, prince of Wales, and Catherine of Aragon, both parties 
being under age. First ting. Ad futuram rei memoriam. Silk 
threads of bulla. ‘ Apostolice sedis gratiosa’. Cleop. E. iii, 
fos. 146b-7. Damaged in the middle fold. 

242. Rome, St. Peter’s, 21 December 1498. Confirmation of bull of 
Innocent VIII (Rome, St. Peter’s, 27 April 1486, ‘ Romanus 
Pontifex in’ [Rymer, Foedera, ed. 1739-45, v, pt. 3, pp. 173-4)) 
giving dispenestion for marriage of Henry VII of England and 
Elizabeth ©. — First Line. Ad futuram rei memoriam. Silk 
threads of '» *Licet ea que’. Cleop. E. iii, fos. 149 b-50. 

243. Rome, St. Peter’s, 12 June 1500. Confirmation, under pain of inter- 
dict, of a bond [Rymer, Foedera, ed. 1739-45, v, pt. 4, p. 126] by 
Louis XII of France to Henry VII of England for payment of 
moneys owing by his predecessor Charles VIII. First LINE. 

Ad futuram rei memoriam. Silk threads of bulla. ‘ Illius uices 
licet’. Cleop. E. iii, fos. 152-3. ; 

244. Rome, St. Peter’s, 21 May 1503. Dispensation to John Brereton, 

clerk, diocese Coventry and Lichfield, to hold any two benefices. 

ALEXANDER. Holes (2) for threads cf bulla. ‘ Nobilitas generis 

uite’. Stowe Ch. 582. 


Juutius II (1503-13) 

245. Rome, St. Peter’s, 20 May 1504. Mandate to archbishop of Canter- 
bury and bishops of Winchester, Durham, and London to inquire 
concerning life and miracles of Henry VI of England, with a view 
to his canonization. Julius. Bulla; string. ‘ Diuine prouidentie 
altitudo’. Cleop. E. iii, fos. 164 b—5. 

246. Rome, St. Peter’s, 9 August 1504. Provision of Richard [Mayhew], 
bishop elect, to see of Hereford. Julius. Bulla; string. ‘ Diuina 
disponente clementia’. Harl. Ch. 111 A. 37. 

247. Rome, St. Peter’s, 15 October 1507. Incorporation, at the request 
of John Yonge, rector of free chapel of St. John Baptist in South 

Weald, of church of St. Mary-le-Bow, London, in the said chapel 

so long as the said John shall hold it. First ting. Ad futwram 
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rei memoriam. Bulla lost. ‘ Romanum decet Pontificem’. Harl. 
Ch. 43 A. 50. 

Rome, St. Peter’s, 16 April 1510. Indulgence for penitents visiting 
at certain festivals chapel of SS. Timothy, Symphorianus, and 
Catherine of Siena in church of Dominicans of the Palais at Geneva, 
Juuius. Bulla; silk. ‘Licet is de’. Add. Ch. 12798. 

Ravenna, 21 March 1510/11. Dispensation to John Goderych, rector 
of All Saints, Middleton Cheney, to hold with that rectory the 
chaplaincy of Sponnes Chantry in the parish church of Towcester, 
or any one or two benefices in lieu of one or two of these; with 
absolution for perjury incurred in acquiring the said chaplaincy 
contrary to terms of the foundation. Jutrus. Holes (2) for threads 
of bulla. ‘ Sedes apostolica pia’. Stowe Ch. 583. 

Rome, St. Peter’s, 29 January 1511/12. Dispensation to Brian 
Hegdon, LL.D., rector of Bucknell (‘ Bukenchul ’), to hold a third 
benefice in addition to the said rectory and any other benefice he 
may hold. Jutius. Holes (2) for threads of bulla. ‘ Litterarum 
scientia uite’. Stowe Ch. 584. 

Rome, St. Peter’s, 13 March 1512. Brief to Henry VIII concerning 
dispute between archbishop of Canterbury and bishop of Win- 
chester. Anulus Piscatoris lost. ‘ Ex dilecto filio’. [Letters and 
Papers, i, 3066, p. 334.] Vit. B. ii, fos. 23 b-4. Imperfect. 


Leo X (1513-21) 


Rome, St. Peter’s, 5 September 1513. Dispensation to Miles Spensar, 
clerk, diocese Carlisle, in his nineteenth year, to hold any two 
benefices and, when he reaches twenty-three, a third. Lzo. Holes 
(2) for threads of bulla. ‘ Uite ac morum’. Stowe Ch. 585. 

Rome, St. Peter’s, 29 November 1513. Brief to Henry VIII author- 
izing removal of body of James IV of Scotland to London and its 
burial in St. Paul’s, notwithstanding he had incurred sentence of 
excommunication for breach of treaty. Anulus Piscatoris 
lost. ‘Cum clare memorie’. [Letters and Papers, i, 4582, p. 705 ; 
J. Hergenroether, Leonis X ... Regesta, i, 5534, p. 346.] Vit. B. ii, 
fos. 60 b-1. Imperfect. 


. Rome, St. Peter’s, 17 December 1513. Brief to Henry VIII urging 


peace. Anulus Piscatoris lost. ‘ Et eis ex’.! [Letters and Papers, 
i, 4605, p. 709.] Vit. B. ii, fos. 62 b-3. Imperfect. 


. Rome, St. Peter’s, 1 March 1514. Brief to Henry VIII accom- 


panying gift of sword and cap. Anulus Piscatoris lost. ‘ Imitati 
vetus institutum’. [Letters and Papers, i, 4835, p. 754; Hergen- 
roether, i, 7008, p. 445.] Vit. B.ii, fos. 77 b-8. Slightly damaged. 
Rome, St. Peter’s, 30 March 1514. Brief to Henry VIII on behalf 
of Gonsalvo Pinto, whose family? was taken prisoner by the infidels. 
Anulus Piscatoris lost. ‘ Cum dilectus filius’. [Letters and Papers, 


i, 4922, p. 774; Hergenroether, i, 7635, p. 484.] Vit. B. ii, fos. 79 b- 
80. Imperfect. 


1 Rymer begins with ‘ Eis’, omitting the ‘ Et”. 
* Not his father, as Brewer states ; his father was killed. 
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257. Rome, St. Peter’s, 17 August 1514. Brief to Henry VIII announcing 
death of Cardinal Bainbridge. Anulus Piscatoris lost. ‘ Obiit 
diebus preteritis’. [Letters and Papers, i, 5333, p. 860.] Vit. B. ii, 
fos. 101 b-2. Imperfect. 

258. Rome, St. Peter’s, 31 October 1514. Brief to Henry VIII on appoint- 
ment of Andreas Ammonius, the king’s Latin secretary, as collector 
in England. Anulus Piscatoris lost. ‘Superioribus diebus Maie- 
statis’. [Letters and Papers, i, 5538, p. 914; Hergenroether, i, 
12465, p. 762.] Vit. B. ii, fo. 128. Imperfect. 

259. Rome, St. Peter’s, 11 November 1514. Brief to doge of Genoa 
recommending Julius de Castellanis as consul at Rome. Traces of 
Anulus Piscatoris in red wax. ‘ Etsi commendari non’, Add. MS. 
24214, fo. 3. 

260. Undated [c. 1515]. Order to exchange a Turkish prisoner for 
Lorenzo Corso, captured by the Turks. With the pope’s autograph 
‘ placet et ita motu proprio mandamus’ at the foot. No trace 
of seal. Paper. ‘Cum superioribus diebus’. Add. MS. 23721, 
fo. 9. 

261. Rome, St. Peter’s, 22 April 1515. Brief to Henry VIII apologizing 
for appointment of archbishop of St. Andrew’s as nuncio and legate 
de latere. Anulus Piscatoris lost. ‘ Intelleximus ex litteris’. 
[Letters and Papers, ii, 365, p. 111 ; Hergenroether, ii, 15101, p. 74.] 
Vit. B. ii, fo. 161. Imperfect. 

262. Rome, St. Peter’s, 27 July 1515. Absolution to Nicholas West, 
dean of Windsor, on his promotion to see of Ely. Leo. Bulla 
lost. ‘ Apostolice sedis consueta’. [Letters and Papers, ii, 755, 
p. 199; Hergenroether, ii, 16705, p. 152.] . Vit. B. ii, fo. 191. 
Somewhat damaged. 

263. Rome, St. Peter’s, 30 August 1515. Brief to Henry VIII asking for 
release of Polydore Vergil. Anulus Piscatoris lost. ‘ Commendaui- 
mus aliis nostris’. [Letters and Papers, ii, 865, p. 237.] Vit. B. ii, 
fos. 197 b-8. Imperfect. 

264. Bologna, 13 December 1515. Creation of Wolsey cardinal tituli sancte 
Cecilie Transtiberim. Lxzo. Bulla lost. ‘...m exquisitam tue’. 
[Apparently not in Letters and Papers.) Vit. B. ii, fos. 231 b-2. 
Imperfect. 

265. Rome, St. Peter’s, 10 July 1516. Brief to Henry VIII asking him 
to send professors of theology and astronomy to assist in proposed 
correction of the calendar. Anulus Piscatoris lost. ‘ Cum doctorum 
virorum’. [Letters and Papers, ii, 2148, p. 647.] Vit. B. iii, 
fos. 57 b-8. Imperfect. 

266. Rome, St. Peter’s, 19 November 1516. Brief to Henry VIII on pro- 
posed agreement among Christians against the infidels. Anulus 
Piscatoris lost. Initium uncertain owing to mutilation. [Letters 
and Papers, ii, 2564, p. 797.] Vit. B. iii, fos. 103b-4. Badly 

mutilated. 

267. Rome, St. Peter’s, 22 December 1516. Brief to Wolsey ordering him 
to hear case of bishop of Coventry and Lichfield against John 
[Birchenshaw], abbot of St. Werburgh’s [Chester], and Humphrey 
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Bonner. Anulus Piscatoris lost. [‘ ¥ oni nobis nuper’.'] 
[Letters and Papers, ii, 2692, p.848 ; Dugdaie, Monasticon, ed. 1817- 
30, ii. 390.] Vit. B. iii, fos. 116 b-17. Imperfect. 

268. [Rome], St. Peter’s, 19 May 1517. Brief to Henry VIII announcing 
arrest of two cardinals for conspiring against the pope’s life. 
Anulus Piscatoris lost. ‘Cum comperiissemus dilectos’. [Letters 
and Papers, ii, 3261, p. 1045.] Vit. B. iii, fos. 171 b-2. Imperfect. 

269. Rome, St. Peter’s [20 June 1517].2 Brief to Henry VIII asking 
credence for Nicholas Scomber, sent to request aid for Holy See 
against the enemies of the church. Anulus Piscatoris lost. 
‘Non ueremur ne’. [Letters and Papers, ii, 3382, p. 1080.] Vit. 
B. iii, fos. 186 b-7. Imperfect. 

270. Rome, St. Peter’s, 24 August 1517. Brief to bishop of Coventry 
and Lichfield enjoining him to collect one entire tenth of all clergy 
in his diocese, to assist the Holy See in the war against the duke 
of Urbino. Anulus Piscatoris lost. [‘ Compellit nos urgens ’.5] 
[Letters and Papers, ii, 3619, p. 1146.] Vit. B. iii, fos. 200 b-1. 
Imperfect. 

271. Rome, St. Peter’s, 24 August 1517. Brief, to the same effect, to bishop 
of Exeter. Anulus Piscatoris lost. [Letters and Papers, ii, 3618, 
p. 1146.] Vit. B. iii, fos. 202 b-3. Imperfect. 

272. Rome, St. Peter’s, 24 August 1517. Brief, to the same effect, to 
bishop of Winchester. Anulus Piscatoris lost. [Letters and Papers, 
ii, 3620, p. 1146.] Vit. B. iii, fos. 204 b-5. Imperfect. 

273. Rome, St. Peter’s, 3 September 1517. Dispensation to John Wilbore, 
perpetual vicar of Lamberhurst and Hartley, to hold in addition 
mastership of hospital of St. Mary of Strood. Lxzo. Silk threads 
of bulla. ‘ Religionis zelus uite’. Stowe Ch. 586. 

274.4 [Rome], St. Peter’s, ‘Quarto . . . Iunij’, 1519. Commission to 
[Wolsey] to investigate and correct, along with Campeggio, abuses 
in English religious houses. Leo. Bulla lost. ‘ Nuper(?).. .’ 
[Apparently not in Letters and Papers.) Vit. B. iv, fos. 244 b-7. 
Imperfect. 

275. Rome, St. Peter’s, 4 June 1519. Brief to Henry VIII in reply to 
letter from him. Anulus Piscatoris lost. ‘ Ex litteris maiestatis ’. 
[Letters and Papers, iii, 284, p. 98.] Vit. B. iv, fo. 10. Slightly 

+ tmperfect. 
276.:Corneto, 17 November 1519. Dispensation to William Varre 


! Taken from Rymer and Dugdale ; the early part of the brief is now lost. 

* From Rymer ; the date is now incomplete in the original. 

* From Rymer. The initium is not now fully preserved in any one of the three 
original briefs. 

‘ This bull is at present in eight fragments, all much damaged by the fire of 1731, 
On being recovered and mounted they were wrongly placed, the two left-hand and the 
two right-hand fragments being put together (fos. 244 and 245), while the middle ones 
form a separate sheet (fos. 246 and 247); but there can be no doubt that all eight 
fragments belong to the same document. The bull is not given by Rymer and is 
apparently ignored by Brewer. It is not mentioned in the life of Wolsey given in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, vol. |xii, but reference is made (pp. 329-30) to 
various grants to Wolsey of powers to visit monasteries. 
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{l. Warre ?+], rector of Otterhampton, to hold that benefice or 
another in lieu of it, though he is in his twenty-first year and has 
lost the sight of one eye. Leo. Holes (2) for strings of bulla. 
* Sedes apostolica pia’. Stowe Ch. 587. 

277. ‘In villa [Manliana’, 2 May] 1520. Briefeto Henry VIII on behalf 
of bishop of Ascoli, on a mission to Ergland. Anulus Piscatoris 
lost. ‘ Mittimus ad Maiestatem’. [Letters and Papers, iii, 780, 
p- 274.] Vit. B. iv, fo. 60. Imperfect. 

278. Magliana (‘Malliani Portuen. dioc.’), 10 May 1520. Incorporation 
of church of Shirland in that of Thornhill so long as Thomas Alen, 
present rector, shall hold the latter. First ting. Ad futuram rei 
memoriam. Holes (2) for threads of bulla (one of the holes has 
almost disappeared by the wearing of the vellum). ‘ Romanum 
decet Pontificem’. Stowe Ch. 589. Damaged in places. 

279. Rome, St. [Peter’s], 3 June 1520. Brief to Henry VIII on the 
Turkish threat to Rhodes. Anulus Piscatoris lost. ‘ Superioribus 
diebus quod’. [Letters and Papers, iii, 856, p. 299.] Vit. B. iv, 
fo. 43. Imperfect. 

280. Rome, St. Peter’s, 13 July 1520. Dispensation to William Warham,? 
archdeacon of Canterbury, to hold provostship of Wingham without 
residence. Lro. Holes (2) for threads of bulla. ‘ Uite ac morum’. 
Stowe Ch. 590. 

281. Corneto, 12 November 1520. Confirmation of dispensation from 
Julius II (Rome, St. Peter’s, 5 August 1508, ‘ Litterarum scientia 
uite’) to John Smyth, clerk, portioner of Tidcombe * in Tiverton 
parish church, to hold also two other benefices. First LINE. 
Ad futuram rei memoriam. Holes (2) for threads of bulla. 
* Prouisionis nostre debet’. Stowe Ch. 591. 

282. Corneto, 17 November 1520. Dispensation. to Thomas Payn, rector 
of East Wretham, to hold also one other benefice. Lro. Bulla 
lost. ‘ Litterarum scientia uite’. Stowe Ch. 592. 

283. Rome, St. Peter’s, 18 March 1520/1. Dispensation to Richard 
Benson, rector of one out of the three portions of Burford church, 
to hold also two other benefices. Lzo. Silk threads of bulla. 
*Uite ac morum’. Stowe Ch. 588. 

284. Rome, St. Peter’s, 11 October 1521. Grant to Henry VIII of title 
of Defender of the Faith. Leo. Rota, subscription. Bulla lost.* 
* Ex superne dispositionis’. [Letters and Papers, iii, 1659, p. 692 ; 
Magnum Bullarium Romanum, Aug. Taur., v, pp. 773-5.) Vit. 
B. iv.* Much damaged and imperfect. 


1 Warre seems a likelicr name than Varre ; and see no. 280 below. 

* In the manuscript given as ‘ Villelmo Varhm’. 

* The Cat. of the Stowe MSS. in the British Museum gives the form of the name in 
the manuscript as Tittecombe, but the first letter is in all three cases quite unlike T, 
though somewhat different from D. An examination with a magnifying glass gives 
what is, I believe, the explanation: the scribe of the papal chancery wrote D (or in 
the first case probably 0), and another hand has tried (rather unsuccessfully), by extend- 
ing the top stroke to the right, to alter the letter to T. 

“ It was preserved before the fire of 1731, and Rymer (ed. 1739-45, vi, pt. 1, 
opposite p. 199) gives a facsimile of it. 
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Aprian VI (1522-3) 


Saragossa [c. May 1522]. Brief to Wolsey on peace and promising 
extension of legateship for five years. Anulus Piscatoris lost. 
Initium lost. [Letters and Papers, iii, 2298, p. 974.] Vit. B. v, 
fo. 208. Very imperfect. 

[Summer of 1522.]!_ Brief to Wolsey urging peace. Anulus Pisca- 
toris lost. Initium illegible. [Letters and Papers, iii, 2606, p. 1105.] 
Vit. B. v, fo. 55. Very imperfect. 

Rome [perhaps 6 September 1522]. Brief to Henry VIII urging 
peace. Anulus Piscatoris lost. Initium lost. [Letters and Papers, 
ili, 2510, p. 1064.] Vit. B. v, fo.82. Very imperfect. 

6 September? [1522]. Instructions to Bernardino Bartholotto, 
nuncio to England. Signed, and with heading, probably in the 
pope’s hand. Paper. ‘ Ante omnia dilectum’. [Letters and Papers, 
ili, 2508, p. 1063.] Vit. B. v, fo. 108. ; 

Rome, St. Peter’s [c. 9 October * 1522]. Brief to Henry VIII urging 
peace. Anulus Piscatoris lost. Initium lost. [Letters and Papers, 
ili, 2605, p. 1105.] Vit. B. v, fo. 107. Very imperfect. 

Rome, St. Peter’s, 13 November 1522. Brief to Henry VIII asking 
for release of Venetian galleys intended for conveyance of Charles V, 
emperor elect, to Spain, which had -been detained in England. 
Traces of Anulus Piscatoris in red wax. ‘ Pridem litteris nostris’. 
[Not in Letters and Papers, which, however, notes a brief to Wolsey, 
to the same effect.] Add. Ch. 12799. 

[23 February 1523.]‘ Instructions to Wolsey, on the fall of Rhodes 
and the necessity for peace in Christendom. Signed. Paper. 
“In primis salutabis’. [Letters and Papers, iii, 2849, p. 1196.) 
Vit. B. v, fos. 166-7 b. 

Rome, St. Peter’s, 1 May 1523. Brief to [Henry VIII] urging 
a three years’ truce. Anulus Piscatoris lost. Initium lost. 
[Letters and Papers, iii, 2996, p. 1265.] Vit. B. v, fo. 169. Very 
im perfect. 

[May 1523.] Brief to Henry VIII on the same subject. Anulus 
Piscatoris lost. Initium lost (?).5 [Letters and Papers, iii, 2997, 
p. 1265.] Vit. B. v, fo. 204. Very imperfect. 

Rome, St. Peter’s, 9 June 1523. Incorporation of perpetual vicarage 
of Marshfield in canonry and prebend of Abergwilly so long as 
Thomas Parker, present canon, shall hold the latter. First LINE. 


1 Placed by Brewer under 9 October, but it must be before 1 September (when 
Adrian was crowned), since it is dated not ‘ pontif. nri.’, but ‘ suscepti a nobis offitii 
apostolatus’. A comparison with 285 suggests that the latter is the earlier, but this 
is not certain. 

* Added at the top, in the margin, perhaps but not certainly in the same hand 
as the text. 

* So Brewer. It is certainly after 1 September. 

* So Brewer. The date seems assured by a comparison with Vit. B. v, fo. 165 
(Letters and Papers, 2848), a letter, in Spanish, to Catherine of Aragon on the same 
subject, 

* The first words legible are ‘ prolixis litteris nostris’, but these do not seem to 
form the initium. 
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Ad futuram, rei memoriam. Holes (2) for threads of bulla. 
‘Romanum decet pontificem’. Stowe Ch. 593. 

295. [Rome], 16 July 1523. Brief to Henry VIII commending his devo- 
tion to the church and asking for his assistance. Anulus Piscatoris 
lost. ‘Cum nobiscum reputamus’. [Letters and Papers, iii, 3185, 
p. 1328.] Vit. B. v, fo. 226. Very imperfect. 

. Rome, St. Peter’s, 30 July 1523. Dispensation to Arthur Dudley, 
rector of one portion of first moiety of Malpas parish church, to 
hold the said portion, though he did not proceed to the priesthood 
when eligible, and with it one other benefice. Aprianus. Silk 
threads of bulla. ‘ Sedes apostolica pia’. Stowe Ch. 594. 

. Rome, St. Peter’s [August 1523]. Brief to Henry VIII announcing 
appointment of Sylvester [Darius] as nuncio in England. Anulus 
Piscatoris lost. Initium lost. [Letters and Papers, ili, 3285, p. 1368.]} 
Vit. B. v, fo. 228. Very imperfect. 


CLEMENT VII (1523-34) 


. Rome, St. Peter’s, 16 May 1524. Brief to Henry VIII on decisions 
of diet of Nuremberg. Anulus Piscatoris lost. ‘In omni euentu’. 
[Letters and Papers, iv, 336, p. 139.] Vit. B. vi, fo. 85. Damaged 

. and slightly imperfect. 

. Rome, St. Peter’s, 29(?)' November, 1524. Brief to Henry VIII 
on behalf of Order of St. John of Jerusalem. Anulus Piscatoris 
lost. ‘Cum nuper postquam’. [Letters and Papers, iv, 894, p. 391.] 
Vit. B. vi, fp. 264. Imperfect. 

. Rome, St. Peter’s, [29 November] 1524. Brief to [Wolsey] announcing 
recommendation of Campeggio to see of Salisbury, &c. Anulus 
Piscatoris lost. ‘ Quod aliquot suis’. [Letters and Papers, iv, 884, 
p. 389.] Vit. B. vi, fo. 274. Imperfect and much damaged, 

. Rome, St. Peter’s, 4 December 1525. Dispensation to Richard 
Parker, clerk, diocese Exeter, now in his eleventh year, to hold 
living of Moreton Hampstead in commendam till he attains his 
eighteenth year and by title afterwards. CiemEns. Holes (2) for 
threads of bulla (repaired). ‘ Laudabilia tue puerilis’. Stowe 
Ch. 595. 

. Rome, St. Peter’s, 26 February 1526. Brief to Henry VIII announcing 
appointment of Uberto di Gambara as nuncio in place of Melchior 
Langus. Slight traces of Anulus Piscatoris in red wax. ‘ Coniunctio 
nostra, quae’. [Not in Letters and Papers, which, however, notes 
a brief to Wolsey, to the same effect.] Add. Ch. 12800. 

. Rome, St. Peter’s, 23 April [15]26. Brief to — [Henry VIII ?] on’ 
Turkish threat to Hungary. Anulus Piscatoris lost. Initium lost. 
[Letters and Papers, iv, 2119, p. 951.) Vit. B. viii, fo. 33. Very 
im perfect. 

304. Rome, St. Peter’s, 19 July 1526. Brief to Henry VIII asking 
credence for G. Batt. Sanga. Anulus Piscatoris lost. ‘ Nunquam 


? Brewer leaves the day uncertain, but the visible figures are x{ iii (of the 
first i only the spur at the bottom remains), and Clement sent several letters to England 
and Scotland on 29 November ; see Letters and Papers, iv, p. 389. 
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308. 
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311. 


312. 


. Rome [St. Peter’s ?], 4 April 1527. Brief to James V of Scotland 


313. 


314. 


315. 


316. 
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nos fefellit(?)’. [Letters and Papers, iv, 2327, p. 1044.] Vit. 
B. viii, fo. 120. Imperfect. 

Rome, St. Peter’s, 23 September? 1526. Brief to Henry VIII asking 
for assistance [against the emperor]. Anulus Piscatoris lost. 
‘Etsi grauissimae .. .’ [Letters and Papers, iv, 2504, p. 1116.] 
Vit. B. viii, fo. 152. Imperfect. 

Rome, St. Peter’s, 9 November [1526]. Brief to Henry VIII thanking 
him for sympathy, &c. Anulus Piscatoris lost. Initium illegible. 
[Letters and Papers, iv, 2617, p. 1161.] Vit. B. viii, fo. 181. Very 
im perfect. 

Ro{me, St. Peter’s], 9 November [1526]. Brief to [Wolsey], of 
similar tenor to the last. Anulus Piscatoris lost. Initium lost. 
[Letters and Papers, iv, 2618, p. 1161.] Vit. B. viii, fo. 19. Very 
im perfect. 

Rome, St. Peter’s, 16 [February] 1527. Brief to Wolsey on behalf of 
P. de Villers Lisle Adam and the knights of St. John. Anulus 
Piscatoris lost. ‘ Locutus nobiscum est’. [Letters and Papers, 
iv, 2889, p. 1291.] Vit. B. ix, fo. 61. Imperfect. 


revoking letter in favour of James Melvil, a Friar Minor. Anulus 
Piscatoris lost. ‘ Licet nuper per’. [Letters and Papers, iv, 3019, 
p. 1356.] Vit. B. ix, fo. 95. Damaged and slightly imperfect. 

Orvieto, 14 December 1527. Brief to Wolsey on regaining his liberty. 
Anulus Piscatoris lost. ‘ Et si liberationem’. [Letters and Papers, 
iv, 3658, p. 1641.] Vit. B. ix, fo. 215. Imperfect. 

Orvieto, 18 December 1527. Letter to [Henry VIII] asking credence 
for bishop-elect of Tortona. Holograph. Unsigned. Paper. ‘ Dilectus 
filius El(ectus)’. [Letters and Papers, iv, 3671, p. 1647.] Vit. B. 
ix, fo. 220. ; 

Rome, St. Peter’s, 14 March 1528/9. Dispensation to William 
Layton, clerk, diocese Carlisle, in his.twentieth year, to hold two 
benefices. Ciemens. Holes (2) for threads of bulla. ‘ Uite ac 
morum’. Stowe Ch. 596. 

Rome, 31 May 1529. Letter to Wolsey regretting inability to do 
as the king wishes [concerning the divorce]. Holograph. Unsigned. 
Paper. ‘Anglie Rex ac’. [Letters and Papers, iv, 5617, p. 2484.] 
Vit. B. xi, fo. 141. 

Rome, St. Peter’s, 8 July 1529. Brief to Wolsey on danger to the 
Holy See and to Christendom in acceding to the king’s wishes. 
Anulus Piscatoris lost. ‘Iampridem prospeximus quos’. [Letters 
and Papers, iv, 5759, p. 2564.] Vit. B. xi, fo. 193. Slightly 
imperfect. 

Rome, St. Peter’s, 18 July 1529. Brief to Wolsey announcing 
treaty with the emperor. Anulus Piscatoris lost. ‘Cum nuper 
ita’. [Letters and Papers, iv, 5784, p. 2584.] Vit. B. xi, fo. 213. 
Slightly imperfect. 

Rome, St. Peter’s, 19 July 1529. Brief to Wolsey on advocation 
of divorce suit to Rome. Anulus Piscatoris lost. ‘ Difficile est 

1 This, rather than 22, which Brewer gives, seems the probable reading. 
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nobis’. [Letters and Papers, iv, 5785, p. 2585.] Vit. B. xi, fos. 214, 
sking 215. Duplicates, both very slightly imperfect. 
an 317. Rome, St. Peter’s, 4 October 1529. Brief to Wolsey asking credence 
iI 6] for Paul Casale sent to request aid against the Turks. Anulus 
° Piscatoris lost. ‘Cum immanissimus Christi’. [Letters and Papers, 
iv, 5981, p. 2664.) Vit. B. xi, fo. 231. Imperfect. 

. Bologna, 11 February 1529/30. Dispensation to Thomas Sowthorne, 
canon of Exeter, to hold a third benefice in addition to those he 
already holds. CiemeNns. Silk threads of bulla. ‘ Litterarum 
scientia uite’. Stowe Ch. 597. 

yh of . Rome, St. Peter’s, 13 May 1530. Dispensation to William Gresham, 

> diocese London, now in his tenth year, when he attains his twelfth 

Very year to hold perpetual vicarage of Kirkby-Lonsdale in commendam 
nalf of till he attains his eighteenth year and afterwards by title. CLEMENs. 
Holes (2) for threads of bulla. ‘ Laudabilia tue puerilis’. Stowe 

\nulus Ch. 598. 

‘apers, . Rome, St. Peter’s, 25 November 1530. Appointment of Costantino 
Pasi (‘ Paxio ’), clerk, to plebania of church of St. Peter at Laguna, 
on resignation of Scipione Pasi (‘de Paxiis’). CLEMENS. Bulla 
lost. ‘Grata familiaritatis obsequia’. Add. Ch. 12803. Slightly 

~ damaged. 

. Rome, St. Peter’s, 12 August 1532. Dispensation to John Shayre, 
diocese Carlisle, being in his sixteenth year, to hold an ecclesiastical 


Vit. 


inking 
gible, 
Very 


otland 
Anulus 
3019, 


iberty. 


‘apers, benefice. CiEMENS. Holes (2) for threads of bulla. ‘ Uite ac 
morum ’. Stowe Ch. 599. 

. Rome, St. Peter’s, 12 August 1532. Dispensation to the same John 
Shayre to hold a benefice without taking holy orders until his 
twenty-fifth year. CLEMENS. Bulla lost. ‘ Probitatis tue lauda- 
bilibus ’. Stowe Ch. 600. 


edence 
ilectus 
Vit. B. 


Villiam 
ld two Paut III (1534-49) 


nite 90 . Rome, 8. Marco, 15 June 1535. Appointment of Puccius Antonii 
de Ugolinis, of Florence, to plebania of St. Martin’s at Palaia. 
Pavutus. Holes (2) for threads of bulla. ‘Grata familiaritatis 
obsequia ’. Add. Ch. 55423. 
. Rome, 8. Marco, 7 July 1540. Mandate to bishop of Caserta and 
ie officials of Valencia and Lerida to cause persons unlawfully detaining 
‘sh goods of Valldigna Abbey to restore the same, under pain of 
ens excommunication: Paulus. Bulla; string. ‘ Significarunt nobis 
on dilecti’. Add. Ch. 16529. 


to do 
signed. 
2484. ] 


Slightly 
Prius IV (1559-65) 


. Rome, St. Peter’s, 6 March 1561. Brief to Mary queen of Scots 
inviting her to send prelates to council of Trent. Anulus Piscatoris 
lost. ‘ Credimus ad Serenitatem’. Add. Ch. 14507. 


uncing 
nuper 
o. 213. 


rcation Grecory XIII (1572-85) 


mn . Rome, St. Peter’s, 23 January 1575/6. Provision of Patrick 
Maccuan to see of Dromore, vacant by death of Arthur Magennis. 
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Gregorius. Bulla; string. ‘ Apostolatus officium meritis’. Stowe 

Ch. 601. 

Rome, St. Peter’s, 1 November 1576. Mandate to bishop of Elphin 
to induct Patrick O’Flanagan, clerk, diocese Clogher, to perpetual 
vicarage of Inishmacsaint,! and to eject Nicholas O’Flanagan, 
unlawfully detaining it. Gregorius. Bulla; string. ‘ Dignum 
arbitramur et’. Add. Ch. 12805. 

Rome, St. Peter’s, 13 December 1576. Mandate to bishop-elect 
of Dromore, after due inquiry, to grant dispensation for ordination 
of seven persons named, despite defects of birth. Gregorius. 
Bulla; string. ‘ Ex parte dilectorum’. Add. Ch. 42616. 

Rome, St. Peter’s, 1 January 1576/7. Mandate to bishops of Amelia 
and Macerata and vicar-general in spiritualibus of Faenza to induct 
Costantino Pasi to office of archpriest of St. Stephen’s, Cotignola.? 
Gregorius. Holes (2) for threads of bulla. ‘ Hodie dilecto filio’. 
Add. Ch. 12806. 

Rome, St. Peter’s, 1 January 1576/7. Provision of the same 
Costantino Pasi to the office mentioned in 329. GREGORIUS. 
Holes (2) for threads of bulla. ‘ Litterarum scientia vite’. Add. 
Ch. 12807. 

Rome, St. Peter’s, 8 July 1577. Brief to Albert, cardinal, archduke 
of Austria, asking credence for bishop of Ripatransone as nuncio 
to Portugal. Trace of Anulus Piscatoris in red wax. ‘ Fecimus 
nostrum, et’. Add. MS. 28697, fo. 1. 

Rome, St. Peter’s, 12 November 1578. Brief to the same, with 
condolence on his brother’s death. Trace of Anulus Piscatoris. 
‘Non minus nobis’. Add. MS. 28697, fo. 3. 

Rome, St. Peter’s, 24 October 1579. Confirmation and extension 
of vetoes on migration of members of the Society of Jesus to other 
orders. First LINE. Ad perpetuam rei memoriam. Holes (2) for 
threads of bulla. ‘Decet Romanum Pontificem’. [Magnum 
Bullarium Romanum, Aug. Taur. viii, 1863, pp. 302-7.] Add. MS. 
6878 (5). 

Rome, St. Peter’s, 15 April 1580. Brief to Albert, cardinal, archduke 

of Austria, asking credence for Cardinal Riario, legate de latere. 

Trace of Anulus Piscatoris. ‘Non potuimus deesse’. Add. MS. 

28697, fo. 5. 


. Rome, St. Peter’s, 26 April 1581. Brief to the same announcing 


appointment of bishop of Lodi as nuncio to Spain. Trace of 
Anulus Piscatoris in red wax. ‘ Fecimus nostrum, et’. Add. MS. 

. 28697, fo. 7. 

Rome, St. Peter’s, 24 December 1581. Brief to the same announcing 
his recovery from sickness. Traces of Anulus Piscatoris in red 
wax. ‘ Et doluisse te’. Add. MS. 28697, fo. 10. 

Rome, St. Peter’s, 9 May 1583. Brief to the same congratulating 


1 Manuscript ‘ Innse Vaihisam’. The Irish form given by E. Hogan, Onomasticon 
Goedelicum, p. 467, is ‘i. maige samh’, For the identification and the reference I am 
indebted to my colleague Mr. R. Flower. 

* Manuscript ‘ Colignole’, but the name is correctly written in 330. 
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him on his appointment as regent of Portugal. Trace of 
Anulus Piscatoris. ‘ Magnopere laetati sumus’. Add. MS. 28697, 
fo. 12. 

. Rome, 8. Marco, 18 July 1583. Brief to the same instructing him 
to enforce payment by bishop of Coimbra of pension to Jesuit 
college of that city. Trace of Anulus Piscatoris. ‘ Venerabilis 
frater Episcopus’. Add. MS. 28697, fo. 14. 

. Rome, 8. Marco, 25 September 1583. Brief to the same commending 
his conduct. Trace of Anulus Piscatoris. ‘ Probamus uehementer 
actiones’’. Add. MS. 28697, fo. 16. 

. Rome, 8. Marco, 15 October 1583. Brief to the same expressing 
pleasure at news concerning events at Terceira Island, &c. Traces 
of Anulus Piscatoris in red wax. ‘ Accepimus cum tuis’. Add. 
MS. 28697, fo. 18. 

. Frascati, 20 April 1584. Brief to the same on the death of datary 
of his legation. ‘Trace of Anulus Piscatoris. ‘Graui sané dolore ’. 
Add. MS. 28697, fo. 20. 

. Rome, St. Peter’s, 14 May 1584. Brief to the same announcing 
appointment of new datary. Traces of Anulus Piscatoris in red 
wax. ‘ Doluimus obitum Alberti’. Add. MS. 28697, fo. 22. 


Srxtus V (1585-90) 


. Rome, St. Peter’s, 26 May 1585. Brief to Albert, cardinal, archduke 
of Austria, recommending to him the Japanese ambassadors. 
Trace of Anulus Piscatoris. ‘ Tametsi non dubitamus’. Add. MS. 
28697, fo. 26. 

..Rome, 8. Marco, 24 August 1585. Brief to the samé in reply to letter 
on his elevation to the papacy. Trace of Anulus Piscatoris. * Qud 
magis nobis’. Add. MS. 28697, fo. 28. 

. Rome, 8. Marco, 8 October 1585. Brief to Philip II of Spain in 
reply to two letters from him. Anulus Piscatoris. ‘ Accepimus 
binas literas’. Add. MS. 28402, fos. 76 b-7. | 

. Rome, St. Peter’s, 21 October 1584 (sic; 1. 1585). Letter to doge 
and governatori of Genoa announcing provision of Giuseppe 
[Godoni] to see of Sagona. Sixtus. Holes (4)1 for threads of 
bulla. ‘ Hodie ecclesie Sagonensis’. Add. Ch. 12808. 

. Rome, St. Peter’s, 10 December 1585. Brief to doge and governa- 
tori of Genoa reciting and confirming brief of Gregory XIII 
limiting clerical privileges. Faint trace of Anulus Piscatoris ; 
four holes at both top and bottom of the brief for threads which 
secured it. ‘ Alias & felicis’. [Magnum Bullarium Romanum, 
Aug. Taur., viii, 1863, pp. 634-8.] Add. Ch. 12809. 

. Rome, St. Peter’s, 10 December 1585. Confirmation, in form of 
brief, at request of doge and governatori of Genoa, of all papal 
privileges to the Banco di San Giorgio (‘ Officio, seu Monti 


icon 1 Besides the usual two piercings (making four holes when the flap is turned 

am back) there are two additional ones in the fold. The vellum having been repeatedly 
folded and all the folds pierced, thus closing the letter until the bulla was detached, 
this makes sixteen holes, i.e. with the other four, a total of twenty holes. 
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Comperarum sancti Georgij’). Ad futuram rei memoriam. Trace 
of Anulus Piscatoris. ‘ Vt rem gratam’. Add. Ch. 12810. 

Rome, St. Peter’s, 11 December 1585. Brief to Albert, cardinal, 
archduke of Austria, announcing appointment of bishop of Novara 
as nuncio to Spain. Trace of Anulus Piscatoris. ‘ Iamdiu per- 
spectam habemus’. Add. MS. 28697, fo. 32. 

Rome, St. Peter’s, 24 February 1586. Brief to the same announcing 
appointment of new collector-general for Portugal. Trace of 
Anulus Piscatoris. ‘ Fecimus nostrum, et’. Add. MS. 28697, fo. 36. 

Rome, St. Peter’s, 19 March 1586. Brief to the same thanking him 
for further congratulations on his elevation to the papacy. Traee ‘ 
of Anulus Piscatoris. ‘ Eximia pietas tua’. Add. MS. 28697, 
fo. 38. 

Rome, St. Peter’s, 19 February 1587/8. Notification to clergy of 
Funay, Japan, of provision of Sebastian [¢: Moraés] to that see. 
Sixtus. Traces of holes (2) for threads of bulla. ‘ Hodie ecclesie 
Funaiensis ’. Add. MS. 6878(9). 

Rome, 8. Marco, 3 August 1588. Grant, in form of brief, at request 
of doge and governatori of Genoa, of concessions concerning 
fasts, celebration of mass, &c., on the Genoese fleet. Ad futuram 
rei memoriam. Trace of Anulus Piscatoris. ‘ Honestis Principum 
votis’. Add. Ch. 12811. 

Rome, 8. Marco, 27 August 1588. Brief to Albert, cardinal, archduke 

of Austria, announcing dispatch of bishop of Faenza as nuncio to 

Spain. Trace of Anulus Piscatoris. ‘ Mittimus ad carissimum ’. 

Add. MS. 28697, fo. 46. 


Grecory XIV (1590-1) 


Rome, St. Peter’s, 1 March 1591. Letter to Albert, cardinal, arch- 
duke of Austria, in reply to congratulations on his elevation to the 
papacy. Autogr. signature. Domestic seal in red wax. ‘ Quod 
multo antea’. Paper. Add. MS. 28697, fo. 56. 


CLEMENT VIII (1592-1605) 


Rome, St. Peter’s, 2 April 1592. Brief to Albert, cardinal, archduke 
of Austria, in reply to congratulations on his elevation to the papacy. 
Trace of Anulus Piscatoris. ‘Multd iustius possumus’. Add. 
MS. 28697, fo. 59. 

Frascati, 1 October 1592. Brief to the same notifying appointment 
of a collector for Portugal. Traces of Anulus Piscatoris in red wax. 
“Quantum ad optima’. Add. MS. 28697, fo. 61. ; 

Rome, 8. Marco, 10 October 1593. Mandate to vicar-general in 
spiritualibus of Perugia to authorize C. G. M. Pascucci, heir of 
E. M. Pucci, ‘ex Castro Castiglionis de Valle Perusin. dioc.’ 
[? Castiglion del Lago or near that place], to have the ten masses 
for the testator’s soul provided for in his will on St. Anthony’s 
day, 17 January, said during the octave if practical difficulties 

prevent their being said on the day itself. Clemens. Bulla lost. 

“ Tustis et honestis’. Add. Ch. 61136. 
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359. Rome, St. Peter’s, 19 November 1594. Brief to Albert, cardinal, 
archduke of Austria, announcing dispatch of his nephew G. F. Aldo- 
brandini to Philip II to discuss Turkish threat to the empire. 
Anulus Piscatoris, much defaced. ‘ Tantae, et tam’. Add. MS. 
28697, fo. 63. 

360. Rome, St. Peter’s, 11 March 1595. Brief to the same recommending 
Girolamo Miranda, canon of Toledo. Trace of Anulus Piscatoris. 
‘ Hieronymo Miranda uiro’. Add. MS. 28697, fo. 65. 

361. Rome, St. Peter’s, 31 October 1595. Mandate to bishop of Cork to 
institute Owen O’Hegan as abbot in commendam of ‘loci de 
Namona’.! Clemens. Bulla, much defaced; string. ‘ Romani 
Pontificis prouidentia ’. Cott. Ch. xvi. 23. 

362. Rome, St. Peter’s, 11 March 1596. Brief to nuncio in Spain to 
confirm election of abbot of Valldigna, revoking former measures. 
Anulus Piscatoris, well preserved. ‘Alias postquam felicis’. 
Add. Ch. 16530. 

363. Frascati, 15 October [1]596.2 Mandate to bishop of Cork or bishop 
of Ossory to institute Owen [O’JHegan * to deanery of Cork, vacant 
by death of Thomas Moiran. Clemens. String of bulla. ‘ Dignum 
arbitramur et’. Titus B. xiii, fo. 475. 

364. Rome, St. Peter’s, 21 November 1600. Mandate to bishop of Cloyne 
and Cork and Owen [O’]Hegan, vicar-apostolic in Ross (that see 
being vacant), to grant dispensation for ordination of Donough 
Cronyn, diocese Ross, notwithstanding defect of birth. Clemens. 
Bulla; string. ‘ Ex parte dilecti’. Cott. Ch. vi. 7. 

365. Rome, St. Peter’s, 5 April 1601. Grant in commendam to Owen 
[O’ JHegan, dean of Cork, of abbey of Maure 4 and priory of Ballybeg. 
CLemMeNns. Bulla; silk. ‘ Romani Pontificis prouidentia’. Cott. 
Ch. vi. 8. 


Pau V (1605-21) 


366. Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 4 August 1616. Brief to Vincenzo 
Gonzaga appointing him cardinal deacon. Anulus Piscatoris in 
red wax covered with tissue paper. ‘Tua singularis in’. Add. 
MS. 6875, fo. 439. 


367. Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 28 March 1620. Appointment of 


1 T am unable to identify this abbey, which is described as ‘ sancti Benedicti vel 
alterius ordinis Corcagen. dioc.’ The manuscript catalogue of Cotton charters doubt- 
fully suggests Navan, co. Meath, but that is not in the diocese of Cork and was formerly 
called Nonan (M. Archdall, Monasticon Hibernicum, with additions by W. M. Mason, 
Eg. MS. 1775, fo. 118). The name Namona (which, as Mr. Flower points out, means 
‘of the moor’) suggests Mourne, where there was a preceptory of Knights Templars 
(afterwards given to the Hospitallers), called in Irish Monasternamona (Archdall, 


p. 75); but this can hardly be meant. Was there perhaps an unrecorded Benedictine 
abbey at Mourne ? 


* *Millesimo’ is omitted. 

* *Eugenium Heganum.’ Evidently the same person is referred to here and in 
361, 364, and 365. . 

* Manuscript ‘Morro’. Since Maure (in the parish of Myross, West Carbery) 
is in the diocese of Ross, as Morro is here stated to be, the identification seems probable ; 
for this abbey see Archdall, Monasticon, p. 60. 
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Domenico Savorgnano of Brisighella to provostship of cathedral of 
Faenza, vacant by death of Antonio Fenzoni. Pavutus. Bulla; 
silk. ‘ Litterarum scientia vite’. Add. Ch. 12782. 





Grecory XV (1621-3) 


Rome, St. Peter’s, 3 February 1622/3. Appointment of Francesco 
Pasi to plebania of St. Stephen’s church, Corleto, vacant by death 
of J. Rondanini. Grecortus. Traces of holes (2) for threads of 

bulla. ‘ Uite ac morum’. Add. Ch. 12814. 








Ursan VIII (1623-44) 


Rome, St. Peter’s, year and month lost. Grant to G. B. Baratti of 
pension on resignation of perpetual benefice of Sta. Maria in Via 
Lata. Uranus. One hole for threads of bulla remains. ‘ Uite 
ac morum’. Add. Ch. 12816. Imperfect, the right half being lost. 

Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 6 November 1624. Grant to Carlo 
Rondanini of pension on resignation of plebania of St. Mary’s, 
Sarna, diocese Faenza. Ursanus. Holes (2) for threads of bulla. 
*Uite ac morum’. Add. Ch. 12815. 

Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 7 March 1629/30. Confirmation of all 
papal privileges, &c., to Hospital del Rey at Burgos. First LINE. 
Ad perpetuam rei memoriam. Bulla; silk. ‘ Pastoralis officii 
cura’. Add. Ch. 24819. 

Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 27 April 1635. Mandate to referendary, 
dean, and vicar-general [in spiritualibus] of Treviso to induct 
Donatus de Barberiis! to rectory of parish church of Salgareda.? 
Urbanus. Holes (2) for threads of bulla. ‘ Hodie dilecto filio ’. 
Add. Ch. 61179. Damaged in the middle. 

“In arce Gandulfi dioc. Albanen.’, 19 April 1636. Extension by 


_ three months of period (six months) within which the same 


Donatus de Barberiis must publish resignation of the benefice by 
P. de Barberiis, he having failed to do so within the statutory time. 
Ursanus. Holes (2) for threads of bulla. ‘ Uite ac morum’. 
Add. Ch. 61180. 

Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 25 September 1638. Grant in commen- 
dam to Vittore Grimani, patrician of Venice, of St. Zeno’s Abbey 
at Verona. Urbanus. Holes (2, repaired) for threads of bulla. 
‘Romani Pontificis prouidentia ’. Add. Ch. 6157. 


Innocent X (1644-55) 


Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 5 January 1648. Grant, in form of brief, 
of indulgence to departed souls for whom mass is said on certain 
days at altar of St. Catherine in collegiate church of Leuze, diocese 
Cambrai. Ad futuram rei memoriam. Traces of Anulus Piscatoris 
in red wax. ‘Omnium saluti paterna’. Add. Ch. 42617. 







1 Here written more like Barbeciis, but the r is clearly made in the following 
bull. The name is the Italian de’ Barbieri. : 

* Here Salganete, but the following bull gives Salgarete, and on the endorse- 
ment the name is written as Salgareda. Salgareda is in the diocese of Treviso 
(Amati, Diz. Corogr. dell’ Italia, s. v.). 
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ALEXANDER VII (1655-67) 


376. Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 5 April 1666. Mandate to vicar-general 
in spiritualibus of patriarch of Aquileia to grant, after inquiry, 
dispensation for marriage of Polidoro Pelizza and Francesca 
Pizzamiglio of Sacile, being within the fourth degree of consan- 
guinity. Alexander. Holes (2) for threads of bulla. ‘ Oblata nobis 
nuper’, Add. Ch. 6159. 


CLEMENT IX (1667-9) 


377. Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 10 December 1668. Absolution to 
Jean Baptiste [Adhemar de Monteil de Grignan], titular archbishop 
of Claudiopolis [afterwards archbishop of Arles], on his being 
granted Aiguebelle Abbey in commendam. CiEemENs. Bulla ; 
silk. ‘ Apostolice sedis consueta’. Add. Ch. 12624. 


CLEMENT X (1670-6) 


378. Rome, St. Peter’s, 2 June 1670. Provision of Louis de la Vergne de 
Montenard de Tressan to see of Vabres. Clemens. Bulla; string. 
‘ Apostolatus officium meritis’. Add. Ch. 12625. 


Innocent XI (1676-89) 


379. Rome, St. Peter’s, 7 March 1680/1. Mandate to vicar-general in 
spiritualibus of bishop of Padua to grant, after inquiry, dispensation 
for marriage of Girolamo Squarso and Giulia Conti of Vicenza, 
being within the third and fourth degrees of consanguinity. 
Innocentius. Bulla; string. ‘Oblata nobis nuper’. Add. Ch. 
7902. 

380. Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 13 June 1685. Mandate to official of 
bishop of Lisieux to grant, after inquiry and penance enjoined, 
dispensation for marriage of Thomas de Bonne Chose and Frangoise 
de Sepurey of Lisieux, being within the third degree of consan- 
guinity or affinity. Innocentius. Holes (2) for threads of bulla. 
‘Oblata nobis nuper’. Add. Ch. 6641. 


Innocent XII (1691-1700) 


381. Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 1 December 1698: Appointment of 
P. F. de’ Medici to provostship of cathedral of Novara, vacant by 
appointment of Girolamo de’ Negri to canonry at Milan. Lnno- 
CENTIUS. Holes (2) for threads of bulla. ‘ Litterarum scientia 
vite’. Add. Ch. 24324. 

382. Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 1 December 1698. Mandate to referen- 
dary, doyen of the canons, and vicar-general in spiritualibus of 
Novara to induct the same P. F. de’ Medici to the provostship. 
Innocentius. Holes (2) for threads of bulla. ‘ Hodie dilecto 
filio’. Add. Ch. 24325. 

383. Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 23 March 1700. Grant, in form of brief, 
of indulgence to souls of members of the Confraternity of Our Lord 
and Our Lady ‘ad bene moriendum’ for whom mass is said on 
specified days at the altar of the confraternity in the Jesuit church 
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of Huancavelica [in Peru]. Ad futuram rei memoriam. Remains 
of Anulus Piscatoris in red wax; design indistinguishable. 
“Omnium saluti paterna’. Harl. Ch. 111 A. 38. 


CLEMENT XI (1700-21) 


Rome, St. Peter’s, 8 December 1700. Appointment of M. F. Roffia 
to two perpetual chaplaincies under invocation of St. Thomas in 
Contumbria and St. Peter ad Vincula in church of San Miniato. 
CLEMENS. Bulla; silk. ‘ Vite ac morum’. Add. Ch. 29255. 

Rome, St. Peter’s, 28 December 1700. Brief to Louis XIV on his 
relations with the emperor in matter of Spanish succession. 
Anulus Piscatoris in red wax, broken and imperfect. ‘Cum 
mutuam animorum’. Add. MS. 20243, fo. 33. 

Rome, St. Peter’s, 14 June 1701. Brief to archbishop of Aix, removing 
for four months, pending decision of the case, interdict laid by him 
on certain religious houses for refusing his visitation. Trace of 
Anulus Piscatoris. ‘ Egerunt apud nos’. Add. MS. 20243, fo. 58. 

Rome, St. Peter’s, 19 April 1702. Mandate to vicar-general in 
spiritualibus of archbishop of Pisa to induct Niccold a Paule to 
the churches, &c., of St. Martin at Vignolo, St. Trigdianus at Gonfo, 
and St. Ilarius at Selva Longa. Clemens. Bulla; string. ‘ Dignum 
arbitramur et’. Add. Ch. 59035. 

Rome, St. Peter’s, 15 May 1702. Brief to official of bishop of La 
Rochelle to grant, after inquiry and penance enjoined for incest 
committed, dispensation for marriage of Abraham Billon and 
Marie Billon, being within the second degree of consanguinity or 
affinity. Anulus Piscatoris in red wax, covered with vellum. 
* Oblata nobis nuper’. Add. Ch. 12817. 

Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 6 November 1702. Brief to Louis XIV 
on behalf of republic of Venice. Anulus Piscatoris in red wax, 
slightly imperfect. ‘Cum omnind persuasum’. Add. MS. 20243, 
fo. 34. 

Rome, St. Peter’s, 13 February 1703. Brief to archbishop of Aix 
declaring his claim to visit religious houses (see no. 386) invalid and 
removing his interdict. Trace of Anulus Piscatoris. ‘ Apostolice 
libertati, et’. Add. MS. 20243, fo. 59. 

Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 9 July 1703. Brief to all the faithful, 
granting plenary indulgence to all who, on the festivals of St. James 
the Apostle and St. Martin, pray for the concord of Christian 
princes, &c., in the parish church of St. James the Apostle at Douai. 
Trace of Anulus Piscatoris. ‘Ad augendam fidelium’, Add. Ch. 
15415. 

Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 24 June 1706. Licence to Pietro Bar- 
barigo,! patriarch elect of Venice, to receive consecration from 
any catholic bishop he chooses, subject to approval by the Holy 
See. Clemens. Holes (2; repaired) for threads of bulla. ‘Cum 
nos pridem’. Add. Ch. 6167. 


1 Throughout this and the following bulls the name appears as Barbadicus, 
which seems to be the regular Latin form; it is used by Ughelli, Jialia Sacra. 
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393. Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 25 June 1706. Absolution to the same 
on his appointment to patriarchate. CiemEns. Holes (2) for 
threads of bulla. ‘ Apostolice Sedis consueta’. Add. Ch. 6162. 

394. Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 25 June 1706. Appointment of the 
same to the patriarchate. Clemens. Holes (2) for threads of 
bulla. ‘ Onerosa pastoralis officii’. Add. Ch. 6163. 

395. Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 25 June 1706. Notification of the 
above appointment to clergy of city and diocese of Venice. 
Clemens. Holes (2; repaired) for threads of bulla. ‘ Hodie 
ecclesie Patriarchali’. Add. Ch. 6164. 

396. Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 25 June 1706. Similar notification to 
people of the city and diocese. Clemens. Holes (2; repaired) for 
threads of bulla. ‘ Hodie ecclesie Patriarchali’. Add. Ch. 6165. 

397. Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 25 June 1706. Similar notification to 
all vassals of the patriarchate. Clemens. Holes (2; repaired) 
for threads of bulla. ‘ Hodie ecclesie Patriarchali’. Add. Ch. 
6166. 

398. Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 26 June 1706. Brief to Cardinal 
Gualterio authorizing him to appoint eight notaries and make 
other appointments. Anulus Piscatoris, well preserved. ‘ Poscunt 

- tuae Circumspectionis’. Add. MS. 20243, fo. 74. 

399. Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 19 July 1706. Announcement, addressed 
to Pietro Barbarigo, patriarch elect of Venice (see 392-7), of 
dispatch of pallium, with form for its reception. Clemens. Holes 
(2; repaired) for threads of bulla. ‘Cum itaque nos’. Add. 
Ch. 6168. 

400. Rome, St. Peter’s, 5 January 1707. Brief to Cardinal Gualterio as 
legate de latere at Ravenna, giving him charge of the Annona there. 
Fragment of Anulus Piscatoris in red wax. ‘ Annonae copiae, 
quantim’, Add. MS. 20243, fo. 75. 

401. Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 1 September 1708. Brief to Cardinal 
Grimani reprimanding him for sanctioning violations of ecclesiastical 
rights as viceroy of Naples. Trace of Anulus Piscatoris. ‘ Vbi 
primim Circumspectionem’. Add. Ch. 6170. 

402. Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 12 July 1709. Mandate to referendary, 
doyen of canons, and vicar-general in spiritualibus of Forli to induct 
Giovanni Tornielli to rectory of parish church of St. Martin, Villa- 
franca. Clemens. Traces of holes (2) for threads of bulla. ‘ Hodie 
dilecto filio’. Add. Ch. 12818. 

403. Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 15 September 1709. Brief to Cardinal 
Gualterio introducing his nephew Annibale Albano. Anulus 
Piscatoris, defaced. ‘ Etsi persuasum omnind’, Add. MS. 20243, 
fo. 76. 

404. Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 30 July 1715. Mandate to bishops of 
Belluno, Verona, and Ceneda to cause services and rights due to 
abbey of S. Pietro di Colle, Ceneda, to be rendered to Pietro 
Barbarigo, patriarch of Venice (see 392-7), to whom the abbey 
has been granted in commendam. Clemens. Holes (2) for threads 
of bulla. ‘ Hodie venerabili fratri’. Add. Ch. 6169. 
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college at Douai giving him increased powers. Faint trace of 
Anulus Piscatoris. ‘De tua singulari’. Add. MS. 20243, fo. 68. 

Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 6 July 1717. Brief to Cardinal Gualterio 
appointing him protector of the English at Rome. Trace of Anulus 
Piscatoris. ‘In supremo ecclesiae’. Add. MS. 20243, fo. 77. 

Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 16 September 1717. Brief to Henri 
Wiet making him a knight (‘auratae Militiae equitem’). Trace 
of Anulus Piscatoris in red wax. ‘ Ex Romani Pontificis’. Add. 
Ch. 12819. 

Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 12 February 1718. Brief to James 
Edward [Stuart], the Old Pretender, stating that whereas in the 
brief appointing Edmund Kelly? bishop of Clonfert no mention 
was made, for reasons of expediency, of the Pretender’s nomination, 
this implies no detriment to his right of nomination. Impression 
of Anulus Piscatoris; on each fold are slits for the threads by 
which the brief was closed. ‘Cum nos hodié’. Add. MS. 34638, 
fos. 248 b-9. 

Benepict XIII (1724-30) 


Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 22 August 1724. Brief to [C. C. E. 
Jouvenel de] Harville des Ursins, marquis de Trainel, in reply to 
congratulations on his election. Faint trace of Anulus Piscatoris. 
* Luculentas letitie significationes’, Add. Ch. 12820. 

Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 16 September 1726. Brief to Luisa 
Isabella, queen-widow of Spain, introducing Luigi Gualterio, 
Trace of Anulus Piscatoris. ‘Tua erga nos’. Add. MS. 20659, 
fos. 8 b-9. 

Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 16 September 1726. Similar brief to 
duke of Bourbon. Trace of Anulus Piscatoris. ‘ Quamquam 
Nobilitati tue’. Add. MS. 20659, fos. 10 b-11. 


CLremEent XII (1730-40) 


Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 14 August 1732. Mandate to referen- 
dary, doyen of the canons, and vicar-general in spiritualibus of 
Novara to induct P. F. de’ Medici to rectory of parish church of 
Terdobbiate. Clemens. Holes (2) for threads of bulla. ‘ Hodie 
dilecto filio’. Add. Ch. 24326. ; 


Benepict XIV (1740-58) 


Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 12 November 1740. Grant to the 
same P. F. de’ Medici, on his resignation of the rectory and appoint- 
ment as coadjutor to Alexander Barbanara, canon of Novara, of 
an annual pension. BENEDICcTUS. Holes (2) for threads of bulla. 
‘ Litterarum scientia vite’. Add. Ch. 24327. 

Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 13 September 1745. Appointment of 
Giuseppe Rambaldi to rectory of parish church of St. Agatha 
Major, Ravenna. BEnepicTus. Bulla; silk. ‘ Vite ac morum’. 
Add. Ch. 29256. 


1 * Written ‘ Kellis’, but Kelly is a likelier name. 
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415. Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 23 December 1745. Mandate to referen- 
dary and doyen of canons of Sinigaglia to induct Niccold Claudi 
to canonry at Sinigaglia. Benedictus. Bulla; string. ‘ Hodie 
dilecto filio’. Add. Ch. 55556. 

. Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 16 July 1746. Appointment of the 
same Niccold Claudi to the chaplaincy of St. Joseph in the 
church of the Confraternity of Death at Montalboddo, diocese 
Sinigaglia. Benepictus. Bulla; silk. ‘ Vite ac morum’.. Add. 
Ch. 55557. 

. Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 1 September 1747. Brief to bishop of 
Teruel, inquisitor-general, and the dean of the holy office to levy 
and apply to the proper purpose [i. e. for the sons of James Stuart] 
a pension reserved from revenues of see of Jaen. Faint trace of 
Anulus Piscatoris. ‘Cum nos nuper’. Eg. MS. 1509, fo. 402. 

. Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 4 September 1747. Brief to Ferdinand VI 
of Spain concerning the same and other pensions from Spanish sees 
for the same purpose. Faint trace of Anulus Piscatoris. ‘ Quod 
Maiestas tua’. Eg. MS. 1509, fo. 403. 

. Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 6 August 1751. Mandate to referendary, 
doyen of canons, and official of Tréves to enforce payment by 
J. L. W. N. Frohn, present incumbent, of pension granted to 
'M. J. Derckum on his resignation of benefice in parish church of 
Ober-Leuken (?).1_ Benedictus, Bulla; string. ‘Hodie cum 
dilectus’. Add. Ch. 26065. 

. Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 4 March 1755. Transference, in form of 
brief, to the Sunday immediately following the Feast of the 
Ascension, of indulgence granted 9 November 1733, by Clement XII 
to members of the Confraternity of the Holy Cross in the parish 
church of Arleux-en-Gohelle? for the feast of the Invention of the 
Holy Cross. Ad perpetuam rei memoriam. Very faint trace of 
Anulus Piscatoris. ‘ Dudum felicis recordationis’. Add. Ch. 15416. 

. Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 1 December 1755. Mandate to official 
of archbishop of Malines to grant, after inquiry, dispensation for 
marriage of Martin de Drijver and Clara van Kobbroeck, being 
within the third and fourth degrees of consanguinity. Benedictus. 
Holes (2) for threads of bulla. ‘ Oblata nobis nuper’. Add. Ch. 
12821. 

. Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 20 April 1757. Grant, in form of brief, 
of plenary indulgence to penitents visiting church of 8S. Peter and 
Paul at Borgo di Sartirana,® diocese Pavia, &c. Fragments, 
defaced, of Anulus Piscatoris in red wax. ‘ Ad augendam fidelium ’. 
Add. MS. 20590, fo. 109. 


1 Manuscript ‘Oberlemhen Treuiren. dioc.’ Ober-Leuken, which is in the 
Regierungsbezirk of Tréves (see, e. g., G. Neumann, Orts- und Verkehrs-Lexikon d. 
Deutschen Reichs, s. v.), seems a likely identification. 

* Manuscript ‘ D’Arleux en Paullé nuncupata Attrebaten. Dioec.’ 

** Burgi di Sartirana.’ Amati (Dizionario Corografico del? Italia) mentions no 
such place as Borgo di Sartirana, and places Sartirana Briantea in the diocese of Milan 
and Sartirana Lomellina in that of Vigevano. 
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CLEMENT XIII (1758-69) 


423. Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 2 July 1764. Mandate to referendary, 
doyen of canons, and official of Amiens to induct Pierre Tascher to 
Selincourt Abbey, granted him in commendam. Clemens. Holes 
(2) for threads of bulla. ‘ Romani Pontificis prouidentia’. Eg. 
Ch. 61. 

424.1 Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 6 February 1768. Brief appointing 
Cardinal E. 8. Piccolomini legate de latere at Ravenna. In book 
form, 12 folios; faint traces of Anulus Piscatoris at end (fo. 12), 
‘Dum regendae universalis’. Add. MS. 10923. 





Pius VI (1775-99) 


425. Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 4 September 1787. Mandate, in form 
of brief, to official of bishop of Cambrai to grant, after inquiry, 
licence for transfer of Maurice Boquet, monk of Benedictine abbey 
of Le Cateau, to Cistercian order. Anulus Piscatoris lost. ‘ Exponi 
nobis nuper’. Add. Ch. 12822. 


Leo XII (1823-9) 


426. Rome, St. Peter’s, 26 October 1824. Brief to the dauphin 
notifying confirmation of appointment of titular archbishop of 
Nisibis as nuncio to France. Faint trace of Anulus Piscatoris ; 
in each fold is the hole through which were passed the threads 
closing the brief. ‘ Nostrum, et Apostolicae’. Add. Ch. 12823. 


Grecory XVI (1831-46) 

427. Rome, St. Peter’s, 1843, a° Pont. 14? [i.e. 2 February-24 March 
1844]. Mandate to the vicar, during vacancy of the see, of Toledo 
to grant, after inquiry, dispensation for marriage of Candido 
Alonso and Thomasia Maroto, being within the fourth degree of 


consanguinity. Gregorius. Bulla; string. ‘ Oblata nobis nuper’. 
Add. Ch. 12626. 


CLASSIFIED INDEX OF DOCUMENTS AND SEALS* 


A. DocumENTs 


Privileges (First LINE, rota, monogram, (rota and subscriptions), 222, 229, 
subscriptions, In perpetuum, ct and 236-8, 241-3, 247, 278, 281, 294, 
st separated, silk threads) 1 (no sub- 333, 371. 
scriptions), 2 (pope’s subscription Letters of Grace (Popr’s NAME, ct and st 
only), 3 (do.), 4-6, 9, 10, 15, 16, 21, separated, silk) : 
26, 28, 29, 31, 36, 37, 47, 54, 55, Absolutions on appointment to bene- 
77, 97, 119 (no In perpetuum), 132. fices, &c., 262, 377, 393. 
Intermediate bulls (First Ling, Ad Confirmations of possessions, agree- 
futuram rei memoriam or similar ments, &c., 11-14, 17, 20, 25, 27, 
phrase, ct and st separated, silk), 101, 30, 34, 35, 38, 39, 41, 44-6, 49, 53, 
184, 187, 190, 196, 212, 213, 221 57, 62, 64, 66, 67, 79, 90, 115, 117, 


1 In spite of its unusual form this brief seems clearly to be an original; it has 
the signature of a cardinal at the end and notes of production and publication on 
fo. 12b; and the traces of the Anulus Piscatoris, though slight, can hardly be doubted. 
The form was perhaps due to the unusual length. 

* The month is omitted, probably by inadvertence. 
* The references throughout are to the serial numbers of the single documents. 
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120, 122, 124, 125, 127, 140-3, 145, 
148, 149, 157, 160, 161, 165, 166, 
168, 179, 184, 195, 199, 205, 206, 
218, 371. 

Grants of benefices, offices, honours, &c., 
210, 214, 225, 233, 264, 284, 320, 
323, 330, 365, 367, 368, 381, 384, 
414, 416. 

Grants of pensions on resignation of 
benefices, 369, 370, 413. 

Grants and confirmations of rights, 
powers, immunities, &c., 19, 23, 32, 
33, 40, 42, 43, 50, 52, 59, 72-4, 78, 
83-5, 87-9, 91-5, 99, 100, 107, 108, 
116, 118, 121, 123, 126,130, 134, 144, 
150-2, 156, 232, 234. 

Indulgences, 223, 248. 

Licences to choose confessors, 173, 178, 
189, 198, 207. 

Licences to hold benefices, 103, 235, 
244, 249, 250, 252, 273, 276, 280, 
282, 283, 296, 301, 312, 318, 319, 321, 
322. 

Miscellaneous and uncertain, 164 (un- 
certain), 220, 227, 231, 373. 

Order for grant of benefice, 202. 

Protections and letters on behalf of 
religious houses, &c., 48, 51, 5l a, 
58, 60, 61, 63, 68, 70, 71, 96, 106, 167, 
191, 193. 

Releases from oaths, obligations, &c., 
56, 136-8, 169. 

Letters of justice (pope’s name, string) : 

Acquittances, 147, 175. 

Grants of powers, 75, 81, 98, 162, 
204, 274. 

Inhibitions, 
112. 

Mandates for inductions, &c., 128, 329, 


183, 


ecensures, &c., 65, 86, 
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361, 363, 372, 382, 387, 402, 404, 
412, 415, 423. 

Mandates for protection, &c., 8, 69, 76, 
80, 154, 155, 224. 

Mandates in legal cases, disputes, &c., 
7, 24, 82, 131, 158, 209, 211, 217, 
228, 239, 240. 

Mandates to enforce agreements, 
orders, &c., recover goods, 102, 110, 
111, 146, 153, 181, 182, 185, 188, 192, 
200, 226, 324, 419. 

Mandates to grant licences and dis- 
pensations, 172, 230, 328, 358, 364 ; 
to grant marriage dispensations, 201, 
219, 376, 379, 380, 421, 427. 

Miscellaneous, 18,' 104, 105, 109, 113, 
114, 129, 133, 135, 139, 159, 163, 
171, 174,! 176, 177, 186, 194, 203, 
208, 215. 216, 245, 392, 399. 

Notifications of provisions and ap- 
pointments, 170, 180, 246, 326, 346, 
352, 374, 378, 394-7. 

Briefs, 251, 253-9, 261, 263, 265-72, 
275, 277, 279, 285-7, 289, 290, 292, 
293, 295, 297-300, 302-10, 314- 
17, 325, 331, 332, 334-45, 347-51, 
353, 354, 356, 357, 359, 360, 362, 
366, 375, 383, 385, 386, 388-91, 398, 
400, 401, 403, 405-11, 417, 418, 420, 
422, 424 (in book form), 426. 

Letters of less formal kind (paper) : 

Letters of credence, 197, 311. 

Miscellaneous, 313, 355. 

Documents other than letters : 

Instructions to a nuncio, 288; to a 
legate, 291. 

Order for exchange of a prisoner, 260 

Signatures and holograph letters, 260, 
288, 291, 311, 313, 355. 


B. SEALS PRESERVED: 


Bullae, 3, 9, 13, 19, 20, 28, 54-6, 60, 62, 
64, 66, 71, 75, 78, 79, 82, 85, 86, 99, 
111, 113, 115, 121, 128, 130, 134, 135, 
140, 141, 143, 144, 161, 162, 172, 173, 
175, 179-81, 185-8, 195, 196, 209, 
217, 219, 223, 225, 226, 232, 235, 
238, 245, 246, 248, 324, 326-8, 361, 


364, 365, 367, 371, 377-9, 384, 387, 
414-16, 419, 427. 

Anulus Piscatoris,? 259, 290, 302, 
359, 362, 366, 383, 385, 388, 
398, 400, 403, 422. 

Domestic seal, 355. 

Signet of antipope, 197. 


345, 
389, 


INDEX OF INITIA 


‘A supremo patrefamilias ’, 225. 

* Accepimus binas literas ’, 345. 

* Accepimus cum tuis’, 340. 

* Ad apostolicae dignitatis’, 101. 

‘ Ad audientiam nostram’, 136, 181, 188, 
192, 211. 

* Ad augendam fidelium ’, 391, 422. 

* Ad ea quae’, 214. 

‘ Ad exsequendum debitum ’, 222. 

* Ad hoe in’, 2. 

* Ad hoe nos’, 3. 

* Alias a felicis’, 347. 

‘ Alias postquam felicis’, 362. 


* Angliae Rex ac’, 313. 

‘ Animarum salutem desiderio’, 72, 7 

* Annonae copiae quantum ’, 400. 

* Annuere consuevit sedes ’, 90. 

* Ante omnia dilectum ’, 288. 

* Apostolatus officiura meritis ’, 326, 378. 

* Apostolicae libertati et’, 390. 

* Apostolicae sedis benignitas ’, 110. 

‘ Apostolicae sedis consueta’, 262, 377, 
393. 

‘ Apostolicae sedis gratiosa’, 241. 

‘ Apostolicae sedis providentia’, 228. 

* Apostolici moderaminis clementiae ’, 4. 


1 Silk threads, but otherwise possessing the usual characteristics of the letter of 
justice. 


* Mostly in a bad state of preservation. I-have ignored cases where only a trace 
of the Anulus Piscatoris on the vellum or small pieces of wax remain. 
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‘ Ascriptis militiae clericali’, 102. 

* Assueta sedis apostolicae’, 119. 

‘ Attendentes quod provincia’, 113. 

* Attenta medita[ntes (?)...]’, 170. 

‘ Audivimus et audientes’, 19, 23, 32, 
50, 52. 

‘ Carissimum in Christo’, 139. 

‘ Causam quae inter’, 7. 

*Certum processum per’, 174. 

‘Commendavimus aliis nostris’, 263. 

“Compellit nos urgens ’, 270-2. 

* Coniunctio nostra quae ’, 302. 

‘ Conquerentibus dilectis in’, 76. 

“ Conquesti sunt nobis’, 158, 203. 

* Conquestus est nobis’, 24, 240. 

‘ Consentiente ad infrascripta ’, 221. 

‘ Credimus ad Serenitatem ’, 325. 

*Cum a nobis’, 57-9, 60, 79, 85, 89, 93, 
94, 99, 100, 107, 140, 142, 143, 145, 149, 
151, 160, 161, 165, 167, 179, 191, 193, 
218. 

‘Cum aliquando cogente’, 59. 

“Cum censum annuum’, 175. 

‘Cum clarae memoriae ’, 253. 

“Cum comperiissemus dilectos’, 268. 

‘Cum de tuis’, 129. 

‘Cum dilectus filius’, 356. 

‘Cum doctorum virorum’, 265. 

‘Cum immanissimus Christi’, 317. 

‘Cum inter vos’, 39. 

‘Cum itaque nos’, 399. 

‘Cum monachos et’, 74, 88. 

‘Cum multiplicata sit’, 154, 155. 

‘Cum mutuam animorum’, 385. 

‘Cum nobiscum reputamus ’, 295. 

‘Cum nos hodie’, 408. 

“Cum nos nuper ’, 234, 417. 

“Cum nos pridem ’, 392. 

“Cum nuper ita’, 315. 

“Cum nuper postquam ’, 299. 

“Cum omnino persuasum’, 389. 

“Cum ordo vester’, 33. 

‘Cum sicut dilecti’, 135. 

‘Cum sicut ex ’, 137. 

‘Cum superioribus diebus ’, 260. 

‘Cum teneamur de’, 43. 

* Cum vobis et’, 42. 

* De tua singulari’, 405. 

* Decens reputamus et’, 212. 

* Decet interdum Romanum’, 236. 

* Decet Romanum Pontificem ’, 333. 

‘ Desiderium quod ad’, 16. 

* Devotionis tuae sinceritas ’, 204. 

* Devotionis vestrae precibus’, 156. 

* Devotionis vestrae sinceritas ’, 220. 

‘ Difficile est nobis ’, 316. 

‘Dignum arbitramur et’, 327, 363, 
387. 

* Dilecti filii Abbas’, 108, 114. 

‘ Dilecti filii Abbates ’, 86. 

* Dilectus iilius Electus ’, 311. 

* Dilectus filius noster ’, 8. 

‘Divina disponente clementia’, 248. 

* Divinae providentiae altitudo’, 245, 

* Doluimus obitum Alberti’, 342. 

* Dudum ad nostram ’, 163. 

* Dudum felicis recordationis ’, 420.” 

* Dudum siquidem felicis’, 224. 

‘ Dum praecelsa meritorum ’, 223, 

* Dum regerdae universalis’, 424, 
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‘Ea quae compositione ’, 11. 

‘ Ea quae iudicio’, 64, 66, 67,195. 

‘ Effectum iusta postulantibus ’, 28. 

‘ Egerunt apud nos’, 386. 

‘ Et doluisse te’, 336. 

‘ Et eis ex’, 254. 

‘ Etsi carissimus in’, 56. 

‘ Etsi commendari non ’, 259 

‘ Etsi gravissimae . . .’, 305. 

‘ Et si liberationem ’, 310. 

‘Etsi persuasum omnino ’, 403. 

‘ Ex apostolicae sedis’, 205, 206. 

‘ Ex dilecto filio’, 251. 

‘ Ex litteris Maiestatis ’, 275. 

‘ Ex parte dilecti’, 146, 364. 

‘ Ex parte dilectarum ’, 69. 

‘ Ex parte dilectorum ’, 112, 328. - 

* Ex Romani Pontificis ’, 407. 

‘Ex supernae dispositionis’, 284. 

* Exhibita nobis tua’, 98. 

‘ Exigentibus vestrae devotionis’, 124, 
150. 

* Eximia pietas tua’, 351. 

‘ Eximiae devotionis sinceritas ’, 184. 

* Exponi nobis nuper ’, 267, 425. 

‘ Exposita nobis ex ’, 65. 

* Exultavit cor nostrum ’, 194. 

* Fecimus nostrum et’, 331, 335, 350. 

*Grata devotionis et ’, 233. 

‘ Grata familiaritatis obsequia ’, 320, 323. 

‘ Gratiae divinae praemium ’, 180. 

* Gravi sane dolore’, 341. 

‘ Hieronymo Miranda viro’, 360. 

* Hodie cum dilectus ’, 419. 

* Hodie dilecto filio’, 329, 372, 382, 402, 
412, 415. 

Hodie ecclesiae Funaiensis ’, 352. 

* Hodie ecclesiae Patriarchali ’, 395-7. 

‘ Hodie ecclesiae Sagonensis ’, 346, 

‘ Hodie venerabili fratri’, 404. 

‘ Honestis Principum votis’, 353. 

* Honestum esse censemus ’, 118. 

‘Tamdiu perspectam habemus’, 349. 

‘Iampridem prospeximus quos’, 314. 

* Tllius vices licet ’, 243. 

* Imitati vetus institutum ’, 255. 

‘In causa quam’, 131. 

* In omni eventu ’, 298. 

‘In primis salutabis ’, 291. 

‘In supremo ecclesiae ’, 406. 

‘ Inclinati precibus dilectorum ’, 153. 

‘ Indempnitati vestrae ac’, 138. 

‘ Intelleximus ex litteris ’, 261. 

* Intelleximus te nuper’, 232. 

‘ Inter solicitudines varias’, 190. 

‘ Intimantibus vobis accepimus ’, 126. 

* Tustis et honestis ’, 200, 358. 

‘Justis petentium desideriis’, 12-14, 17, 
20, 25, 27, 30, 34, 35, 46, 49, 51a, 62, 70, 
95, 115, 141, 166. 

* Laetentur caeli et’, 221. 

* Laudabilia tuae puerilis ’, 301, 319. 

* Licet ea quae ’, 238, 242. 

* Licet is de’, 248. 

* Licet nuper per’, 309. 

* Litterarum scientia vitae’, 250, 282, 
318, 330, 367, 381, 413. 

* Locutus nobiscam est’, 308. 7 

‘Luculentas laetitiae significationes’, 
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‘... m exquisitam tuae ’, 264. 

‘Magno cum animi ’, 216. 

‘Magnopere laetati sumus ’, 337. 

‘Merita religionis dilectorum ’, 187. 

‘ Meritis scientiae ac’, 103. 

‘ M[eritis] vestrae religionis ’, 117. 

‘ Meritis vestrae sacrae’, 144. 

‘ Militanti ecclesiae licet ’, 208. 

‘Mittimus ad carissimum ’, 354. 

‘Mittimus ad Maiestatem ’, 277. 

*Multo iustius possumus ’, 356. 

‘Nil fiam (?) po}st ’, 215. 

‘Nimis displicibiliter audivimus *, 176. 

‘Nobilitas generis vitae ’, 244. 

‘Non absque dolore ’, 48, 51, 68, 71, 106. 

‘Non minus nobis ’, 332. 

‘Non potuimus deesse ’, 334. 

‘Non veremur ne ’, 269. 

‘Nostrum et Apostolicae’, 426. 

‘Nunquam nos fefellit(?)’, 304. 

‘Nuper (?)...’, 274. 

‘ Oblata nobis nuper ’, 376, 379, 380, 388, 
421, 427. 

‘Oblatae nobis pro’, 219. 

‘ Obiit diebus praeteritis ’, 257. 

‘Omnium saluti paterna ’, 375, 383. 

‘Onerosa pastoralis officii’, 394. 

‘Onus apostolicae sollicitudinis ’, 159. 

‘ Pastoralis officii cura ’, 371. 

‘Personas vestras sincera’, 127, 

‘Petitio tua nobis’, 75, 81, 168. 

‘Pia desideria devotorum ’, 172. 

‘Piae postulatio voluntatis ’, 1, 10. 

‘Piis devotorum votis’, 230. 

‘Poscunt tuae Circumspectionis ’, 398. 

*Praesentata nobis ex ’, 162. 

‘Praesentatas pridem apostolatui’, 177. 

*Pridem litteris nostris ’, 290. 

‘Privilegiis quae a’, 38. 

‘Pro censu mille ’, 147. 

‘Pro reverentia gloriosae ’, 121. 

*Probamus vehementer te ’, 339. 

‘ Probitatis tuae laudabilibus ’, 322. 

* Provenit ex tuae ’, 178, 207. 

* Provenit ex vestrae’, 189, 198. 

‘Provisionis nostrae debet ’, 281. 

‘ Provisionis nostrae provenire ’, 116. 

*Quae in gravamen ’, 213. 

*Quae saecularibus desideriis ’, 80. 

*Quamquam Nobilitati tuae ’, 411. 

* Quanto maiori religione ’, 120. 

* Quanto studiosius divinae ’, 87. 

‘Quantum ad optima ’, 357. 

‘Quantum praedecessores nostri’, 18. 

* Quia (?) cum dilectis’, 186. 

*Quia monasterium vestrum ’, 40. 

‘ Quia refrigescente caritate ’, 84. 

‘Quo magis nobis ’, 344. 

‘Quod aliquot suis ’, 300. 

‘Quod Majestas tua’, 418. 
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* Quod multo antea’, 355. 

* Quoniam sine uerae ’, 9. 

* Quoniam ut ait’, 61. 

* Quotiens a nobis ’, 26, 29, 37. 

* Quotiens illud a’, 5. 

‘ Regalis devotionis integritas’, 169. 

* Religionis dilectorum filiorum ’, 109. 

* Religionis vestrae favor’, 134. 

* Religionis vestrae in’, 152. 

‘ Religionis vestrae meretur ’, 123. 

* Religionis zelus vitae ’, 273. 

‘Religiosam vitam eligentibus’, 15, 21, 
31, 36, 47, 77, 97, 132. 

‘ Religiosis desideriis dignum ’, 6. 

‘Rex regum et’, 54, 55. 

‘Romani Pontificis providentia’, 361, 
365, 374, 423. 

‘Romanum decet Pontificem ’, 237, 247, 
278, 294. 

‘Romanus Pontifex beati’, 201. 

‘Sacrosancta Romans, ecclesia’, 22, 41, 
44, 45, 96. 

‘Salubri consideratione dilectus ’, 128. 

‘Sedes apostolica pia’, 249, 276, 296. 

‘Si adhuc Amalech ’, 73. 

‘Significarunt nobis dilecti’, 182, 185, 
226, 324. 

‘Significastis nobis quod’, 91. 

*Sincerae devotionis affectus ’, 183, 231. 

*Solet annuere sedes’, 53, 83, 92, 125, 
148, 157, 199. 

‘Speciali gratia et’, 229. 

‘Sua nobis dilecti’, 209. 

‘Sua nobis dilectus ’, 217, 239. 

‘Sua nobis Willelmus’, 111. 

‘Suggestum est nobis’, 122. 

‘Superioribus diebus Maiestatis ’, 258. 

‘Superioribus diebus quod ’, 279. 

‘Supra montem excelsum ’, 171. 

‘ Tametsi non dubitamus ’, 343. 

* Tanta est devotionis ’, 227. 

* Tantae et tam ’, 359. 

‘Tenorem quarundam litterarum ’, 196 

* Tua erga nos’, 410. 

‘Tua nobilitas ge... ’, 164. 

* Tua singularis in ’, 366. 

* Tuae devotionis sinceritas ’, 173. 

‘Ubi primum Circumspectionem ’, 401. 

‘Ut rem gratam ’, 348. 

* Venerabiles fratres nostros ’, 133. 

* Venerabilis frater Episcopus ’, 338. 

* Vestrae meritis devotionis ’, 130. 

* Virtutibus clarens et ’, 210. 

‘Vitae ac morum’, 202, 235, 252, 280, 
283, 312, 321, 368-40, 373, 384, 414, 
416. 

* Volentes statum dilecti’, 104, 105. 

* Willelmus de Englefeld ’, 82. 

edppavécdwoar oi ovpavoi, 221. 
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Abingdon, abbot of, 183, 234. 

Adhemar de Monteil de Grignan, J. B., 
titular archbishop of Claudiopolis, 377. 

Aiguebelle Abbey, 377. 

Aix, archbishop of, 386, 390. 

Albano, Annibale, 403. 


Alberbury mie 70. 


Albert, Cardinal, archduke of Austria, 
331, 332, 334-44, 349-51, 354-7, 359, 
360. 

Aldobrandini, G. F., 359. 

Alen, Thomas, 278. 
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Alonso, Candido, 427. 

Amelia, bishop of, 329. 

Amiens, referendary, 
and official of, 423. 

Ammonius, Andreas, 258. 

Antonii de Ugolinis, Puccius, 323. 

Aquileia, vicar-general of patriarch of, 
376. 

Archer, John, rector of Kettleburgh, 178. 

Arleux-en-Gohelle, Confraternity of Holy 
Cross at, 420. 

Arthur, prince of Wales, 241. 

Ascoli, bishop of, 277. 

Averham, rector of, 67. 

Bainbridge, Cardinal, 257. 

Ballybeg, priory of, 365. 

Baratti, G. B., 369. 

Barbarigo, Pietro, patriarch of Venice, 
392-7, 399, 404. 

Barberiis, Donatus de, 372, 373. 

Barking Abbey, 116. 

Baron, William, 217. 

Bartholotto, Bernardino, 288. 

Bath, bishop of, 113. 

Belluno, bishop of, 404. 

Belvoir Priory, 7. 

Benson, Richard, 283. 

Bermondsey, prior of St. Saviour’s at, 80. 

Bernardi, Antonius, 225. 

Bernardi de Guignis, Girolamo, 228. 

Billon, Abraham and Marie, 388. 

Birchenshaw, John, abbot of St. 
burgh’s, Chester, 267. 

Black, John, 202. 

Blackmore Priory, 117. 

Bonne Chose, Thomas de, 380. 

Bonner, Humphrey, 267. 

Boquet, Maurice, 425. 

Borgo di Sartirana, church of SS. Peter 
and Paul at, 422. 

Bouesgue, Jean, monk of Fécamp, 212. 

Bourbon, duke of, 411. 

Boxley, abbot of, 128. 

Braybrok, Sir Gerard, junior, and Eliza- 
beth his wife, 198. 

Brereton, J ohn, 244. 

Bromholm Priory, 43. 

Brunswick, abbot of St. Giles’s at, 240. 

Buckingham, archdeacon of, 69. 

Burgos, hospital del Rey at, 238, 371. 

Burgundy, Philip, duke of, 216. 

Burscough Priory, 193. 

Bury St. Edmunds, abbot of, 203, 204. 

Bushmead Priory, 77. 

Byland, abbot of, 109, 110. 

Caerleon Abbey, 52. 

Cambrai, official of bishop of, 425. 

Campeggio, Cardinal, 274, 300. 

Canterbury, archbishop of, 113, 139, 200, 
201, 208, 245, 251. 

—eecclesiastical authorities of province 
of, 52, 71. 

— prior of, 208. 

— province of, 61. 

— William Warham, archdeacon ci, 280. 

Carrow Priory, 65. 

Cartmel, prior of, 98. 

Casale, Paul, 317. 

Caserta, bishop of, 324. 

Cassan Priory, 148. 


doyen of canons, 


Wer- 
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Castellanis, Julius de, 259. 

Catherine of Aragon, 241. 

Ceneda, abbey of S. Pietro di Colle at, 
404. 

— bishop of, 404. 

Chalon, abbot of St. Pierre de, 224. 

Charles IV, Emperor, 190. 

Charlton, Lewis, bishop of Hereford, 180. 

Chatard, Humbert, prior of La Chaux, 
210. 

Chester, abbot of St. Werburgh’s at, 267. 

— bishop of, 19. 

Cistercian Order, 19, 32, 33, 59, 84-9, 99, 
100, 107, 108, 121, 123, 125, 126, 
143-5. 

Clairvaux Abbey, 128, 134, 162. 

Claudi, Niccold, 415, 416. 

Clothall Hospital, 96. 

Cloyne and Cork, Roman Catholic bishop 
of, 364. 

Cluny Abbey, and Cluniac Order, 35, 38, 
104, 105, 124, 127, 146, 150-5, 213, 224 

Cluts, Belia, 239. 

Coimbra, bishop of, and Jesuit college at, 
338. 

Collis, Augustinus de, 233. 

Compiégne, abbot of St. Corneille de, 146. 

Conti, Giulia, 379. 

Cork, Roman Catholic bishop of, 361, 
363. See also Cloyne and Cork. 

C_.s0, Lorenzo, 260. 

Cottingham (afterwards 
Priory, 172. 

Coventry and Lichfield, bishop of, 158, 
267, 270. 

Crépy, church of St. Thomas the Martyr 
at, 28. 

Crony. n, Donough, 364. 

Dale Abbey, 59, 71, 160. 

Darius, Sylvester, 297. 

Dax, bishop of, 202. 

Dene, Robert, 217. 

Derckum, M. J., 419. 

Dijon, abbot of St. Benigne de, 224. 

Douai, English College at, 405. 

— parish church of St. James the 
Apostle at, 391. 

Drax Priory, 112. 

— prior of, 188. 

Drijver, Martin de, 421. 

Dromore, Roman Catholic bishop elect 
of, 328. 

Drontheim, canons of, 140. 

Dublin, archbishop of, 201. 

Dudley, Arthur, 296. 

Durham, bishop of, 245. 

Eakring, rector of, 64. 

Eastern church, 18, 221. 

Edward I, king of England, 147, 163, 
169. 

Edward II, king of England, 171. 

Edward III, king of England, 173, 175-7, 
180, 184. 

Elizabeth of York, 242. a 

Elphin, Roman Catholic bishop of, 327. 

Elstow Abbey, 34, 69, 76. 

Englefeld, Sir William de, 82, 111. 

Erfurt, abbot of St. James’s at, 240. 

Eton College, 222, 223. 

Exeter, bishop of, 271. 


Haltemprice) 
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Faenza, bishop of, 354. 

— vicar-general of, 329. 

Ferdinand VI, king of Spain, 418. 

Flaxley Abbey, 114. 

Florence, archbishop of, 228. 

Forli, referendary, doyen of canons, and 
vicar-general of, 402. 

Foscari, Maria and Catarina, 227. 

Foucarmont Abbey, 23, 50, 51, 57, 72-4, 
90-5, 

France, dauphin of, 426. 

Frederick Il, Emperor, 101. 

Friars Minor (Observatine), vicar-general 
of Ultramontane Province of, 232. 

Frohn, J. L. W. N., 419. 

Funay, clergy of, 352. 

Furness Abbey, 44. 

Gambara, Uberto di, 302. 

Geneva, church of Dominicans of the 
Palais at, 248. 

— priory of Friars Preachers of, 196. 

Genoa, Banco di San Giorgio at, 348. 

— city of, 159. 

— doge of, 259. 

— doge and governatori of, 346-8, 353. 

Glastonbury, prior and abbot of, 131. 

Gloucester, Humphrey, duke of, 216. 

—— and Eleanor his wife, 220. 

Goderych, J ohn, 249. 

Godoni,-Giuseppe, bishop of Sagona, 346. 

Gonzaga, Vincenzo, Cardinal, 366. 

Gournay Priory, 212. 

Grany Priory, 51a. 

Gresham, William, 319. 

Grimani, Cardinal, 401. 

Grimani, Vittore, patrician of Venice, 
374. 

Grosmont Priory, 192. 

Gualterio, Cardinal, 398, 400, 403, 406. 

Gualterio, Luigi, 410, 411. 

Haliwell Priory, 80. 

Haltemprice Priory, 172. 

Hanney, Peter de, abbot of Abingdon, 
183. 

Harmesborch de Gronaw, Johann, 240. 

Haywarde, Thomas, 235. 

Hegdon, Brian, LL.D., 250. 

Henry III, king of England, 115, 129, 
133, 136. 

Henry VI, king of England, 245. 

Henry VII, king of England, 242, 243. 

Henry VIII, king of England, 251, 253- 
8, 261, 263, 265, 266, 268, 269, 275, 277, 
279, 284, 287, 289, 290, 292, 293, 295, 
297-9, 302-6, 311. 

Hereford, bishop of, 114, 115, 118. 

Horsham St. Faith Priory, 15. 

Huancavelica, Confraternity ‘ad bene 
moriendum ” at, 383. 

Hulme Abbey, 130. 

— abbot of, 226. 

Huntingdon Priory, 5, 157, 166, 170, 218. 

Huts, Walter, 239. 

Ingham Priory, 226. 

Isabella of France, wife of Richard II, 
201. 

Issoudun, church of St. Denis at, 37. 

James IV, king of Scotland, 253. 

James V, king of Scotland, 309. 

Jesus, Society of, 333. 


John, cardinal priest of SS. Marcellinus 
and Peter, 168. 

John, clerk, Strasbourg diocese, 102. 

John, king of England, 54-6. 

John of Jandun, 174. 

J ouvenel de Harville des Ursins, C. C. E., 
Marquis de Trainel, 409. 

Just-Mont Abbey, 26. 

Kellum, William, 219. 

Kelly, Edmund, Roman Catholic bishop 
of Clonfert, 408. 

Kenilworth Priory, 63, 138, 142, 158. 

Kneesall, rector of, 66. 

Kobbroeck, Clara van, 421. 

La Rochelle, official of bishop of, 388. 

Lancaster, Edmund of, 119. 

Las Huelgas, abbess of, 238. 

Lautenbach, provost and dean of, 102. 

Layton, William, 312. 

Leeds, prior and canons of, 203. 

Leicester, archdeacon of, 158. 

Lenfant (?), Guillermus, bishop elect of 
Chrysopolis, 231. 

Lerida, official of see of, 324. 

Leuze, collegiate church of, 375. 

Lexinton, Robert de, 62. 

Lexinton, William de, 103. 

Liége, bishop of, 230. 

Lincoln, bishop of, 19, 45, 113, 208. 

— see of, 11, 39. * 

Lisbon, St. Vincent’s Priory at, 79 

Lisieux, official of bishop of, 380. 

Lodi, bishop of, 335. 

London, archdeacon of, 200. 

— bishop of, 113, 200, 245. 

— Charterhouse in, 205, 206. 

— dean of, 182. 

— prior of Holy Trinity in, 80. 

— prior of St. Bartholomew’s in, 80. 

— rectors of archdeaconry of, 200. 

—St. Mary Graces Abbey in, 186 

Longpont Priory, 105. 

Louis XII, king of France, 243. 

Louis XIV, king of France, 385, 389. 

Louvain, dean of St. James’s at, 239 

Luisa Isabella, queen-widow of Spain, 410. 

Lyons, archbishop of, 8. 

Maccuan, Patrick, Roman Catholic bishop 
of Dromore, 326. 

Macerata, bishop of, 329. 

Macon, prior of St. Pierre at, 224. 

Malchiauellis, Boninsegna de, 228. 

Malines, official of archbishop of, 421 

Margam Abbey, 36. 

Maroto, Thomasia, 427. 

Marseille, abbot of St. Victor de, 153, 154. 

Marsilius of Padua, 174. 

Mary queen of Scots, 325. 

Maure, abbey of, 365. 

Maursmiinster Abbey, 102. 

Mayhew, Richard, bishop of Hereford, 246. 

Medici, P. F. de’, 381, 382, 412, 413. 

Melvil, James, 309. 

Miranda, Girolamo, 360. 

Missenden Abbey, 82, 111. 

Montford, Henricus dominus loci de, 
miles, and Oeda his wife, 189. 

Montierneuf, abbot of, 104. 

Moraés, Sebastian de, bishop of Funay, 
352 
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Namona, locus (abbey) de, 361. 
Namur, provost of St. Mary’s at, 239. 
Newenham Priory, 58. 

Newhouse Abbey, 22, 27. 

Nisibis, titular archbishop of, 426. 

Norwich, bishop of, 211. 

— priory, 208. 

— vicar-general of, 226. 

Novara, bishop of, 349. 

— referendary, doyen of canons, and vicar- 
general of, 382, 412. 

Noyon, bishop of, 197. 

O’Flanagan, Patrick, 327. 

O’Hegan, Owen, 361, 363-5. 

Orleans, Louis, duke of, 197. 

Ossory, bishop of, 363. 

Padua, prior of St. Benedict’s at, 202. 

— vicar-general of bishop of, 379. 

Paris, Augustinian Hermits of, 168. 

Parker, Richard, 301. 

Parker, Thomas, 294. 

Pascucci, C. G. M., 358. 

Pasi, Costantino, 320, 329, 330. 

— Francesco, 368. 

Paule, Niccold a, 387. 

Payn, Thomas, 282. 

Pelizza, Polidoro, 376. 

Perugia, vicar-general of, 358. 

Philip IT, king of Spain, 345. 

Piccolomini, Cardinal E. S., 424. 

Pinto, Gonsalvo, 256. 

Pisa, vicar-general of archbishop of, 387 

Pizzamiglio, Francesca, 376. 

Pole, Edward de la, 236. 

Ponthieu, Joan of, 115. 

Poughley, prior of, 82. 

Preachers, Order of, 225. 

Prittlewell Priory, 53. 

= Eleanor of, wife of Henry IH, 

15. 

Quarr, abbot of, 78. 

Raghenhill, Robert, rector of Whiston, 
209. 

Rambaldi, Giuseppe, 414. 

Ramsey Abbey, 97. 

Raso van der Lu. d.., 230. 

Ravenna, Annona of, 400. 

Reading, precentor of, 111. 

— prior of, 82. 

Redeker, Richard, priest, 207. 

Reims, archbishop of, 23. 

— ecclesiastical authorities of province 
of, 51. 

Riario, Cardinal, 334. 

Richard II, king of England, 194, 201. 

Richmond (diocese York), archdeacon of, 
217. 

Rievaulx, abbot of, 109, 110. 

Ripatransone, bishop of, 331. 

Rochester Priory, 191. 

Roffia, M. F., 384. 

Rondanini, Carlo, 370. 

Ross, vicar apostolic in, 364. 

Rouen, archbishop of, 23. 

— dean and chapter of, 13. 

Royston Priory, 29, 41. 

Rufford Abbey, 9, 10, 19, 20, 64, 66, 67, 
75, 83, 161, 179, 181, 185, 186, 187, 188, 
209. ; 

Sains, Jehan de, 197. 
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St. Albans Abbey, 11, 39, 40, 42, 69. 

— prior and archdeacon of, 76. 

St. Andrew’s, archbishop of, 261. 

— priory, 30. 

St. Denis, abbot of, 139. 

St. John of Jerusalem, 
hospital of, 229. 

— Order of, 299, 308. 

St. Neots Priory, 25, 45. 

St. Omer, abbey of St. Bertin at, 1-3, 

St. Peter’s Abbey at. .., 137. 

Ste. Colombe, abbot of, 155. 

Salisbury, dean of, 131. 

— —and chapter of, 12. 

Sanctuaries in England, 237 

Sanga, G. B., 304. 

Savorgnano, Domenico, 367. 

Sawtrey Abbey, 6, 17, 21, 31, 46-9, 68, 
106, 149, 167, 182, 199. 

Schakersdale, Catherine, 219. 

Scomber, Nicholas, 269. 

Selincourt Abbey, 423. 

Sempringham Order, 109, 110. 

Sepurey, Francoise de, 380. 

Shayre, John, 321, 322. 

Shelford, prior of, 185. 

Shirburn, prior of, 82. 

Shrewsbury, archdeacon of, 112. 

Sinigaglia, referendary and doyen of 
canons of, 415. 

Smyth, John, 281. 

Soucilanges Abbey, 8. 

Southwark, St. Mary’s Priory at, 61. 

Sowthorne, Thomas, 318. 

Spain, dean of holy office in, 417. 

— papal nuncio in, 362. 

Spensar, Miles, 252. 

Squarso, Girolamo, 379. 

Stafford, earl of, 215. 

Stanfordia, Robert de, prior of Newstead, 
afterwards of Huntingdon, 170. 

Stopley, John de, monk of St. Albans, 203. 

Stratford Langthorne, abbot of, 186. 

Stuart, James Edward, the Old Pretender, 
408. 

— — sons of, 417, 418. 

Tascher, Pierre, 423. 

Templars, 120, 122. 

Teruel, bishop of, 417. 

Thetford Priory, 7. 

Thornholm Priory, 14. 

Thorp, J ohn, archdeacon of Suffolk, 211. 

Thurgarton, prior of, 209. 

Tiron Abbey, 156. 

Toledo, vicar, during vacancy of see of, 427. 

Tornielli, Giovanni, 402. 

Tortona, bishop elect of, 311. 

Tréves, referendary, doyen of canons, 
and official of, 419. 

Treviso, referendary, dean and vicar- 
general of, 372. 

Tuy, bishop of, 200. 

Valencia, official of see of, 324. 

Valldigna Abbey, 324. 

— abbot of, 362. 

Varano, Berardoda, Lord of Camerino,2! 4. 

Varre, William. See Warre. 

Vaudey, abbot of, 24. a 

Venice, clergy of city and diocese of, 315. 

— people of city and diocese of, 396. 
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Venice, republic of, 389. 

— vassals of patriarchate of, 397. 

Vergil, Polydore, 263. 

Vergne de Montenard de Tressan, Louis 
de la, bishop of Vabres, 378. 

= abbot of St. Mary’s in Organis at, 
20 


— bishop of, 404. 

—city of, and house of lepers of St. 
James at, 135. 

—St. Zeno’s Abbey at, 374. 

Vienne, archbishop of, 8. 

Villers Lisle Adam, P. de, 308. 

Vrouwen-Parck Abbey, 132. 

Warham, William, 280. 

Warre (?), William, 276. 

Waterbeach Abbey, 165. 

Waverley Abbey, 4. 

Wells, canonry at, 164. 

Wenceslaus, Emperor, 190, 194. 

West, Nicholas, bishop of Ely, 262. 


Whitby, abbot of, 192. 

Whyte, Juliana, 217. 

Wiet, Henri, 407. 

Wilbore, J ohn, 273. 

Winchester, bishop of, 245, 251, 272. 

Wingham, provostship of, 280. 

Wolsey, Cardinal, 264, 267, 274, 285, 286, 
291, 300, 307, 308, 310, 313-17. 

Worcester, bishop of, 171, 174. 

— — official of, 112. 

Wormeley, prior of, 81. 

Worms, dean and chapter of St. Andrew’s 
Church at, 141. 

Wroxall Priory, 16. 

Yonge, J ohn, 247. 

York, archbishop of, 19, 172, 201, 219. 

— chancellor of, 181. 

— ecclesiastical authorities of province 
of, 86, 106 

Zwolle, Augustinian priory and rector of 
parish church of, 195. 


A Letter of 1721 from St. Saphorin to Townshend 


THE writer recently acquired a small collection of letters written 
by St. Saphorin to Townshend and of contemporary copies of 
others from the same source, covering the period 1714-27, amongst 
which the following original of the year 1721 was found. As thee 
other lettres particuliéres are bound up with the former’s dispatches 
of the half-year July-December,’ this document may form an 
apposite supplement to them, especially when read in connexion 
with Townshend’s dispatch of 11 July and lettre particuliére of 
8/19 September * and St. Saphorin’s reply of 9 August and his 
subsequent letter of 22 August/2 September.* The first half 
of the text is typical of his long-standing relation to the secretary 
of state and forms a counterpart to the ‘ great esteem ’ enter- 
tained for him by George I* and Townshend’s own persuasion 
‘of his past Services, & future usefullness to the Publick good of 
Europe’.® The letter is written in the beautiful hand characteristic 
of the clerk who wrote most of St. Saphorin’s official dispatches, 
while the conventional autograph valediction and the signature 
likewise follow their form. C. 8. B. BUCKLAND. 


Lettre particuliére 
My Lord 

Tay receu avec les sentimens de reconnoissance les plus vifs la lettre 

particuliere que Votre Excellence m’a fait l’honneur de m’écrire le 8 7>re, 


A Vienne le 26. d’Octobre 1721. 


1 Of 29 July/9 August and 5/16 August and 22 August/2 September 1721 (Public 
Record Office, State Papers, Foreign, Germany (Empire) and Hungary, 44). 

* Drafts. Both ibid. 42. * Both lettres particuliérea (ibid. 44). 

* Townshend to Schaub, Whitehall, 14/25 February 1715/6 (State Papers, Foreign, 
Entry Books, 42). 

5 The same to the same, Whitehall, 17/28 January 1715/6 (ibid.). Cf. also his 
letter to the avoyer and council of Berne, Whitehall, 7/18 January 1714/5 (ibid. 212)- 
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_que vous receviéz tous les ans de la Tresorerie icy, & Elle a eu la bonté d’ordoner 
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Indépendamment de toute autre consideration, la confiance dont Elle 
daigne bien m’honorer sera toujours pour moy la chose du monde la plus 
précieuse, et lors que j’ay pris la liberté de la feliciter sur une conduite 
aussi habile, et aussi utile au service du Roy que la été la sienne dans le 
dernier Parlement, et qui a si bien fait connoitre & toute l'Europe sa 
prudence & son sgavoir-faire, je n’ay fait que de joindre ma conviction 
particuliere 4 la Conviction generale. Aussi, My Lord, Votre Excellence 
me pardonnera si je luy dis cecy: Il y a long tems que je suis persuadé 
qu'il n’y a aucune Nation dans |’Europe parmi laquelle il se trouve plus 
de grands genies qu’en Angleterre, mais le genie y étant vif et ardent, 
il est peut estre plus rare qu’autre part d’y trouver des Gens qui pésent 
le pour et le contre de toutes les affaires, et qui lient bien toutes leurs 
démarches ensemble. Au moins, My Lord, de tous les Anglois que j’ay 
eu l’honneur de connoitre, je n’ay encore vi que Votre Excellence seule 
qui eit ce talent & un souverain degré, et qui ait sgi faire dans toutes les 
choses qu’Elle a traittées une exacte connection de toutes ses parties, 
et qui ait sgi preparer les choses en y observant tous les antecedens 
nécessaires ; et c’est li cependant l’ame de toutes les grandes affaires. On 
les gate peut étre aussi souvent par le trop d’esprit qu’on y veut mettre, 
et le feu ott l’on s’abandonne, que par l’incapacité; et ce n’est que lors 
qu’on a les idées non seulement grandes, mais justes & suivies, que |’on 
y peut réiissir. Ie me souviendray toute ma vie avec un vrai plaisir de 
la maniere dont Votre Excellence et le défunt Pensionnaire Heinsius?} 
scirent éviter le piége des Francois dans le Congrés de Gertruydenberg,? 
et par la sans la prévarication du dernier Ministere de la defunte Reyne 
quelle bonne Paix ne seroit-on pas parveni & faire ? Ie suis au desespoir, 
My Lord, de n’auoir pas pi expedier ce Courrier plutot ;* mais je la 
supplie d’estre persuadée, que bien loin que je me sois épargné dans le 
travail, je l’ay reculé en le voulant pousser plus loin que ma santé ne me 
le permettoit ; et rien au monde ne me fait plus de peine que lors que 
je ne suis pas en état de remplir ma fonction avec la regularité qu’il 
seroit & souhaitter. Ie me prevaus, My Lord, de la bonté que Votre 
Excellence a eiie de me marquer qu’Elle tiendroit la main 4 ce que je 
fusse payé des deux demi années de mes extraordinaires qui sont 
échus, et Mr. Payzant s’estant bien voulu charger de ma Procure, je la 
luy envoye. C’est le 11¢ Iuillet V. Stile qu’Elle m’a marqué que Sa M¢¢. 
avoit eu la bonté d’augmenter mes appointemens,* et la derniere demi 


1 Who had died on 3 August 1720. 

2 St. Saphorin was in the United Provinces at the time, negotiating on behalf of 
Berne (M. Lutz, Nekrolog denkwiirdiger Schweizer, ad loc.). Of this period see also his 
letter to Townshend, dated Berne, 4 February 1711, on a projected alliance with the 
protestant cantons (Hist. MSS. Comm., Manuscripts of the Marquess Townshend, 
XI, app. iv, p. 78). 

’ For the reason of the delay compare St. Saphorin’s letter of 11/22 October 
(State Papers, Foreign, Germany (Empire) and Hungary, 44): ‘Celle cy’n’est que 
pour vous dire que l’on est apres & mettre au net et en chiffre mes principales 
Depeches pour expedier le Messager Martram [Mottram], qui pourra partir dans peu 
de jours.’ 

* Townshend to St. Saphorin (Draft) 11/22 July 1721 (State Papers, Foreign, 
Germany (Empire) and Hungary, 42): ‘ J’ay representé & Sa Maté l’etat des sommes 
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année de mes extraordinaires écheoit le 2. d’Aoit V. Stile, ainsi 4 quel- 
ques jours prés en méme tems. Je ne me fay aucune peine de payer 
les 6 sols de la Taxe dont Elle me parle.t Ie ne scay si Elle sétend 
sur le passé, ou seulement depuis le tems que l’Acte du Parlement ? 
court. Le Roy, par les soins de Votre Excellence, me donne assez pour 
pouuoir subsister trés honorablement icy, et je me confie en la bonté 
de Votre Excellence qu’Elle voudra bien tenir la main a la régularité des 
payemens, qui m’importe plus que la quantité.® Et si Elle daignoit 
m’apprendre de quelle maniere ces payemens se feront & l’avenir, je lui 
en aurois beaucoup d’obligation. Comme l’augmentation que Sa M¢, 
m’a faite va environ 4 1000H Sterl., cela feroit au lieu des 1600 que j’avois 
d’extraordinaire, 2600, et ma pension. Je demande tres humblement en 
grace & Votre Excellence, de me continuer l’honneur de sa bienvueillance, 
et d’agréer le parfait respect avec lequel j’ay l’honneur d’estre 
My Lord 4De Votre Excellence 
Le trés humble, et trés 
obeissant serviteur 
F L de Pesme de St Saphorin 


AS. E. My Lord 
Vicomte de Townshend 
Je supplie V. E. de tourner 
PS. 
l’avois dessein d’envoyer & Votre Excellence la Copie de ma lettre au Roi ; ® 


mais un de mes Copistes s’estant trouvé incommodé, il m’auroit fallu 
retarder d’un jour le depart du Courier;® outre que j’ay jugé qu Elle 
la verroit assez sans cela 

[No Endorsement. } 


qu’on vous paye a l’avenir sur le pied d’Envoyé & de Plenipotentiaire qui est 5. livres 
sterlin par jour pour l'un, & 3 pour l’autre, et 600" sterlin par an au lieu de extra- 
ordinaires, ce qui monte en tout 4 3520. livres sterlin et fait a peu pres 1000. livres 
sterlin par an plus que vous n’aviés eu auparavant. Le Roy a aussi ordonné qu'on 
payait & votre Secretaire, dont vous avés recommendé les soins, la somme de deux 
cens livres sterlin ; ainsi si vous voulés tirer sur moy pour cet argent Je ne manquerai 
pas de faire acquitter la lettre de change ponctuellement. J’ay aussi obtenu de Sa 
Ma* une pareille somme pour le precepteur de vétre fils que vous avés envoyé icy 
avec vos Depeches du 5° du mois dernier.’ This St. Saphorin acknowledged in his 
lettre particuliére of 29 July/9 August (ibid. 44). 

1 In Townshend’s lettre particuliére of 8/19 September 1721 (Draft) (ibid. 42). 

* 7 George I, stat. 1, c. 27 (see § 19). 

® See St. Saphorin’s lettre particuliére of 22 August/2 September 1721, where he 
expresses his hope for payment ‘dans une Circonstance ou j’ay plus de 3000" Sterl. 
fort en l’air par cés malheureuses affaires du Sud [the South Sea trouble] ’ (ibid. 44), 

* The words ‘ De... St Saphorin’ are in his own hand with the exception of the 
capital D of ‘ De’ and L of ‘Le’, which—as elsewhere—were inserted, evidently as a 
guide, by the clerk. 

5 Dated 16/27 October 1727 (ibid. 44). 

® On this journey Mottram carried, among others, St. Saphorin’s official dispatch to 
Townshend, Vienna, 16/27 October 1727 (ibid. 44), and, it is to be presumed, the private 
letter here reproduced (Townshend to St. Saphorin (Draft), 31 October/11 November 
1721, ibid. 42). Townshend received them on 31 October/11 November (ihid.). 
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Reviews of Books 


Droit Romain. Apergu Historique Sommaire. Par G.Cornit. (Bruxelles: 
Imprimerie Médicale et Scientifique, 1921.) 





I sHOULD like to recommend this text-book to the attention of historians 
as well as lawyers. It is the outcome of many years of study and teaching, 
and it is to be desired that a careful translation should make it widely 
accessible to English and American students. 

The nearest approach to a readable historical summary of Roman law 
as known at present, appears to be Mayr’s six little volumes in Goschen’s 
popular library, which, however, are somewhat more elementary than 
Dr. Cornil’s book, which latter is a condensed but clearly written course of 
lectures arranged according to a systematic plan. It falls naturally into 
three parts—origins, classical period, and the late empire (Bas Empire). 
References are sparingly given, but a comprehensive index of passages 
interpreted or referred to shows that few important texts, if any, have 
been disregarded. The juridical material is put into close connexion with 
the main features of political, economic, and literary life, and historians 
might do worse than take counsel of this summary of Roman law in 
treating problems of Roman antiquities. A characteristic instance of the 
utilization of facts of cultural history may be cited, that given in 
chapter v of the first book in part ii. It deals with the use of writing in 
acts in law (‘ L’Kcriture dans |’ Activité Juridique ’). Marquardt’s account 
of private life and Wilcken-Mitteis’s Chrestomathy have formed the back 
ground of a very lively exposition. For the sake of completeness, however, 
more attention should have been devoted to ‘ lapidary ’ inscriptions which 
play so great a part in public law, but present also a good deal of material 
for private law ; for instance, in the matter of donations, charities, manu- 
missions, leases, association, &c., Roman law is not quite so dependent 
on this kind of material as Greek law, but it is sufficient to look through 
Wilman’s Exempla Inscriptionum to appreciate its importance for the 
romanized half of the Mediterranean circle. 

The treatment of the law of obligations seems to me to be particularly 
successful as far as the juridical exposition is concerned. But here again 
I cannot help expressing a wish for greater completeness in the descrip- 
tions of the working of the main source of the obligation ex contractu of 
the classical period, namely the ius gentium. The statement on p. 97 is 
too brief, and admits of misunderstanding. The ius gentium is not sufli- 
ciently distinguished from the ius naturale: many beginners will not 
notice that the ratio naturalis of a juridical institution may have nothing 
to do with the law of nature. Even artificial institutions have their 
natural meaning. A receipt certainly has its natural and reasonable 
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meaning, and plays a considerable part in the ius gentium as acceptilatio. 
But it would be hardly right to regard it as a definite ontcome of the law 
of nature. Again, there is the distinction between law common to all men 
and a law common to the freemen of all nations. The famous passage of 
Marcianus which assigns slavery to the law of nations, but not to the 
law of nature, in the sight of which all human beings are equal in rights 
provides a case in point. 

The intricate problem of the origin of the testament in Roman law is 
treated on pp. 73 ff. It would be impossible to follow M. Cornil’s argument 
in detail, but I cannot help thinking that the contrast between the heredis 
institutio in the comitia calata, on the one hand, and the testamentum in 
procinctu and that per aes et libram on the other, is overdrawn. Our 
authorities do not justify the sharp opposition between a public act 
sanctioned by the comitia calata and a private act passed in front of 
the army. The latter species are described precisely as substitutes for the 
comitial will, and cannot therefore be constructed in opposition to it. 
The rule ‘ nemo pro parte testatus, pro parte intestatus decedere potest ’ 
is hardly to be explained as a mere survival from an age when the object 
of the will was exclusively to perpetuate the personality of the deceased. 
The maxim was quite a familiar one with the jurisconsults of the Empire, 
and in their mouths it had a proper juridical significance : one cannot die 
intestate after having made a will: in other words, rights descending 
from a person who has left a will are derived from the will and not 
from the rules of intestate succession. 

Before concluding I should like to express the wish that the famous 
controversy as to the antiquity of the Twelve Tables should be treated 
somewhat more fully in subsequent editions, which are sure to be 
required in no distant future. It has its significance in the history of 
juridical literature, and although I quite agree with M. Cornil’s statement 
of its result, the modernizations brought about by time and misunder- 
standings are certainly not devoid of importance. 

A book which embraces so wide a subject and deals with so many 
particular points is sure to call forth criticisms and suggestions. But 
taken as a whole it should be welcomed as an excellent exposition of 
Roman legal principles. P. VINoGRADOFF. 


Illustrations of the History of Medieval Thought and Learning. By R. L. 
Poote. Second edition. (London: Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 1920.) 


TuE Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has deserved well of 
students of the middle ages and indeed of a wider public by undertaking 
the republication of Dr. Poole’s now classic work, which has long been 
out of print. It is not easy either to particularize or to limit its influence 
on English medieval studies since its first appearance in 1884. Though 
in a narrower field, its effect has been like that of Maitland’s papers, 
a slow infiltration, which, while adding new knowledge, has made intel- 
ligible what was already known. The curious, alien puzzle, as Dr. Poole 
revealed it, became a rational development. 
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Some part of this intelligibility was due to Dr. Poole’s understanding 
of and insistence on the human personality of the authors of whom he 
treated, and on the outer accidents which shaped their lives and had 
a share in forming their opinions. With men who are known chiefly from 
their speculative writings and from the denunciation of their opinions by 
their opponents, there is a natural tendency to treat a man as a book, and 
in the formal anatomy of his thoughts to forget the life and circumstances 
which gave them applicability and purpose. But in the Illustrations, for 
instance, Gottschalk’s embittered view of predestination, with the doom 
he plentifully dealt out to his kind, becomes the natural outburst of a man 
immured in a monastery by an arbitrary act of Lewis the Pious, after 
a synod had released him from the monkish profession which his father 
had forced on him asa child. He had been predestined in his own life, 
and only under his poetical name of Theodulus could something of the 
unspoilt nature of the man transpire. ‘ Few disputes’, says Dr. Poole 
(p. 45) of this controversy on predestination, ‘ ever had a more accidental 
origin.’ This is true, but it was also fitting that the crumbling Carolingian 
empire should be the background to his gloomy doctrine. 

The book, as its readers know, falls into two divisions, the origin of 
which Dr. Poole explains in the short biographical preface he has prefixed 
to the new edition. The first, reaching to chapter vii, deals with the 
survival and revival of learning and thought in the early middle ages from 
Charlemagne to Frederick Barbarossa. It is remarkable how much the 
preservation of the knowledge of the classics was due to the British Isles. 
The sound learning of Alcuin, the genius of John the Scot, returned to 
the Continent some of the culture it had lost. It was in part a far-off 
result of the mission of St. Augustine, a paradoxical consequence to flow 
from the pontificate of Pope Gregory the Great, whose Philistine attitude 
to letters Dr. Poole emphasizes. In John the Scot elements of both the 
later schools of thought, nominalism and realism, are present, but it is 
not until after the dark age of disaster has been made good at the end 
of the eleventh century, that the time of the schoolmen begins and along 
with it the renewed clash of those two natural trends of human specula- 
tion. In the century and a half preceding we hear of the great diffusers 
and reawakeners of learning, of Bruno, Gerbert, and Fulbert;: in the 
mid eleventh Anselm is uplifted far beyond the capacity of his time, but 
does not enter on the tedious path by which that time was to progress. 
In the twelfth we have the succession of schoolmen. Dr. Poole here 
describes the ebb and flow of their opinions, in the elucidation of which 
he is at his best, and these masterly chapters have most experienced 
revision in the new issue. But profound and subtle though they were, it 
is not perhaps so much what the schoolmen thought as what they taught 
which was of most importance. They taught half-barbaric Europe, one 
may almost say, the use of the reasoning and critical faculties, how to 
think and how to learn, how to dare to inquire. This debt we still owe 
to the Breton Abailard and the rivals he scorned, and, perhaps we may 
add, to the dreary glossators who expounded the meaning and deduced 
the consequences of the texts of the civil law. How much the movement 
of the Italian Renaissance owed to this prolonged mental training of 
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preceding centuries, culminating in the study of Aristotle, is perhaps even 
now not sufficiently recognized. 

The second part of the book has yet to be surpassed for the lucidity 
and precision of its exposé of the political theory of the later middle ages. 
Beginning with the philosophical, but hopelessly unpractical imaginations 
of John of Salisbury—‘ all temporary matters John passes by ’ (p. 205)— 
we pass through the extreme hierarchical theory of Augustinus Triumphus 
to the writers in defence of the secular state : to Peter Dubois recasting 
the existing assortment of power in Europe with the serenest national 
complacency; to Dante attempting in the noblest medieval fashion 
a harmony of the universe by the exchange of ‘ one impossible theory for 
another equally impossible ’ (p. 229); to Marsilius of Padua, rediscover- 
ing and reinventing the classical theory of the state, democratic, all- 
.powerful, one and indivisible, subject to a natural law of human societies, 
and the while broacbing novelty after novelty till he seems to anticipate 
the nineteenth century ; to Ockham, the indefatigable querist, the most 
unsettling of all philosophers; to Wycliffe, seeming to reach one hand 
heartily between the idealist John of Salisbury and the Spiritual Fran- 
ciscans, and withdrawing the other, a little perhaps stained by contact, 
from Marsilius of Padua. Dr. Poole’s acutest analysis is perhaps reserved 
for Wycliffe, of whose treatises De Dominio he has produced model editions, 
but for its modernity his brilliant abstract of Marsilius, still the best in 
English, has perhaps the greater interest. He corrects in a note (p. 242) 
the too sweeping statement in the text, that Marsilius ‘ exercised little 
direct influence on the movement of thought’, but perhaps he a little 
diminishes Marsilius’s achievement, making him even more of a visionary 
doctrinaire than he was, when he says (p. 247) that ‘ none of the opponents 

of the papal claims .. . make any attempt to adjust their schemes to the 
political or legal framework of their own country ’. Yet Marsilius’s country 
was first the commune of Padua, and secondly the Italicum regnum which 
is always in his thoughts, and whose lacerated state prompts his Defensor 
as it did Machiavelli’s Prince. It is this, for one thing, which made 
Marsilius so much less fanciful and more fruitful in his purely political 
theory than his contemporaries: that he has in his eye, and attempts to 
justify and improve by Aristotelian reasoning, the Italian commune as 
it worked in his own day by natural growth and business-like con- 
trivance without the real intervention of any theory whatever. Marsilius 
does not really care about the empire (pp. 234-5, 244), but he does about 
the working of the secular state as seen in an Italian commune. The 
audience he addressed and the generalized method of his day have 
obscured this practical foundation of his state-theory. To mention only 
one or two points: we have the arengo or mass-assembly as the ultimate 
legislator, the supreme elected executive (pars principans), whether one 
man (e. g. podestd) or a committee like the Florentine priors. The very 
process of legislation he recommends (Dict. i, cap. 13, pt. 8) is that of 
a Florentine revision of statutes. It was his native Padua which, not 
unlike other communes, found the ecclesiastics’ claim to be exempt from 
civic tribunals and taxation so intolerable that in 1282. she even denied 
them the protection of the law to which they would not submit. Marsilius’s 
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contention of the single supreme executive was indeed shown to be 
‘ expediens et necessarium experientia cunctis sensata’. But other thinkers 
less untrammelled by tradition had not his uncanny insight, to which and 
to so much else Dr. Poole introduced English scholars. 

C. W. PreviTé-ORTOoN. 


The Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted Industries. By HEerBert HEATON. 


Oxford Historical and Literary Studies, vol. x. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1920.) 


Very appropriately, this admirable study of the industries named, ‘ from 
the earliest times up to the industrial revolution ’, is the work of a former 
fellow of the university of Leeds and a present professor at Adelaide. 
But for the war and Mr. Heaton’s migration to Australasia, it would ng 
doubt have appeared much earlier. In previous publications (see biblio- 
graphy, pp. 439, 445) the author had shown his mastery of the subject, 
and had cleared up several important points in Yorkshire textile history. 
For his book, no relevant printed or manuscript source seems to have 
escaped him, and all are handled with judgement and restraint. There 
are not many historians who can move with equal ease, as Mr. Heaton 
does, among the ulnager’s accounts of the fourteenth century, the Entry 
and Order Books of the Seventeenth, the Home Office Records, the 
manuscripts of the still existing worsted committee, now in charge of 
a firm of solicitors at Bradford, and the West Riding Session Records, in 
the charge of the clerk of the peace to the Riding. The result is a book 
which will stand for a very long time. 

Mr. Heaton is working along a line already followed by others when, 
in his first chapter, he shows the extent and importance of the English, 
and with it the Yorkshire, woollen industry of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. He omits, perhaps for lack of evidence, to speculate on the 
question, when and why did men fist take to weaving? It is, however, 
a question not out of place in any history going back to ‘the earliest 
times ’. Possibly, too, more might have been made of the relation, right 
down to modern times, between the manufacture for home use and the 
manufacture for market. The medieval state took no interest in ‘ house- 
hold ’ cloths, because it had no price ; nor even in ‘ cogware ’ and ‘ Kendal 
cloths ’, because, although sold, they were sold to ‘ poor and mean people ’ 
(p. 127: from 13 Rich. II, c. 10). Henry VIII’s government (p. 133) made 
no attempt to regulate cheap goods, Kendals, Northern whites, friezes, 
and Devon cloths. The way in which the widespread practice of making 
such things unregulated may have affected municipal and national regula- 
tion of other things not always easily distinguishable from them, and may 
have provided a free rural working force upon which ‘ capitalism’ might 
draw, has, I think, not been fully appreciated. But it is, of course, a matter 
rather of speculation than of evidence, and Mr. Heaton does not care to 
go beyond his facts. 

In a very thorough discussion (pp. 15 ff.) Mr. Heaton presents the 
evidence against the view, recently again supported by Miss Sellers in 
the Victoria.County History, that Flemings had much to do with the rise 
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of the Yorkshire industry. His use of the Freemen’s Roll of York and 
of the Poll Tax Returns seems decisive ; in the latter, for example. the 
whole Halifax area contains only a single Flemish name. 

In relation to the general economic history of the country, probably 
the most important result which emerges from this perfectly unbiased 
examination of what, throughout the whole period under review, was 
England’s greatest industry, is the continuous, and one might say auto- 
matic failure of nearly all governmental regulations in turn, not excepting 
those of the Tudors. Medieval state regulation of the actual manufacture, 
under the ulnager, was based on the assumption that ‘ the same quantity 
of cloth of the same quality must always pay the same contribution to 
the national chest’ (p. 126). It affected only the better marketable 
cloths. To this was added the local regulation of the crafts. Mr. Heaton 
inclines to think that both failed: ‘it seems to have been impossible 
effectively to regulate the industry even when it was largely confined to 
the towns’ (p. 130). But government was not discouraged. ‘So we get 
a bewildering maze of legislation, throughout the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, regulating every detail’ (p. 130). This culminates in the Act 
of 1552, which tried to ‘ bring all existing varieties of cloth under the 
power of the law’ (p. 135). ‘The Act, full of good intentions, achieved 
very little ’ (p. 137). Still government strives to assert its own conception 
of industrial morality ; and we get the Act of 1597, with the usual Tudor 
preamble to the effect that all previous acts have rather increased than 
diminished the evils they set out to remedy. It was aimed especially at 
the over-stretching of Northern cloth on the ‘tenter’. The Yorkshire 
justices went on strike and would not administer it (p. 141). The 
omnipotent Tudor council thundered. The justices remained on strike. 
The council eased the law, and an Act of 1623 finally registered its 
defeat. 

The early Stuarts were enthusiasts for ‘control’. As Mr. Heaton 
points out (p. 219 n.), there is a wide field for inquiry into the provincial 
aspects of this movement, whose London side has been studied by Professor 
Unwin. There were plans for county corporations to control the now 
half-rural clothing industry. Leeds received its charter in 1626 largely 
with a view to the maintenance of closer control in the woollen and other 
industries: ‘they shall have all reasonable gilds, and . . . shall divide 
themselves into separate fraternities, Societies and mysteries ’, the charter 
runs. The town’s leading magnates tried to live up to their charter. 
Under Cromwell they are agitating for ‘one bodie politick ’, incorporated, 
to ‘run’ the whole Yorkshire broadcloth industry (p. 231). They got it, 
but ‘ of its actual working we know nothing’ (p. 234). It maintained 
a nominal existence for about thirty years. 

With the Restoration a slackening of continental demand, due to 
‘Colbertian ’ forcing-house methods applied by various princes (pp. 251-2, 
270), led to the woollen burial and other well-known acts of the period 
for making a home demand. They were in part effective. But in spite 
of centuries of failure, the government of the early eighteenth century 
loaded the statute-book again with laws about lengths, breadths, and 
weights. In 1738,-however, size-regulation was abandoned for narrow 
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cloths (p. 411). The acts of this period, which provided for numerous 
searchers, worked for a time; but by 1765 slackness had supervened. 
Yet there was a final, and gigantic, control act in that year, which set up 
whole armies of officials ; but within forty years its machinery had ceased 
to work (p. 416). The mountain of old acts regulating manufacture was 
blown up in 1821. 

‘ Labour regulafion was but little more successful. The famous and 
much-quoted rule of 1563 about the employment of one journeyman to 
every three apprentices was ‘in practice . . . disregarded’ (p. 107) by 
Yorkshiremen. The well-meaning act of 1603, which excluded clothier- 
justices from the bench when wool-workers’ wages were under discussion, 
was intended to be a minimum wage act; but in 1647 the West Riding 
justices are found assessing maximum wages under it (p. 111). From 
1672 the justices never again assessed wool-workers’ wages at all (p. 315). 
As the worsted trade only grew up in Yorkshire late in the seventeenth 
century, it was always held to lie outside apprenticeship law. In cloth 
manufacture proper apprenticeship became an economic habit, but ‘ the 
justices . . . never seem to have attempted to enforce the full demands of 
the Act of 1563’ (p. 309). Apparently apprenticeship—but for five years, 
not seven—was maintained in the eighteenth century more by the rule 
that unapprenticed clothiers might not frequent the Leeds cloth-halls 
than by any respect for a nearly forgotten law. 

So again official suspicion and condemnation of the wool middleman, 
the ‘ brogger’, never suppressed him—for, though no doubt he often 
cheated, he met a need—until finally he developed into the most -respect- 
able wool-stapler of Hanoverian times, the ‘ Sheet-Anchor of Great Britain’ 
as the London Tradesman called him in 1757 (p. 329). 

Although the ulnager did not control all cloth-making in the fourteenth 
century, the use which Mr. Heaton makes of his accounts (pp. 75 ff.) to 
illustrate the relative importance of the various parts of England as 
makers of marketable cloth is of the greatest value. The figures have 
been used before, but never so exhaustively. Again, Mr. Heaton’s intimate 
and, so to say, personal knowledge of innumerable clothiers of all ages, 
enables him to show more clearly than has ever been shown before that 
there was at no time a sharp line between ‘ domestic’ and ‘ capitalist’ 
clothiers: there was an infinite gradation of intermediate types. His 
earlier publication of the letter-books of Joseph Holroyd and Sam Hill 
had prepared us for a much fuller discussion than has previously been 
furnished of the origins of the worsted industry in the West Riding. 

But on one point connected with this matter he seems not perfectly 
consistent. Early in the book (p. 97) he records, from a will of 1576, that 
a Leeds clothier owned seven pair of wool-combs. A note says: ‘ In 
view of the fact that worsted cloths were not made in the West Riding 
until a century later, it is. difficult to decide the use to which these combs 
were put.’ Yet on pp. 265-6 he allows that the old Yorkshire coverlets 
had been made of combed (i. e. worsted) yarn, and that worsted fabrics 
were used in Yorkshire, as the wills show. Is it not probable that the 
‘household ’ workers had always employed the comb? It is known that 
very primitive—I believe prehistoric—wool fabrics show traces of it. 
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Combed knitting wool is exceedingly ancient, and it is hard to believe 
that it was not prepared everywhere. 

Mr. Heaton’s general level of care is extraordinarily high. It may, 
however, be noted that on p. 209 he calls the same fight in the Civil War 
in one place Atherton and in another Adwalton Moor. Both spellings are, 
I believe, possible, but the use of both is confusing. On p. 116 a rise in 
prices between 1588 and 1676 is attributed in part to debasement early 
in the century. The point might perhaps be sustained in argument, but 
not easily. No other even disputable passages or statements have been 
noted. Throughout the book, material, construction, deductions from 
facts established are all as thorough and satisfactory as could be 
wished. They will stand the severest tests. J. H. CLapHam. 


Mythical Bards and the Life of William Wallace. By Wittiam HENRY 
ScHOFIELD. (Harvard: University Press, 1920.) 


In this fresh study of the poem which passes under the name of Blind 
Harry, or Henry the Minstrel, the late Professor Schofield has attempted 
to provide a purely literary solution for a problem which has hitherto 
been reckoned as one of both literature and history. Briefly stated, his 
answer to the vexed questions which have caused so much inconclusive 
discussion is that in this instance, as in others, the blind minstrel is not 
a real person but a type, a late parallel to Homer and Ossian. Blind 
Harry is only one of those ‘ mythical bards’ who are not to be taken too 
seriously, and on this account much of the controversy relating to him 
naturally falls to the ground. The thesis is elaborated with much learning 
and literary skill, and there is much in the book that is both interesting 
and instructive. Yet even on the literary side the argument is less closely 
reasoned than might fairly be expected, and at times is based on mis- 
conceptions or assumptions without which it would lose much of its force. 
Those who are specially interested in the historical bearings of the problem 
will readily discover other weaknesses in Dr. Schofield’s main position. 
Some of these arise from unfamiliarity with the more local aspects of 
Scottish literature and history, others from the assumption that what is 
possible in the dim traditions of Homer, Ossian, or Taliessin is equally 
possible about the year 1500, and that sober contemporaries are no more 
to be trusted than a remote and imaginative posterity. This removal of 
the problem from the sphere of historical study into the vague region of 
literary parallels has led Dr. Schofield to deal too briefly and too dis- 
connectedly with the evidence for a real Blind Harry, which, when fairly 
put together, is much stronger than it appears in his pages. The argument 
that his existence is rendered suspect by the very form of his name and the 
absence of a surname will appear of little weight to those who have been 
familiar with similar cases in Scotland in modern times, and the citation 
of ‘Stobo’ as a parallel will be recognized as a misunderstanding of 
Scottish methods of naming persons. It is perhaps in the chapters on 
‘Master Blair’ and ‘ The Wallace as History ’ that the avoidance of the 
historical issues is most prominent. Thus the important question of the 
proper reading in bk. x. 895 is obscured by attributing the significant 
VOL. XXXVI.—-NO. CXLIV. Qq 
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pronoun ‘I’ to the editor, Dr. Moir, instead: of to the manuscript. The 
error on p. 189 of citing William Stewart’s words as Bellenden’s is unim- 
portant in itself, but ought not to have appeared in a chapter in which 
the accuracy of Blind Harry is in question. 

Even if Dr. Schofield’s literary argument were stronger than it is, 
and established a fair presumption that ‘ Blind Harry was only the 
author’s pseudonym ’, the solution does not help much towards an explana- 
tion of the historical difficulties in the poem itself. The relationship in 
which this stands to the real history of the national hero will still present 
obscure problems which are not solved by substituting an unknown 
courtly poet for the humble minstrel to whom John Major bears witness. 
Nor has Dr. Schofield suggested any adequate reason for the concealment 
of the real authorship, a concealment which in fact would have been 
futile if, as he admits, ‘it is probable that when his book was written 
there were many persons in the secret, if secret it was’. If there was no 
secret, or if it was an open one, why should both Major and Stewart have 
acquiesced in the attribution to a fictitious Blind Harry? Stewart at 
least was sufficiently at home in courtly circles to have known the truth. 

W. A. CralGIE 


Resolutién der Staten-Generaal van 1576 tot 1609. Bewerkt door Dr. hb. 


JAPIKSE. Deelen i-iv, 1576-84. (Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatién. 
The Hague :, Nijhoff, 1915-19.) 


THE high reputation of the Dutch official record publications is confirmed 
and even increased by these four large volumes. It would be hard to 
imagine a more thorny editorial task than that of dealing with the resolu- 
tions of the states-general for this period. The materials were dispersed 
among more than a score of archives in Holland and Belgium, and the 
work of collecting them was increased by the outbreak of war. They were 
voluminous, miscellaneous in character, incomplete, and untidy. For 
some of the earlier years considerable parts of them had been printed or 
summarized in earlier publications, some of them scarce and obscure. 
Fortunately, the experience of earlier workers like Gachard and De Jonge 
gave some Clues as to the best method of working, the directing commission 
drew up an elaborate set of rules for the edition, and the work was given 
to Dr. Japikse, who has brought to it the patience, exactness, and learning 
which it required. The result is an orderly and convenient presentation 
of a mass of matter which only the most expert handling could have 
rescued from confusion. The resolutions are not given in one chrono- 
logical series, though careful chronological tables are appended, but under 
a series of subject-headings, varying in number with the changes in the 
business done by the states-general, of which we may mention as speci- 
mens : ‘ Meeting of the States-General’, ‘ War’, ‘ Foreign Relations ’ (with 
subdivisions for the various powers), and ‘ Ecclesiastical Affairs’. Reference 
is thus made easy, and the indexes and other aids of the kind make it as 
easy and certain as can be. The more important of the resolutions hitherto 
unprinted are given im extenso; others are summarized; some, of no 
conceivable importance, are omitted altogether. The whole is illustrated 
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by a full use of the correspondence of the states-general and thoroughly 
annotated. ’ 
Dr. Japikse’s Introductions to the four volumes give not only full 
information about the way in which they have been constructed, but also 
a most useful summary of the constitutional development of the states- 
general. Although the salient points of this have long been known, the 
collection of the resolutions gives a more continuous view than was 
previously possible and makes more fully intelligible the development from 
the gathering of 1576, facing the emergency of a country where govern- 
ment had broken down, to the strongest governing college of the United 
Provinces as it stood after the murder of William the Silent. From the first 
meeting at Brussels there were many wanderings before the final settle- 
ment at The Hague. At first in continuous session and dealing with a great 
variety of business, later the assembly becomes intermittent and its sphere 
is restricted by the activity of other bodies, while later again its power 
and scope again extend, and in 1593 it finally settles down into a permanent 
session. The area which it represents and governs changes, of course, in 
the earlier years with the fluctuations of the struggle against Spain, a 
change which has its reflexion in the fact that until 1579 the language of 
the resolutions is mainly French, in 1580 a good many appear in the Dutch 
language, and in 1582 it is resolved that Dutch alone shall be used. The 
correlation of all these changes of function, seat, composition, and procedure 
can be much better understood now that their sequence can be traced in 
detail. Not, of course, that there does not remain much to be done: the 
edition of the resolutions is a mine to be dug, and Dr. Japikse, in his 
Introductions, throws out some hints, which are already being profitably 
followed up, about lines of future investigation." There is no department 
of Dutch history in these years in which it will not greatly facilitate 
research, and the only caution which must be uttered about its use is that 
the reader should not neglect the rather formidable lists of corrigenda. 
G. N. Ciark. 


The Life, Correspondence, and Collections of Thomas Howard, Earl of 
Arundel. By Mary F. 8. Hervey. (Cambridge: University Press, 
1921.) 


Tats handsome and well-illustrated volume embodies the results of nine 
years’ patient research among original documents. The description of 
Thomas, earl of Arundel, as ‘ father of vertu in England ’, which Miss Her- 
vey borrowed from Horace Walpole, indicates that which chiefly attracted 
her to her subject. Her own interest in the fine arts, especially in painting, 
was strong, and it was above all the career of the famous connoisseur and 
collector which she delighted to trace. It is indeed as a connoisseur and 
collector that Arundel chiefly claims recollection. Standing in the fore- 
most rank of the English nobility he took, no doubt, a considerable part 
in public affairs. He went on an embassy to the Emperor Ferdinand II 
to advocate the claims of the heir of the unfortunate Elector Palatine, 
and he commanded the royal army in the first Bishops’ War. But his 


1 See ante, xxxv. 308. 
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embassy was necessarily futile, as King Charles could neither offer any 
inducement nor apply any constraint, and his command-in-chief lasted 
only for one brief and bloodless campaign. 

Miss Hervey was anxious to clear Arundel from the imputations of 
Clarendon, who represents him as at once greedy and profuse, arrogant 
and incapable. She thought that Clarendon had been biased against 
Arundel by his uncle, Chief Justice Hyde, who owed his promotion to 
Buckingham, Arundel’s enemy. The many letters printed in this volume 
give a more favourable notion of Arundel. He seems to have been excellent 
in family life, an affectionate husband and father. The charge of arrogance 
would appear to have had some foundation, although the letters suggest 
that, apart from this infirmity, Arundel was a kindly man. Some of the 
facts recorded by Miss Hervey would lead us to think that he was fond 
of money. But she certainly shows that his profusion was of a noble kind. 
His enthusiasm as a collector, his sound judgement and his wide sympathies 
in art, are richly illustrated in this volume. He was an ardent admirer 
of Holbein, he introduced Honthorst to the knowledge of Englishmen, 
he was an early patron of Van Dyck, and Rubens termed him ‘ one of the 
four evangelists of art’. His activity as a collector was felt from Madrid 
to Dantzig. For the ‘cabinet’ or collection of Daniel Nys he gave 
£10,000, then a prodigious sum. The Arundel Inventory of works of art, 
dated 1655 and printed here as Appendix V, although far from complete, 
is most remarkable for extent and variety. Arundel had competitors 
such as King Charles and the duke of Buckingham, but if Rubens could 
write so warmly about ‘ the incredible quantity of excellent pictures and 
of antique statues and inscriptions which are found in this [the English] 
Court’ (p. 283), the chief praise must be given to Arundel. 

Perhaps the most famous part of Arundel’s activity as a collector is 
what relates to classical antiquities. Many persons who would be puzzled 
to say what they are or where they can be found have at least heard of the 
Arundel Marbles. On this subject some interesting and amusing letters 
have been printed by Miss Hervey. Wishing to have excavations made 
in Greek lands and to remove works of art, Arundel solicited the good 
offices of Sir Thomas Roe, who, after returning from his famous Indian 
mission, had been appointed ambassador at Constantinople. Arundel 
had a zealous agent, a clergyman named Petty, who undertook the actual 
labour of collecting. But the duke of Buckingham was also forming 
a collection of antiques. He ‘ was “ not so fond of antiquity to court it 
in a deformed or misshapen stone” but would not “stand upon any 
cost” if “ beauty with antiquity ” could be combined’ (p. 270). He 
likewise claimed Roe’s assistance with the Turkish authorities. Roe 
could not refuse, but suggested to Arundel a division of the spoil, which 
Arundel declined. Roe especially desired to secure for his friends certain 
sculptures which adorned the Golden Gate of Constantinople. As a matter 
of course he tried corruption, but the sculptures were apparently regarded 
as a talisman of the city, so that any attempt to remove them would 
create a tumult. The only hopeful expedient, he thought, was to bribe 
“some churchman to dislike them as against their law’ (p. 272).- Even- 
tually he did purchase the consent of ‘ the great treasurer ’, but when they 
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proceeded to take down the sculptures, they ‘ almost raised an insurrec- 
tion’ and were obliged to desist. Elsewhere he was more successful. 
‘ From Angory I had a half-woman, brought 18 days by land, upon change 
of mules, which wants a hand, a nose, a lip; and is so deformed that she 
makes me remember a hospital’ (p. 274). And Arundel did ultimately 
secure a number of statues and some precious inscriptions. The modern 
archaeologist will shudder at the thought that these perishable objects 
were set up in the garden of his London house, exposed to our damp 
climate and the smoke of the capital. 

The total want of scholarship which Clarendon imputes to the earl 
also seems improbable in view of the facts brought together by Miss Hervey. 
Arundel was a cgllector of rare books and old manuscripts. When passing 
through Nuremberg on his embassy to the emperor, he seized the oppor- 
tunity to secure the Pirkheimer (not as printed in this volume, Dirk- 
heimer) library. He was the friend of Camden, Cotton, Spelman, Selden, 
and the famous Dr. Harvey. Altogether he was worthy of this elaborate 
biography. Now that the fate which befell Italy in the seventeenth 
century has overtaken England and those treasures of art and erudition 
which made her the wonder of the world are scattering to all the winds of 
heaven, we may recall with respect and tenderness the name of the first 
famous English collector. Miss Hervey, unhappily, did not live to com- 
plete the Life, and Miss Phillimore, who undertook the pious task, has 
committed a grave error on'p. 436, where a resolution of the king and 
queen in 1642 is mentioned as a resolution of the house of commons. 

F. C. Montacve. 


Histoire de Belgique, vol. v. Par H. Prrenne. (Brussels : Lamertin, 1921.) 


PRoFESSOR PIRENNE’S great work on the history of Belgium, the first 
volume of which was published in 1898, still pursues its way in spite of 
the interruption of the war and the author’s exile. In an interesting 
preface the professor describes how he completed this volume during the 
first year of the German invasion, how he was then deported to Germany, 
leaving his precious manuscript in the safe keeping of his wife, and after 
the final victory was able to add the finishing touches rendered possible 
by better access to books. This volume covers the period from the peace 
of Miinster to the end of the Austrian dominion at the time of the French 
Revolution, as he truly says the most unhappy of all times for his country, 
when Belgium was the souffre-douleur of Europe. But, though he no 
doubt had much temptation to point the moral of the present from the 
past, all the more as he was writing in what he calls ‘ le sein de cette prison 
collective que Gand était devenu sous le joug allemand’, yet he claims 
with justice that he has written it ‘ sine ira et studio, sans colére et sans 
prévention ’’. Those familiar with previous volumes of this history will 
remember that the author makes no pretensions to much original research. 
He himself merely claims that his work is partly a synthesis of the labours 
of previous searchers in the field, partly, as he puts it in the preface to 


1 See ante, xvi. 555, xviii. 783, xxvii. 362. 
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his third volume, a vehicle for suggesting theories which may be verified 
by subsequent research in the archives: nevertheless for some periods 
or aspects of his work, where there is a dearth of printed materials, he has 
not hesitated to investigate original sources for himself. In this volume 
it has hardly been necessary ; for the amount of light thrown on the period 
by French, Belgian, Austrian, and German historians and scholars needs 
little supplementing. Consistently with the main scope of the history, 
the author throughout treats all the inhabitants of what is now known as 
Belgium as one people, with a strong, if sometimes dormant national 
self-consciousness. How far such a theory is justified by the facts this is 
not the occasion to discuss: the history must be taken as a whole before 
we should care to say how far M, Pirenne has made out the case implied 
in all his volumes covering the period from the Roman time to the present 
day. It is sufficient here to indicate the value of this volume in assisting 
the historian to disentangle the confused web of politics and intrigues 
and wars, of which Belgium was the centre during most of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

It is a commonplace of history that during the greater part of this 
period the Low Countries were the cockpit of Europe; what is less appre- 
ciated, and what the author brings out with effect, is the wonderful recu- 
perative power of the wretched inhabitants of these war-worn regions. 
Even in war-time, as one observer noted, the population went on cultivat- 
ing their land, though they were almost certain of not being able to gather 
their crops owing to the exactions and devastations of the invading 
armies, a characteristic which they and the inhabitants of French Flanders 
had not lost in the late war; while directly a brief respite came from war 
they at once set to work attempting, with much success, to rehabilitate 
their industry and commerce. This faculty of the inhabitants, quite 
apart from the better-appreciated strategic causes, accounts very largely 
for the attention devoted by the greater powers to this small corner 
of Europe. Hence the importance attached by the Dutch in the eighteenth 
century to the Barrier treaties; as a strategic defence against France 
the Barrier fortresses were practically neglected by the Dutch in the 
eighteenth century, but as a means of raising contributions from the 
industrious inhabitants and of interfering with their formidable competi- 
tion with Dutch trade, they were deemed invaluable by that commercially- 
minded nation. One of the most interesting, instances of this fear of 
competition from the Low Countries, not only on the part of the Dutch, 
but still more from the English, was the trouble caused by the Ostend East 
India Company and the influence it had on the general politics of Europe, 
until this pathetic attempt of Charles VI to revive the trade of the Austrian 
Netherlands was suppressed. This incident of the Ostend Company, as 
related in this volume, shows well the merits and limitations of the author’s 
scheme. The story is told quite briefly, yet adequately for the main facts, 
but if one wanted to explore the subject thoroughly one would have to 
go to the authorities, which are fully set out in the foot-notes. So again 
for Marshal Saxe’s lightning campaigns in the Low Countries during the 
war of the Austrian Succession : they are summarized in a couple of pages, 
but so clearly and with such an insight into the strategy involved that 
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unless one were writing a military history, no better guide to their signifi- 
cance could be found. 

Taken as a whole this volume is a most valuable help to the student of 
the eighteenth century for the clear way in which it brings out the influence 
of Belgian history, hitherto not enough realized, on the general history of 
the century. One also finds occasional gems of political theory hidden away 
in the narrative, of which, to conclude, I shall only quote one example. 


Speaking of the politics of that curious little independent bishopric of 
Liége, the professor writes : 


Les petites nations ne s’intéressent, en général, qu’a leur politique intérieure. Mettant 
leur orgueil non dans l’esprit de conquéte et de domination, mais dans ]’esprit civique, 
elles supportent facilement des mésaventures que de grands Etats considéreraient 
comme des humiliations intolérables. Elles sentent confusément que la violation 


du droit n’est une honte que pour le violateur. 

This perhaps was hardly written sine studio during the German occupation ; 
but it is profoundly true of many manifestations of power even in these 
peaceful days. Basit WILLIAMS. 


Le Cardinal de Boisgelin (1732-1804). Par Lv ApBé E. Lavaquery. Tomei, 
Un Prélat d’ Ancien Régime. Tome ii, La Révolution, ?Ezxil, Le Con- 
cordat. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit, 1920.) 


Tus is a detailed, accurate, and interesting biography of one of the lesser- 
known bishops of the ancien régime. It is characteristic of the history 


of the period that Boisgelin—owing to his very moderation—never gets 
much more than a few words from any historian. M. de la Gorce indeed 
has given a considerable space to Boisgelin’s attitude on the question of 
the oath of the clergy, but Boisgelin is not the kind of man to find favour 


with M. de la Gorce. This biography, therefore, fills a gap in French 
ecclesiastical history. Vol. i deals with the life of Boisgelin before 
the Revolution; vol. ii is an account of Boisgelin’s part in-the consti- 
tuent Assembly, his exile, and his return to administer the diocese of Tours 
under the Concordat. The author has been able to use a great deal of 
hitherto unpublished material, and though at times he gives so much 
detail that it is difficult to follow the main thread of the story, some of 
the letters and diaries are—especially the extracts from the diary of the 
Abbé de Véri—of great interest. It is, incidentally, very much to be 
hoped that M. Lavaquery will be able to carry out his plan of publishing 
this diary. The account of Boisgelin’s nine years of exile in London is 
too short rather than too long—though the author has, naturally, had to 
plan his book in accordance with his materials. One would, however, 
much like to hear Boisgelin’s comments (if any survive) on the English 
society in which he mixed. 

M. Lavaquery in no way idealizes Boisgelin, neither does he moralize 
over the astounding changes of fortune of an aristocrat who lived the 
ordinary life of a nobly-born French bishop of the ancien régime, saw 
his comfortable and elegant world disappear into chaos, and finally, 
under a new dynasty and after ten years of exile, became a cardinal and 
ruled over the diocese of St. Martin. But it is possible for a reader who 
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compares Boisgelin’s early intrigues for rich sinecures and a rather cheap 
literary fame with the disinterested zeal and hard work of his old age to 
draw interesting conclusions. In dealing with Boisgelin’s own career, 
M. Lavaquery brings in a number of curious and interesting facts, such as 
the instructions to the preacher who was to deliver from the court pulpit 
the official panegyric of St. Louis that (in order to satisfy an enlightened 
age) ‘no mention need be made of the Crusades ’, or the careful solicitude 
of Napoleon’s government in instructing four newly-made cardinals not 
to give the same present to the Roman messenger who announced their 
promotion. The letters of Boisgelin’s father are delightful: he objects 
to his son’s expenses at the Sorbonne (‘ vous vous imaginés que je dois 
tout prodiguer pour un trés petit cadet qui n’a pas mille livres de rentes 
de sa mére et qui prend audacieusement son pére pour son caissier’), and 
yet pays all his bills. He is continually urging his son to obtain preferment 
(‘Il faut penser & une abbaye. Que tous les autres objets cédent a celuy-la, 
que toutes vos démarches y tendent’), and yet does not wish him to secure 
a place at court (‘ Les moeurs y sont bien exposées, l’air y est contagieux. 
Vous sgavés que c’est un état oisif ’). 

Perhaps the greatest testimony to Boisgelin’s character was not his 
ability to realize—in spite of his own past, and of surroundings as an 
émigré—that the future of the Church must not be linked with the future 
of the Bourbons, but his patient dealings with a nagging anti-clerical 
prefect at Tours. Thirty years previously Boisgelin had practically ruled 
a province ; he was now, as an archbishop and a cardinal, hampered at 
every turn—in spite of the wishes of the higher civil powers—by a minor 
functionary who could be foolish enough to issue an official calendar 
ordering the Tourangeaux to use Confucius, Zoroaster, Popilius, Lois, and 
Aspasia as names for their children. But, although he could take the 
‘new Charlemagne ’ pose of Napoleon with apparent seriousness, Boisgelin 
had a sense of humour. In the first frenzy of the Revolution he could tell 
the story of the garde national who took his son to swear to the consti- 
tution in Notre-Dame, and gave his orders: ‘ Jure, mon enfant.’—‘ Quoi, 
Papa? ’"—‘ Jure, te dis-je..—‘ Ah non, Papa.’—‘* Veux-tu bien jurer, petit 
coquin! ’"—* Eh bien, Papa, sacré matin!’. E. L. Woopwarp. 


















































William Bolts, a Dutch Adventurer under John Company. By N. L. Hatt- 
warp. (Cambridge: University Press, 1920.) 


Mr. Hattwarp has written this account of William Bolts in order to 
make available new ‘ material . . . regarding the relations of the East 
India Company and its servants with the country powers, with the natives 
of India in general, and with rival European traders’. On all these 
aspects of the Company’s life the book does afford valuable illustration. 
The East India Company, though the descendant of an ancient stock, was 
to diverge widely from the track of tradition. Conditions in the East 
new to Englishmen forced it into territorial holdings ; new ideas at home 
turned the separate ventures into a joint stock with an organized series 
of courts of shareholders and directors, and, more important than all, 
entangled it in the network of patronage and party by which in the 
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eighteenth century a plutocracy governed Great Britain. Thus the East 
India Company became a pioneer in many directions. In the East, at 
first a foreign ‘ Hansa ’ with self-contained factories, a foreign body within 
the Mogul organism, it made experimental adjustments with the Indian 
country powers ; later became at Calcutta an accredited agent and official 
of that empire, finally a sovereign power treating with the rest on equal and 
on superior terms. In trade, too, the Company explored new methods, 
tested principles not then fully recognized, and so made economic as well as 
political law. Vehemently accused of breaking the medieval rules by deplet- 
ing England of treasure, it proved triumphantly that its output was seed 
returning a rich crop of wealth in kind to the mother country, and its stock 
by 1765 became the greatest prize of speculators. In its operations, as in a 
mirror, Adam Smith could read the clear lines of his Wealth of Nations. 
But it was self-contradictory in its economic policies because it faced two 
ways. Firmly entrenched in protection itself, it was a hard and fast 
monopoly with regard to its English rivals; yet in India it seems to have 
been the pioneer of free trade. Again and again ‘free and open trade’ 
within the limits of its producing area is the text of the directors’ sermons 
to their councils abroad, yet in the same correspondence they urge them 
to the severest measures against all interlopers in their markets. 

In’ the life of William Bolts Mr. Hallward illustrates these facts and 
the effect of them by the doings of a man who, like the Company itself, 
played a double part. Ostensibly a servant.of the Company, he was really 
far more concerned to promote his own private trade and amass a fortune. 
Ejected by force from his post and from India, he then assumed with 
equal ardour the part of interloper and enemy of the monopolist Company. 
Living as he did while the Company was in transition from the phase of 
tolerated foreign traders to that of the sovereigns of India, Bolts can 
hardly be blamed, as he might be half a century later, for challenging 
that claim to sovereignty, nor for using the then recognized right of 
a Company’s servant to exploit private trade. The excesses to which his 
operations led him in the treatment of natives were faults of which most 
of his fellows and superiors were equally guilty, and the restraint of 
which was as much their responsibility as his own. It was for the 
finer souls among them in the next decade to take up this responsibility 
and to set up the first standards of a code of honour unsurpassed by any 
nation in their treatment of subject peoples. Bolts was not to be of that 
great company. Enraged, not without excuse, that those who envied and 
emulated his gains should pronounce judgement upon him, and perceiving 
with his keen intellect that the causa causarum lay with the exponents 
of a rotten system, he spent the rest of his days exposing and attacking 
them with all the means he could control. His pamphlets and ‘ Con- 
siderations ’ were some of the first sketches of Indian affairs to reach the 
British public and to set aflame the blaze of a prejudiced indignation 
from which Britons seem more prone to suffer, and to suffer more violently 
than their neighbours, and which, inflamed by monetary losses, reached 
its crisis of injustice in the attack upon Warren Hastings. Nothing comes 
out more clearly in this Life than the difficulties which beset the Company's 

1 See ante, xxx. 28-41. 
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government in dealing with such men. Bolts belonged to that group of 
private traders which included Hay, Amyatt, and Johnstone, and whose 
protagonist in resisting the Nabob’s control was Ellis, only delivered from 
infamy by the tragedy of his end in Patna. It is significant of the indecisive 
character of the Calcutta rule that, despite his well-known audacities, 
Bolts was appointed alderman of the mayor’s court of justice, and was 
thereby enabled to defy the council’s order for his expulsion from India 
for over a year. His later career is full of an even wider historical interest. 
He attacked his late employers not only with his pen, but, by ingratiating 
himself at Vienna, he prevailed upon Maria Theresa to create a company 
for eastern trade and to dispatch an expedition under him. He reached 
Surat in the Joseph and Theresa after having ‘ asserted a right to’ Delagoa 
on his way out ‘ by virtue of a grant from the African king to her Imperial 
Majesty ’, and having ‘left ten men and some guns to maintain posses- 
sion’. Qncein India he intrigued with the Chevalier de St. Lubin, a very 
similar adventurer in the French king’s service, an ally of the Nana 
Farnavis, aiming at undermining the position of the British in India while 
America revolted. In this intrigue much light is thrown on the relation 
of the English Company to traders of other natiomalities, and their attempt 
to maintain their monopoly against any new comers. 

Bolts succeeded in securing good cargoes of silks, &c., settled three 
factories on the Malabar coast, one on the Nicobar Islands, and returned 
to reconsolidate his position in Europe. But despite the support of the 
Emperor Joseph and the grand duke of Tuscany, and his enterprise in 
exploiting new avenues opened up by Captain Cook, he was foiled by the 
treachery of his partners, the firm of Proli of Antwerp. The Ostend 
Company which he had thus promoted was weakened by their intrigues 
and by shipping losses, and his ruin finally consummated by a panic 
among the shareholders. In 1784 the company collapsed with a loss of 
fen million florins. 

To students of the history of the British occupation of India Mr. Hall- 
ward’s book comes as a very useful commentary on the events of the late 
eighteenth century. There appear to be one or two slight errors in pro- 
duction which confuse the meaning ; on p. 57, ll. 8 and 10, ‘ your ’.stands 
perhaps for ‘ you a’, and ‘surprised’ for ‘apprised’, while on |. 24 
* whom ’ is a curious error for Bolts to make. In chapter xiii the docu- 
ments seem to have been confused here and there with the text ; on p. 69, 
the four last lines seem to be the letter itself of 27 July, while on pp. 71, 73 
parts of the document are printed as text. M. E. Monckton JongEs. 


Histoire de France contemporaine depuis la* Révolution jusqu’a la Paix de 
1919. Publiéesousla direction d’Ernest LavissE. Tomeii, La Révolu- 
tion (1792-1799). Tomeiii, Le Consulat et VEmpire. Par G. Pariser. 
Tome iv, Za Restauration. Tome v, La Monarchie de Juillet. Par 
S. CuartéEty. Tome vi, La Révolution de 1848. Tome vii, Le Second 
Empire. Par Ch. Sricnopos. (Paris: Hachette, 1920-1.) 


In this history M. Lavisse follows the same arrangement that he adopted 
for the earlier series on the history of France up to the Revolution. That 
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is to say, each chapter begins with a bibliography and no sources are given 
for any particular statement or quotation. The volumes are not indexed 
separately, but no doubt, as in the previous case, the last volume will 
contain the general index. The gravest defect is the complete absence of 
maps and plans. If these were omitted on the grounds of expense, the 
illustrations, taken from contemporary prints and pictures, which are 
a new feature of the present series, might well have been sacrificed, 
although undoubtedly of interest and historical value. M. Pariset, who is 
responsible for the two volumes under discussion, contributed the chapters 
on the Consulate and Empire to the Napoleon volume of the Cambridge 
Modern History. Some comparison between the two histories is inevitable. * 
The English series, with its volumes separately as well as generally 
indexed, its chronological tables and its book of maps, is superior as a book 
of reference, but from its general plan it is almost impossible to use for 
any other purpose. From -the literary point of view the French series 
is far better. It is only necessary to compare M, Pariset’s two chapters in 
vol. ix of the English series with vol. iii of the French, which covers 
exactly the same ground, to see how he gains in interest when he is free 
to arrange all his material and is not hampered by the conflicting claims 
of other specialists. ; 

M._Pariset is no dryasdust historian. His pages abound in lively 
sketches of the principal characters. One example will suffice : 


Cambacérés était un méridional prudent et délié. I] aimait la représentation, la 
vie large et confortable; sa table fut la meilleure de Paris, ses allures étaient pleines 
de dignité, Il avait le regard fauve et la voix aigué, mais son grand corps était aussi 
solennel que son nom aux quatre lentes syllabes, et il avait les gestes si cér4monieuse- 
ment compassés qu’on lui donnait souvent plus de soixante ans quand i) a’en avait 
pas encore cinquante. 


Though M. Pariset does not encumber his narrative with criticism 
of his sources, his conclusions are based on the latest research, and where 
they are a matter of opinion they are qualified by such phrases as ‘la 
preuve documentaire manque’ or ‘lhistoire de ces événements n’a pas 
encore été écrite’. His account of that most confused and difficult period 
from the opening of the convention to the fall of Robespierre is far the 
most convincing and consistent which has yet appeared. He insists that 
though the mass of the population was indifferent or secretly hostile 
to the government, yet throughout it had the support of the convention. 
The majority was Girondin till 31 May, Montagnard till the 9 Ther- 
midor, and Centrist from then till its close. The Gironde as much as the 
Mountain was responsible for the first revolutionary measures voted on 
18-21 March 1793. The Centre was not a party of negative opinions, 
it accepted revolutionary government as a necessity, and its continuance 
was dependent on that acceptance. ‘Le 9 thermidor n’a été ni une 
révolution, ni un coup d’état, mais un déplacement de majorité parle- 
mentaire.’ M, Pariset’s distinction between a revolution and a coup 
@état is interesting and ingenious, and following his definition the 
revolution of 31 Way should be more exactly described as the coup d état 
of 2 June. 

When the Directory took office there were four possible lines of foreign 
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policy open to it—‘recul jusqu’aux anciennes frontiéres, maintien du 
territoire défini par la Constitution, conquétes volontairement bornées 
jusqu’aux limites naturelles [the Rhine, Alps, and Pyrenees], expansion 
indéfinie et impérialisme révolutionnaire par la propagande 4 main armée’, 
M. Pariset would have been a whole-hearted supporter of the third policy, 
and the tenor of his second volume is that every-misfortune which befell 
France was due to the adoption of the last programme by Bonaparte. 
Throughout the account of his political and military domination, M. Pariset 
is obviously striving to be fair to a character naturally antipathetic. 
Two quotations illustrate his poiht of view: ‘Si la guerre est un art 
qui vaut par lui-méme, la manceuvre de Bassano est digne de l’admiration 
des militaires.’ ‘ Bonaparte se représentait la paix comme un moyen et 
non comme un but.” This second dictum - ay be compared with the cause 
recently assigned for Napoleon’s ultimate failure by his last and greatest 
disciple in the military art, Marshal Foch: “Il oublia que la guerre n’est 
pas le but supréme, car au-dessus d’elle il y a la paix.’ 

During the Consulate and the Empire the foundations of contemporary 
France, and indeed of contemporary Europe, were laid. M. Pariset 
describes the political, economic, and social reconstruction in considerable 
detail and with admirable clarity. His two volumes are a notable contribu- 
tion to modern history. The general reader will read them with enjoy- 
ment and the student cannot afford to do without them. 

M. A. PickForb. 

























































































. The fourth and fifth volumes, which are contributed by M. S. Charléty, 
together with the sixth and seventh by M. Charles Seignobos, give 
on the whole an admirable account of French history from the First 
Restoration to the foundation of the Third Republic. In accordance 
with the general plan of the work, an important part is allotted to 
the development of political ideas, and to the religious, social, and 
economic life of the period. M. Charléty in particular devotes one long 
chapter in each of his volumes to a detailed examination of economic 
conditions under the Restoration and the July monarchy. He fully 
confirms the conclusions at which Dr. Clapham has recently arrived, as to 
the conservatism of French industrial life, and further expresses the 
opinion that there was a real depression in the condition of both the 
agricultural and town labourer during this period. He follows the general 
view, however, in regarding the revolution of 1848 as essentially the 
revolt of the bourgeoisie against Louis-Philippe and Guizot, whose attempt 
to transform the July monarchy into a narrow and quasi-legitimist con- 
servatism seemed so near complete success. He considers the working 
classes to have been thoroughly disheartened and cowed by their defeat 
at Lyons and Paris in 1834. The religious revival, without which the 
course and the sequel of the revolution cannot be properly understood, 
meets with full and interesting treatment. One of the most valuable 
features of these volumes is the detailed examination of the distribution 
of political parties in 1820, 1850, and 1870. Two things in particular are 
striking in this survey: the large areas which always give their support 
to the de facto government, as being the best guarantee of the preservation 
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of law ‘and order; secondly, the permanence of the lines of political 
cleavage, which is noticeable not only in such well-defined areas as Brittany 
and Alsace, but in the violent legitimism of the department of Vaucluse, 
which is not extinct to-day, or in the radicalism of Mamers, the con- 
stituency of M. Caillaux. 
The treatment of foreign policy, on the other hand, is short and, 

in the case of M. Charléty, generally summary. He makes the curious 
statement that Alexander was ill-disposed towards France at Aix- 
la-Chapelle because she refused to join him in a crusade against 
liberalism, whereas Alexander’s conversion to the Metternich system 
was not completed till Troppau, and had not begun in 1818. He 
repeats the fable that Great Britain was responsible for the disastrous 
decision of the Porte.in declaring war on Mehemet Ali in 1839; and his 
account of the Spanish marriages is so discreet in its omissions as to be 
seriously misleading. It is unfortunate that he should not have availed 
himself of Sir John Hall’s work on England and the Orleans monarchy, 
but, as is usual with French historians, the admirable bibliographies which 
accompany each chapter contain very few, and those neither the better 
nor more recent, of English authorities. M.Seignobos’s treatment of foreign 
affairs, however, though short, is clear and exceedingly impartial. It is 
impossible to find elsewhere within a few pages so scrupulously fair an 
account of the origin of the Franco-Prussian war. The engravings which 
accompany these volumes are a great improvement on those chosen to 
illustrate the earlier part of the series. They are as a rule both useful 
and illuminating. It is a pity that no maps are included; for though 
military history is designedly treated in the merest outline, the student 
would often find them of great service, as for instance in assimilating the 
distribution of political parties, the value of which has already been 
mentioned in this review. It is to be hoped that more attention will be 
paid to the binding of these volumes, as loose pages and engravings are_ 
still an unnecessary annoyance to the reader. C. R. CruttwE.t. 


The Economic Development of France and Germany, 1815-1914. By 
J. H. Crapnam, Litt.D.,C.B.E. (Cambridge : University Press, 1921.) 


THE year 1815 is a good starting-point for a true comparison between two 
countries which never went through an industrial revolution themselves, 
but which began rather late to profit by the experiences of our islands and 
were able to develop their own life at their own pace. Dr. Clapham reveals 
his own preference for agricultural France as against industrial Germany, 
and all through this extraordinarily able comparison, for that is what it 
amounts to, he makes every point tell that he can in favour of that country 
which in Europe has remained almost stationary in all fundamental 
economic tendencies, in spite of political developments which, at the time, 
appeared to be sensational in the extreme. He has selected rather inevi- 
tably Belgium as the meeting-point between the rival Latin and Teutonic 
civilizations, and although nominally Belgium is not considered as 
a separate identity in the European system, its economic influence creeps 
in at every stage of his general review. 
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Inferentially, Holland is left out of the West European system. Nomi- 
nally a richer country than Belgium, she has had little part in our progressive. 
civilization except that of an investing spectator, and perhaps it is one 
of the most interesting points in the industrial history of the West that 
the revolution of 1830, separating two such small countries as the two 
halves of the Netherlands, should have had such a far-reaching inter- 
national effect. The politics of that revolution Dr. Clapham leaves 
entirely aside, but the immediate results of it were shown in the magnificent 
development of the Belgian railways, which in its way has set an example 
in the commercial organization of transport, such as this country, with 
all its claims to be the mechanical inventor of railways, cannot pretend 
to rival. For instance, the new short line running from Brussels to Malines, 
opened in May 1835, carried more passengers over its short distance in 
twelve months than all the English lines together in the same year. The 
explanation lies in the fact that the Belgian railways had waiting for them 
a demand for passenger transport unequalled in many areas immensely 
greater. The statesmen of Belgium of that date at once saw their oppor- 
tunity, and with commendable promptitude took over this new instrument 
of civilization as a national enterprise. They were aware of the limitations 
of their own small country, and planned their system to be a subordinate 
one to the greater European extensions of the future. They recognized 
their favourable position as a land of passage, and thereby placed their 
country in the forefront of the railway building of Europe. It is pleasing 
to record the names of the two men responsible for this act of foresight : 
Lebeau and Rogier. 

In another respect Belgium led the way. In 1822, while the country 
was still united to Holland, she utilized the distinction made by the 
Napoleonic Code between crédit foncier and crédit mobilier to devise 
under the latter category a model of a general bank, which was less a bank 
of deposit or issue and more an industrial investment machine than any 
financial institution known at that time. In fact, it is quite correct to 
attribute, as Dr. Clapham has done, the origin of the ‘Great Three’ 
German banks, so powerful before the war, to the essential parentage of 
the Société Générale pour favoriser ! Industrie Nationale of Brussels. While 
M. Emile Vandervelde declaims his indignation against ‘this mighty 
capitalist machine ’, he is paying his own country an immense compliment 
as having been the first to organize among the nations of Europe what is 
probably the most complete, and potentially in the future the most powerful, 
type of modern bank that we know. It is a pity that this promising line 
of argument was not followed up. In describing the share taken by the 
German banks in developing German monopolies and contrasting this 
movement with the similar and parallel development of the American 
trusts, no mention is made of the modern consortium, which is now well 
known in political circles in China. Dr. Clapham gets very near it on 
p. 394, where he quotes from the report of the Dresdner Bank of 1908 of 
the formation of a syndicate consisting of nine or ten banks and bankers 
to participate in laying a deep-sea cable line, but he fails to note the 
significance of this new creation. The consortium was a financial instru- 
ment, the product of German brains, invented not to originate, but to 
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control and to limit, the great combinations and kartels which were 
growing up within the protected area of imperial Germany. The con- 
sortium was not like an American trust—a coalition of powerful interests 
with one general and oppressive policy—but a neutral meeting ground for 
rival interests over a common but isolated purpose. The great banks which 
took part in these syndicates were far from making a general combination. 
They were rather undertaking the formation of a pool, both of their money 
and of the skilled talents available to each of them, in order to conduct 
a particular industry together without prejudice to their right to fight 
one another elsewhere. This organization of consortiums in pre-war 
Germany carried the civilization of finance to a finer point than many of 
the more sensational transatlantic developments. In the hands of the 
great money giants of Germany they were a means of devising the maxi- 
mum of co-operation consistent with continued rivalry, and if the late 
war could have been averted or postponed for fifty years we should have 
seen an intensely interesting commercial struggle of Central Europe using 
this delicate rapier of German origin with the New World equipped with 
the clumsier bludgeons of Wall Street and Bethlehem. 

The survey of the relative agrarian progress of France and Germany 
is quite masterly, and here evidently lies the centre of gravity of Dr. 
Clapham’s economic interests. Apart from transport by land and sea, 
the industrial development of Central Europe is to him an accepted fact 
rather than a matter of curiosity or wonder. He mentions in its place 
the transforming influence on the French and German manufacture of 
steel of the Thomas-Gilchrist invention (1878) for removing during manu- 
facture the phosphorus of the minette and similar iron ores in Lorraine 
and Luxemburg, without giving full weight to the ultimate effect of the 
miracle which it was. 

The design of the book, which is tessellated with dated chapters on 
rural, industrial, transport, and financial questions, dealing with each 
country separately in turn, militates against broad discussions as to 
policy and progress. Subject to these almost inevitable limitations, the 
present work covers probably with final completeness a great era of 
continental expansion with logically firm terminal periods at each end. 
In fact, 1914 for Central Europe winds up effectively so many prosperous 
activities that it would have been well worth while to use all pre-war 
data, of which there has been a large amount available for some years, 
to sum up conclusions which are not likely in the future to be much 
altered or reversed. Especially is this the case in the department of high 
finance, where in the first place the German banking system deserves 
fuller treatment, and secondly, the financial balancing mechanism of 
Austria, industrially quite negligible, can be shown to be the clearing- 
house of European commitments in the Middle East. 

Particularly deserving of praise are the clear and brief explanations of 
commercial-legal systems, such as the distinction between the société 
anonyme and the société en commandite of France with the parallel but 
by no means identical differences existing in Prussia between the Aktien- 
Gesellschaft and the Gesellschaft mit beschrankter Haftung. 

With reference to the vital questions of population now perturbing 
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statesmen in our island and in Western and Eastern Europe, i should 
like to have seen some notice taken of the valuable arguments brought 
forward by Mr. O’Farrell in favour of the view that the indemnity imposed 
on France after 1870 was sufficient to make that over-prudent group of 
families limit the increase in the birth-rate some years before that approach- 
ing phase of timidity became a general phenomenon among white races. 
While his arguments cannot be finally accepted, they have not received 
the attention they deserve nor been authoritatively set aside, if that be 
possible. G. B. DrBBLer. 



































The Lebanon in Turmoil ; Syria and the Powers in 1860. Book of the 
Marvels of the Time concerning the Massacres in the Arab country, 
by Iskander Ibn Yag‘ub (sic) Abkariis, translated and annotated, and 
provided with an Introduction and Conclusion by J. F. ScHEettema, 
M.A., Ph.D. (Yale Oriental Series, Researches, vol. vii. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1920.) 


A work called The Unveiling of the Troubles of Syria, published in 1895 
in Cairo, claims to be the first account in Arabic of the massacres of 

» 1860; it is anonymous, the author perhaps feeling that he was incedens 
per ignes suppositos cinert doloso. It was followed in 1908 by a work 
called An Eye-witness’s Account of the Disasters of Syria and Lebanon, 
printed from the manuscript of one Dr. Mikhail Mashagah by two editors 
who give their names. Of a third narrative, bearing the above title, there 
is a manuscript in the Landberg Collection of Yale University Library ; 
of this Dr. Scheltema has published an English translation with ample 
commentary, introduction, and conclusion. The whole work is a sort 
of political pamphlet, of which the object is to show that the Turks are 
not as bad as they are painted ; that the massacres of 1860 were brought 
by the victims on themselves; and that the troubles of the Near East 
are in the main due to the greed and craft of the European powers. In 
the second and third of these propositions the author does not differ 
seriously from earlier writers on the events. In the Unveiling of the 
Troubles equal blame is bestowed on the Maronites and the Druses, and 
the English support of the Druses and the French support of the Maronites 
are branded as equally unscrupulous; and Rosen, whose excellent 
Geschichte der Tiirkei goes no further than 1856, in his account of the 
Lebanon question evidently takes the same view. On the other hand, 
it does not appear that Iskander Abkarius contributes to the whitewashing 
of the Turk. It is a matter of history that the Turkish officers who should 
have prevented the massacres instead facilitated the work of the Druses 
and Moslems, and occasionally tried to profit by their atrocities ; some of 
the worst offenders were indeed punished, but without European inter- 
vention the probability is that they would have got off scot-free. 

The two other Arabic writers attribute the massacres to Turkish 
instigation, and since the Lebanon had been quiet for fifteen years there 
must have been some cause for the renewal of the disturbances. Mashaqah 
gives the name of the agent provocateur. The loss of dignity resulting from 

the part played by Turkey in the Crimean War is alleged as the reason 
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why a terrible lesson was deemed necessary for the Christian subjects of 
the Porte. The Armenian massacres of the late years of the nineteenth 
century were certainly dictated by a similar motive. 

Dr. Scheltema’s work is, without doubt, an interesting contribution to 
the history of the horrors which shocked Europe in 1860, and made 
Turcophiles of the time come to the conclusion that the Turk was incorri- 
gible. The translation appears to be scrupulously accurate, and great 
trouble has been taken to elucidate what is obscure. An index and a 
bibliography would have been welcome ; an important item in the latter 
would have been the collection of diplomatic correspondence on Syria 
and Lebanon, translated into Arabic by Philip and Farid al-Khazin, of 
which three volumes were issued at Juniyah (Lebanon) in the years 1910 
and 1911. The American writer’s condemnation of European diplomacy 
does not appear to be very judicious. When recriminations of this sort 
begin there is no saying where they willend. There are some who attribute 
the Armenian massacres indirectly to the American missions in the 
Ottoman Empire. They suppose that the lessons received by Armenians 
in the American schools filled them with aspirations which brought upon 
them the vengeance of the Government. D. 8S. Marcotiouts. 


Archaedlogia Aeliana. Published by the Society of Antiquaries of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, and edited by R. Buair. Third Series, vols. xvi, xvii. 
(Kendal, 1919-20.) 


VoLuME xvi, though it contains reports which show that the Society has 
come through the war with prospects of carrying on successfully, is still 
a war volume. It contains, however, nine papers. The most important is 
the concluding fasciculus of the catalogue of Durham seals. This comprises 
a rather miscellaneous collection of Scottish bishops and ecclesiastical 
officials and monasteries, foreign seals (ecclesiastical, episcopal, and miscel- 
laneous), a few municipal seals, and a short supplementary list in which 
there is one item of great interest, a seal of c. 1109 of Harold’s College of 
the Holy Cross at Waltham. There are seven plates of the usual excellence, 
though a good many of the Scottish seals are badly damaged. Mr. Hunter- 
Blair’s notes have become a ‘ Who’s Who’ of the owners of the original 
seals; and he even attempts to attribute several specimens to the same 
engraver (p. 158). Professor Mawer contributes some notes on Place- 
names, apparently in anticipation of the volume which he has since 
published ; the most striking are on Corbridge, Haltwhistle, and Hexham. 
Mr. Hodgson’s paper of forty pages on the Manor and Townshi, vf Oving- 
ton traces very exhaustively the devolution of various properties, by 
purchase rather than inheritance. Mr. A. M. Oliver sketches less minutely 
the history of the charity of St. Elgy (Eligius) in All Saints’ Church. 
The Society must be congratulated on the acquisition of the copper- 
plates recorded on p. x. There is a pleasant sketch of that indefatigable 
chronicler of Newcastle, the late Richard Welford. The other papers 
are less important. 

With the seventeenth volume the Society returns to pre-war-dimensions, 
at the same time it completes the very valuable series of articles which 
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has formed its main undertaking during the war. The first 135 pages 
contain the third edition of the Catalogue of the Inscribed and Sculptured 
Stones of the Roman Era in the possession of the society, with a great 
number of new woodcuts of a superior type and some process prints, 
and with additional references. In one or two cases the cuts should be 
altered to correspond with the readings now adopted ; but for the most 
part the catalogue is sound and workmanlike. The collection, derived 
to a great extent from the principal camps on the Wall of Hadrian, from 
the earlier excavations at Corbridge, and from such outlying posts as 
High Rochester, is representative of all varieties of Romano-British 
monuments, and includes some objects of great value, such as the soldier 
(88), the Hercules (86), the Victory (93), the tombstone of the (? bearded) 
lady (101),:and the inscription in honour of Hadrian (98). The minor 
articles and collections of documents are well assorted. There are bio- 
graphies of Professor Haverfield, Thomas Slack of Newcastle, and Uthred 
of Boldon, with pedigrees and accounts of the ancestry of J. H. Hinde 
and of a glass-making Tyneside family of Italian origin, called Dagnia, 
connected with the Pauls of Gloucester. The Clervaux cartulary is of 
little general value ; but it contains a certain number of interesting place- 
names and field-names. Mr. W. H. Knowles’s account of the house of 
the Black Friars at Newcastle seems at first short and slight; it is, 
however, carefully illustrated, and on examination will be found to be 
a very competent and even exemplary sketch of a fair-sized friary. 

But once again the fasciculus by Mr. C. H. Hunter-Blair, in the form 
of a final ‘ Note upon mediaeval seals with special reference to those in 
Durham Treasury ’, will attract most attention. It is a really competent 
survey of the subject, with eight more plates of seals and sealed documents 
and other relevant objects; and when it becomes the introduction to 
a separate edition of the Greenwell-Hunter-Blair catalogue, for which it 
appears to be written, it will greatly enhance the value of that work, for 
which additional notes (pp. 300-13) and corrections (pp. viii—xi) are also 
provided. It would be difficult to better Mr. Hunter-Blair’s concise 
descriptions of the development, both of the seals themselves as works 
of art, and of the various accessories to their use, such as material, shape, 
method of attachment, &c.; and his illustrations supplement the 
previous plates, to which he gives copious references, so as to elucidate 
by good examples every point in his survey of the subject. Here and 
there indeed is still room for conjectural emendation ; e.g. GOD HELPE 
THE POPE (p. 296) must surely be GOD HELPE THE PORE, and ‘ John 
de Grey Rotherfield’ must be John Grey, baron of Rotherfield; but 
Mr. Hunter-Blair will probably find more corrigenda for himself than any 
one will find for him. It is sad that Dr. Greenwell should not have lived 
to see the completion of the grand edifice erected on his foundations. 
H. E. D. Braxiston. 
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Short Notices 


In his Lineamenti dell’ Evoluzione Tributaria nel Mondo Antico (Milan : 
Societ& Editrice Libraria, 1921) Signor E. Ciccotti has contrived to give 
in some two hundred pages an admirable account of the methods employed 
by ancient states in the taxation of their subjects. Though the book 
contains little that is new.to those who are familiar with the standard 
works of such writers as Wilcken, Rostowzew, Cagnat, and Seeck, we 
doubt whether there exists in any language so convenient a summary of 
recent work on ancient finance, and an English translation would be a real 
boon to students. Though about two-thirds of the book is devoted to 
Rome, the later empire being discussed in considerable detail, there are 
some valuable pages on the Persian Empire and the Greek states, and 
a good’ general account of the financial institutions of Ptolemaic Egypt, 
which exercised so great an influence on Rome. Signor Ciccotti is, indeed, 
prevented by limitations of space from dealing fully with disputed points, 
but he refers to the main controversies and gives a summary of the argu- 
ments on both sides. It is only occasionally that he makes a questionable 
statement, e. g. (p. 94) that the foreign policy of the equites was one of 
‘continua! expansion ’"—a view which has been combated with consider- 
able success by Dr. Tenney Frank and others—or (p. 119) that under 
Roman rule mines were ‘ frequently’ left in private hands. Again, in 
the discussion of the fiscal reforms of Diocletian an undue amount of 
space is devoted to the antiquated writings of Savigny. But these are 
slight blemishes, and the book is a very scholarly, if not a very original, 
contribution to ancient history. Of particular interest at the present 
time are the criticism of Diocletian’s attempt to fix prices, and the 
demonstration that during the last centuries of the Western Empire 
bureaucratic control and excessive taxation were fatal to industry and all 
forms of production. G. H. 8. 


Although Mr. Charles Wendell David has discovered no new materials 
for the life of Duke Robert, he has produced in his Robert Curthose, Duke 
of Normandy, Harvard Historical Studies, vol. xxv (Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press, 1920), an extremely useful monograph, which 
takes account of all the printed evidence, with the slight and doubtful 
exception of the poem known as the Regimen Sanitatis Salernitanum, 
which is sometimes supposed to have been dedicated to Robert, on the 
occasion of his visit to southern Italy in 1100. Hitherto the best available 
study of Robert has been the article by Miss Norgate in the Dictionary 
of National Biography, published in 1896 ; and it is curious that Mr. David 
makes no reference to this article. But Miss Norgate did not distinguish 
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sharply enough between the Robert of legend and the Robert of history, 
and she made little use of the charters. This latter defect is excusable 
enough ; she had not even the invaluable Calendar of Dr. Round at her 
disposal, for this was only published in 1899. Mr. David is more fortunately 
situated, and he has made excellent use of the Norman and English 
charters to supplement and to control the chroniclers. His book is of course 
intimately connected with the researches of Dr. Haskins, and has been 
prepared with the assistance of that scholar. But Mr. David has wisely 
confined himself to the work of a biographer, without digressing into the 
field of institutional research. By this specialization he has secured space 
and leisure for the careful discussion of chronological points, and it is 
perhaps in chronology that he has rendered his chief service to his subject. 
The career of Robert crosses that of more important personages at so 
many points that the dating of his movements sometimes throws light on 
questions of more general interest. A case in point is that of Robert's 
relations with his father. He went into exile twice in the latter half of 
the Conqueror’s reign, and with the help of the charters Mr. David is able 
to fix the dates. The first exile began after 13 September 1077, and ended 
shortly before Easter 1080, that is to say about a year after the siege 
of Gerberoy (pp. 19-29). The second exile began in or shortly after 1083 
and was continued till September 1087. In this connexion Mr. David 
challenges the date of 1084 which, in common with Dr. Round, I have 
assigned to a charter of confirmation in favour of Lessay, granted by 
King William and attested by Odo of Bayeux and Henry filius regis. 
Mr. David objects that Odo of Bayeux could not have attested a charter 
of William I in 1084, and suggests that the grant was made by William II 
in 1091. I cannot agree that Odo’s presence at court in 1084 was im- 
possible ; but I am more impressed by the fact, on which Mr. David rightly 
insists, that there is no other evidence of Robert being with his father 
after 1083 (pp. 30, 35-6). In an appendix Mr. David gives a useful list 
of Robert’s companions on crusade (pp. 221-9), which, however, would 
be still more useful if it included those who like Hugh Bunel (p. 112) 
attached themselves to Robert in the course of his campaign. I cannot 
help feeling that Mr. David is somewhat arbitrary in his criticism of 
Orderic’s well-known account of the capture of Laodicea by English 
pilgrims, among whom he gives the chief place to Edgar Atheling. William 
of Malmesbury seems to know nothing about Edgar’s peregrination, except 
that he had a companion Robert, son of God-vin, who fell at Ramleh in 
1102; while Orderic is particularly well informed about events at Laodicea 
in 1098 and 1099. The adventures of the English crusaders at Laodicea 
are related in the most confused way by the authorities ; but there seems 
to be no real difficulty, chronological or otherwise, in accepting the state- 
ment that Edgar was with them and that he induced his companions to 
hand over the city to Duke Robert. H. W. C. D. 


Mr. R. Withington has now completed his English Pageantry: An 
Historical Outline (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1920) by a second volume, in which he deals with the Lord Mayor's 
Show from the earliest times to 1919; Survivals and Revivals, under 
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various heads, such as Folk-Pageantry, Trade-Pageantry, Political 
Pageantry ; the Parkerian (dreadful word) Pageant; and Pageantry in 
the United States. He has added a very full and useful bibliography and 
a copious index. This second volume is similar in character to the first, 
though from the fact that it is in large part concerned with pageantry 
of quite recent date it will prove of somewhat less interest to most readers. 
If the material is somewhat undigested these two volumes will prove 
a valuable storehouse of information for future inquirers. Mr. Withington 
has supported his text with abundant notes. As suggested in a notice 
of the first volume in a former number of this Review! the notes 
would have benefited by the exercise of a little more discrimination. It 
is rather unfortunate that the volume should begin with the doubtfully 
accurate statement ‘Early in the thirteenth century King John granted 
a mayor to the citizens of London, who had hitherto been governed by 
bailiffs. The first man to hold this office was Sir Henry FitzAlwin, who was 
sworn in in 1209.’ This is supported by a lengthy and rather confused 
note, in which many authorities of no weight are cited, whilst there is no 
reference to Dr. Round’s decisive handling in the Commune of London ; 
there is of course no question that Henry FitzAlwin was mayor as early 
as 1193. When discussing the origin of the water procession, Mr, Withington 
dismisses the statement that John Norman was the first mayor to go by 
water in 1453 as mere tradition. But the version of the Brut known as 
Caxton’s Chronicles (which was compiled between 1464 and 1470) states 
definitely that Norman went by water ‘ which was never used afore, but 
sith that time they have gone ever by water in barges’. In spite of the 
evidence Mr. Withington adduces for a water procession in 1422, this 
is conclusive that the practice dated from 1453. No doubt the reason for 
a departure from custom in 1422 was that the city was in mourning for 
Henry V and therefore the procession was abandoned, the mayor and 
crafts going by barge, which was at the time the ordinary means for going 
from the City to Westminster. None of the other references to the use of 
barges before 1453, which Mr. Withington cites, appear to relate to the 
mayor’s procession. The statement which Mr. Withington quotes from the 
1618 edition of the Survey as to Norman having had a barge made at his 
own charge seems to be a mere piece of tradition interpolated by Anthony 
Munday ; Stow made no such statement. C. L. K. 


Dr. Giuseppe Gerola, whose works upon the Venetian monuments of 
Crete and the medieval buildings of the thirteen Sporades occupied 
by the Italians were reviewed in these pages,? has published a valuable 
monograph upon the island of Seriphos in the Italian period—Sérfino 
(Sériphos)—at Bergamo (Istituto Italiano d’Arti Grafiche, 1921). The 
monograph, which is profusely illustrated, contains a brief summary of 
the island’s history under its Latin lords (1207-1538), of whom one, 
Alvise Michiel, has left his coat-of-arms, dated 1433, and now over a house 
door near the remains of the Venetian castle. Of later monuments ‘ little 
Seriphos’ also possesses three double-headed eagles, while traces of 
Venetian influence linger in two or three place-names, in the church bells, 

1 Ante, xxxiv. 269. 2 Ante, xxi. 370; xxiii. 772; xxxi. 309; xxxv. 307. 
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and in the sacred pictures of the late Cretan school of artists. The monas- 
tery of the Archangels is the most interesting building in the island ; 
Dr. Gerola, in his detailed account of it, omits to notice Zerléntes’s paper 
about it in that scholar’s recent ‘Ioropixai "Epevvac epi tas "ExxAnoias tov 
Nijowvt W. M. 



























The sixth volume of Inquisitions and Assessments relating to Feudal 
Aids, 1284-1431 (London: Stationery Office, 1920) is of greater interest 
and value than was to be expected. Of the series of returns which the 
deputy-keeper of the records began to print in 1899, all had been published 
in the previous volumes save those for Yorkshire, and of the Yorkshire 
returns three—Kirkby’s Quest, the returns of 1302-3, and the Nomina 
Villarum of 1316—had been printed over fifty years ago by the Surtees 
Society. It happens, too, that the records of the later inquisitions and 
levies prove to be somewhat disappointing, those for 1346 being by no 
means complete and those for 1402 very meagre. These Yorkshire returns, 
however, take up little more than half the volume, and the editors have 
made a wise use of the space at their disposal by adding a number of 
miscellaneous records. Among these may be mentioned (1) supplementary 
returns of 1346, 1402, and 1428 (taken from subsidy rolls ‘ lately incor- 
porated in the existing collection’) for the counties of Berks, Lincoln, 
Oxford, Rutland, and Surrey; (2) returns for twenty counties of the 
inquisition of 1412 as to owners of lands or rents of £20 a year; (3) lists 
of knights’ fees of the duchy of Lancaster. There are several indexes, 
which appear to be thorough and scholarly. Those responsible for the 
preparation of this volume are to be congratulated on the generous spirit 
in which they have accomplished their task, and on the completion of 
a work that will prove of abiding value to the ‘local’ historian, the 
genealogist, and the student of place-names. . Ge We 





















































































In Walter de Wenlok Abbot of Westminster (London: Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 1920), Dr. E. H. Pearce, now bishop 
of Worcester, continues and, it is to be feared, concludes his valuable 
researches in the rich muniments of Westminster Abbey. Fortunately the 
archives of his see offer opportunities, as Canon Wilson has shown, and 
we hope that the bishop may find time to use them. The preservation of 
between three and four hundred of Wenlock’s business letters, of elaborate 
ordinances for the regulation of his household, printed here with a selection 
of other documents, and of accounts for some of his journeys at home and 
abroad, enable Dr. Pearce to give a very full and vivid account of his 
abbacy. The evidence hardly supports the imputation of sleepiness and 
slackness which has been made against Wenlock and his monks in 
explanation of the burglary of the royal treasury in 1303, though it does 
not contribute much to clear up that mysterious affair beyond an 
apparently clear statement that the repository of the treasure was the 
prior’s chamber near the refectory, and not the chapel of the pyx or the 
vault under the chapter-house which have been suggested by Dr. Armitage 
Robinson and Professor Tout and others respectively. Wenlock was au 


' i. 63-91. 
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active and business-like person who can scarcely have been sixty years of 
age at the time, but he was so frequently absent on his country estates 
and so absorbed in their management that he cannot have devoted very 
close attention to what went on in the Abbey, in which he never resided 
even when he was at Westminster. Owing to an expensive system of 
administration and a pernicious practice of making costly presents to 
personages whose favour it was desired to secure, he was constantly in 
debt, and in 1291 retired to France for several months to escape from his 
creditors and live more economically. This at least is the only apparent 
explanation of his stay there. Among those who lent him money from 
time to time was Thomas Romayn, whom Dr. Pearce curiously describes 
as a Jew, whereas he was mayor of London in 1310 and founded chantries 
in two City churches. The general impression of Wenlock that one gains 
from the evidence presented and, we may add, from the contemporary 
portrait which forms the frontispiece, if it is a portrait of him, is hardly 
so favourable as that formed by Dr. Pearce. He does not seem to have 
shown either tact or shrewdness in the quarrel with the prior and his 
friends over the delimitation of the respective portions of abbot and 
convent which left a schism in the Abbey for years after his death. Yet 
perhaps he had a grievance in that the prior and convent had varied the 
old compositions while he was still only abbot elect and not in a position 
to resist with effect. It is surprising that Dr. Pearce does not make this 
point in his favour. In place-names forming part of surnames the 
medieval form is used in the text, but where there is a modern form it is 
better to use it. The index is not free from omissions. F, 


In three lectures on The Year Books (Cambridge: University Press, 
1921) delivered in the University of London, Mr. W. C. Bolland has used 
his intimate knowledge of these books to give a general introduction to 
their study. The first two lectures contain an account of the manuscripts 
and editions, with a summary of Mr. Bolland’s well-known theory of the 
origin and purpose of the books ; the third draws attention to some of the 
discoveries in legal history which have resulted from modern studies in 
them, and gives a number of stories illustrative of medieval social life and 
language. G. 


Mr. Bolland’s former contribution to the Year Books of Edward IT has been 
so recently noticed in this Review ! that there is need to do little more than 
record the appearance of a successor, vol. xviii (London : Quaritch, 1920), 
wholly devoted to pleas of Michaelmas term 8 Edward II. Its appearance 
shows that the Selden Society is gradually getting over the difficulties caused 
by the war, but ifall its editors had been like Mr. Bolland, these difficulties 
would have been less than they have actually turned out to be. This 
instalment follows the usual plan and is marked by all Mr. Bolland’s sterling 
qualities as editor. In the introduction perhaps he allows himself a little 
more freedom than he used to do. His excursus on jury service under 
Edward II is brightly written, and presents in an interesting form the 
expenses, labour, and sufferings of a juror summoned to Westminster from 


1 Ante, xxxv. 125-7. 
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a remote shire to take part in common bench pleas in a time of increasing 
civil disturbance. But all Edward II’s reign was not quite as troublous as 
Mr. Bolland makes it, and the number of Canterbury pilgrims in a year of 
jubilee was no fair index of the throng to St. Thomas’s shrine in ordinary 
years. Equally welcome and sprightly is the digression on medieval travel 
and inns. And even more so is the important speech of Chief Justice 
Geoffrey Scrope in 1329, which throws a real new light on the trial of 
the judges in 1289-90, and throws back a story, only known hitherto from 
a document of Richard II’s reign, to within time of living memory. It 
is possible, however, that Scrope, in his anxiety to prove his point, rather 
glossed over Hengham’s other possible convictions. Yet however much 
that may be, 8,000 marks was a wicked fine for such small offences, and 
may well be set down to the greed for money rather than to the zeal for 
righteousness of the ‘ English Justinian ’. a ws 


The second volume (1381-5) of the Calendar of Close Rolls of the 
reign of Richard II (London: Stationery Office, 1920) follows the 
first after an interval of six years. It contains perhaps a rather larger 
proportion of matter interesting to the general historian. After the 
Peasants’ Revolt so many clerks fled in fear of impeachment that the 
collectors of the clerical subsidy in the archdeaconry of Essex had to ask 
for a special discharge for sums due from them (p. 17). Only broken 
light is thrown upon Richard’s policy during these years. The evidence 
of the patent rolls that he first began to use the signet for public business 
in the summer of 1382 is confirmed. It was by a letter of the signet to 
the mayor of London that John of Northampton was arrested early in 
the following year (p. 369). A long series of precautions in view of expected 
French attacks are recorded. By August 1384 the king was in serious 
financial} difficulties and ordered the treasurer to make a chevaunce of the 
large sums he needed for the defence of Calais and the Scottish marches, 
&c., ‘though such chevaunce be to the king’s hurt and loss; as he is 
assured that by reason of his present lack of money a chevaunce must 
needs be made, and.would not that the treasurer or any other of the 
council should hereafter be impeached or troubled for any such loss’ 
(p. 472). The chancellor (Michael de la Pole) was too much occupied with 
business of the realm to attend to private grievances (p. 475). In the 
field of administration, we have the keepers of the Great Seal (in August 
1382) reproved for taking upon them to present to a living, and the Irish 
chancellor (in 1384) for holding parliament, laying imposts, and granting 
pardons without special authority of the king, or of Philip de Courtenay, 
his lieutenant in Ireland then absent (p. 500). Of less public importance 
is the interesting list of the prises and perquisites of the constables of the 
Tower, including any vessel driven from its moorings or otherwise not under 
control between Gravesend and London Bridge (p. 178). In consequence of 
“the dearness of cloth, furring and lining’ in 1382 the cost of the summer 
and winter liveries of the clerks of the chancery is put on record (p. 147). 
Entries on pp. 111-12 have led to the identification of the Essingham 
in Kent, where Justice Rickhill was awakened at midnight on 5 September 
1397 for his mysterious journey to Calais, with Islingham in Frindsbury 
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near Rochester. Students of medieval trade will find interesting details of 
cargoes and prices in the many entries relating to the payment of customs 
duties, and the arrest and de-arrest of foreign ships. The use of Rewley 
Abbey as a hostel for Cistercian students at Oxford may be noted (p. 17). 
Mr. Bird’s abstracts are made, as far as we can judge, with great care. 
He notes more than one error in Rymer’s transcripts. We should have 
expected on rather than of in the London inn sign ‘the Sword of the 
Hoop ’ (p. 130). The index, which is the work of Mr. J. T. Morris, is also 
well done, with a very satisfactory proportion of subject entries, especially 
under the headings of Law and Administration, Taxation, Tenures, and 
Trades and Occupations. One of two mentions of Cotton (p. 436) is 
overlooked. J. T. 


The aims of Mr. W. H. R. Curtler in The Enclosure and Redistribution 
of our Land (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1920) are to furnish the general 
reader with an approach to the study of the enclosures by a sketch of the 
earlier history based on recognized authorities and to cast some fresh light 
on several points in the later history, such as the expense of enclosing ; 
the renting of commons; and the concessions made to small-holders in 
enclosure acts. He provides a useful résumé of the county reports of the 
Board of Agriculture, 1793-1815, and gives an account of the later general 
enclosure acts down to 1876, and of the allotment movement and the 
small holdings acts. Mr. Curtler’s desire ‘to do tardy justice to the fast 
vanishing class’ of great landholders does not prevent him from stating 
the case with moderation and detachment. His introductory chapters 
have the merit of presenting to the general reader some of the results of 
scholarship which were not available when Mr. Johnson published his 
Ford Lectures ; but the authorities whom he cites would probably demur 
to the statement that there is little fresh to be discovered. The unexplored 
material for the history of enclosures from the fourteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries is very great and most of the current generalizations will have 
to-be revised. The foremost of these is that the enclosures were due 
to the expansion of sheep-farming caused by the Black Death and by 
Edward III’s encouragement of the cloth industry. The export in 1273 of 
wool was already 32,743 sacks, which implies nearly six million sheep (apart 
from the wool consumed at home), and these sheep fed on rough pasture 
already covered a great part of the land. The export never greatly 
exceeded this amount. Edward III did not encourage either the wool or 
the cloth trade; he taxed both. The cloth industry flourished before his 
time and the increased export of cloth in the fifteenth century does not, in 
view of the diminished export of wool, imply an increase in sheep-farming. 
The statistics published by Professor Gras in his Evolution of the English 
Corn Market show an increase in the export of corn from 1460 to 1585. 
It cannot be doubted that in the sixteenth century sheep pasture was in 
many places displacing tillage and population, and that this caused much 
misery and discontent ; but, apart from the great improvement in tillage 
wrought by mixed farming, there was probably going on, at the same 
time, much reclamation of waste for tillage, and it is unlikely that there 
was a decrease of the agricultural population as a whole. ‘ Depopulation’ 
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in the sixteenth century has a purely relative and local significance. The 
tillage act provided no effective remedy and would if carried out have 
stopped all improvement. The Crown through the farmers of its demesne 
took a leading part in enclosure in the interests of its revenue. The detailed 
study of this complex economic development, so admirably inaugurated 
by Mr. Tawney, needs to be carried through the seventeenth century 
before we can hope to understand some of the central aspects of English 
social history. In the meantime Mr. Curtler’s book furnishes a useful and 
well-balanced survey of existing knowledge. G. U. 


In his Geschichte des Européischen Staatensystems von 1492 bis 1559 in 
the series ‘Handbuch der Mittelalterlichen und Neueren Geschichte ’ 
(Munich: Oldenbourg, 1919) Dr. Eduard Fueter has essayed a task 
somewhat novel, a review of the institutions, methods, and equipment of 
European states and of their relations with each other. Those who know 
his Religion und Kirche in England im fiinfzehnten Jahrhundert (1904) 
and his Geschichte der neueren Historiographie (reviewed in these pages 
in 1912 *) will not be surprised at his taking a line of his own and following 
it with success. And they will find that once more, to quote the words 
of his former critic, he has done it ‘ without a superfluous word’. In this 
new work, which has waited too long for review, he gives the student help 
got with difficulty elsewhere, as he deals with arrangement of material 
and judgements upon history, rather than with history itself. The know- 
ledge of details is extensive but never obtrusive, and the bibliography is 
thorough, although for Venice Mr. Horatio Brown might have been referred 
to. The book might be described as an introduction to the history of the 
period, and as such it gives adequate guidance. The detached point of view 
enables this to be given better than in some other works where the religious 
and doctrinal issues are allowed to overlie the political and constitutional : 
significantly, therefore, the Reformation does not fill much space. We are 
dealing with a world which was changing, apart from religion and thought, 
under the influence of other forces comparable with them. The writer 
is concerned (as many students and some writers of history should be) 
mainly with the European system of states and with political organization. 
These changed less than is sometimes supposed, but such change as there 
was is fully sketched in one large section, following the sketch of the 
states as they were, to begin with. The first section describes the institu- 
tions and tendencies of international policy, diplomacy, military forces 
(upon which much information is admirably and concisely summarized), 
commerce, intellectual and religious tendencies, and so on. The second 
section takes the states one by one; for Venice, for instance, we have 
commerce, internal organization, army, navy, diplomacy, foreign policy, 
towards Turkey, the Italian states, and Austria. The pages on Venetian 
diplomacy very briefly correct a too general over-estimate, in a way typical 
of the work. The third and fourth sections sketch the changes in the 
system of states from 1492 to 1559, turning mainly upon the successive 
Italian campaigns. ~The book might be described as a statesman’s historical 
manual, doing for the period what the annuals of the same type do for 

2 Ante, xxvii. 124. 
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a year, and it should be extensively used all the more because it is clear, 
concise, and free from rhetoric. a F ©. 


The distinctive feature of Dr. H. E. Bolton’s and Dr. T. M. Marshall’s 
The Colonization of North America, 1492-1783 (New York: Macmillan, 
1920), is the ‘ attempt to bring into one account the story of European 
expansion in North America down to 1783’. The key-note of the volume 
is expansion ; and such expansion is dealt with not only from the point of 
view of European countries—Spain, Holland, and Sweden as well as 
England and France—but from the point of the English American colonies 
in their movement towards the West. The history of the English colonies 
is told with great clearness and impartiality; and there are the usual 
excellent maps, to which one is accustomed in American histories. 


In the second volume of his book La Réforme en Italie! (Paris : 
Picard, 1921) M. E. Rodocanachi treats of reform from the point of view 
of the papacy. The half-hearted efforts of renaissance popes, such as 
Clement VII and Paul III, to stem the rising tide of protestantism, which 
reached its height during the pontificate of Julius III (1550-5); the 
organization of the counter-reformation by Cardinal Caraffa and his 
friends ; the rekindling of religious fervour within the catholic church ; 
the growing intensity of religious persecution until at length the reaction 
had done its work and reform in Italy had ceased to exist: these are the 
principal topics. The ground is less untrodden than that which is covered 
by the earlier volume. Nevertheless, M. Rodocanachi has collected much 
interesting material. His detailed account of the working of the tribunals 
of the Inquisition and his description of the varying fortunes of the reform 
movement in different parts of Italy bear witness both to the minuteness 
of his investigations and to his knowledge of local Italian conditions. 
The story of Cardinal Borromeo’s fruitless efforts to make the nuns of 
a Dominican convent in Milan conform to the precepts of the counter- 
reformation with regard to the exclusion of strangers and the shuttering 
of windows is one among many which add a light touch to the narrative, 
and at the same time show something of the reluctance with which Italy 
yielded to the sterner principles of a movement alien to her past traditions. 

C. M. A. 


In The Household of a Tudor Nobleman (University of Illinois Studies 
in the Social Sciences, vol. vi, no. 4, 1917) Mr. Paul Van Brunt Jones has 
made a very careful and detailed study of the internal economy of the 
great households in the sixteenth century. He gives an elaborate account 
of the personnel of the household, the duties of the numerous servants, 
the provision of food supplies, the financial management, the ritual of 
service in chamber and hall, the conduct of divine worship, and the methods 
of charity. The book as a whole would have gained by compression and 
greater conciseness of style, but it contains much useful information on 
the subject with which it deals. E. L. 


1 See p. 264 above. 
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The second volume of Willem de Eerste Prins van Oranje, by Dr. P. J. 
Blok (Amsterdam: Meulenhoff, 1920), is on the same lines as the first 
volume.! It carries the history through the pacification, the rule of 
Matthias, and of Anjou, down to the murder of the prince, and is an 
admirable narrative, the interest of which is sustained to the end, while 
it is informed by a legitimate enthusiasm for the hero. It would some- 
times have’ gained, at least to a foreign reader, by a fuller discussion of 
surrounding circumstances not strictly biographical; for instance, how 
far they really justified Orange in his adherence to the policy of supporting 
Anjou against the wishes of his own supporters. The book is very well 
illustrated, and the authorities relied on are given in notes at the end. 
There are two appendixes, one on the prince’s estate (which was heavily 
indebted at the time of his death), and one on the sources and literature 
of the prince’s life. There is a poor index consisting merely of names of 
persons and places. Thirteen groups of figures after ‘ Utrecht’, or twelve 
after ‘Culemborg’, are not very helpful with two volumes to hunt through, 
and it is to be hoped that in the next edition this may be remedied. It is 
a small defect in an admirable book. H. L. 








Professor H. G. Rawlinson’s British Beginnings in India, 1579-1657 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1920), gives, in the words of its sub-title, ‘ an 
account of the early days of the British Factory of Surat’, together with 
a narrative of the earlier efforts made by English merchants to get into 
touch with the East Indies. The author has made skilful use of the 
extensive materials now available, and the result is a very readable sketch, 
which brings together within one cover information hitherto scattered 
over many volumes. It is disturbing to notice at the outset that the list 
of authorities (p. 6) omits two out of the five volumes of Mr. Sainsbury’s 
well-known calendars, while in the six other items there are four mistakes. 
Proceeding, one finds occasional slips in names and dates, and, in at least 
three cases, errors in transcribing passages from earlier writers. Another 
sign of haste occurs on p. 81, where the details given of Sir Thomas Roe’s 
first interview with the Emperor Jahangir at Ajmer include some which 
properly belong to the ambassador’s visit to Prince Parwiz at Burhanpur. 
However, the work has many merits, and the reader will probably: be 
willing to overlook its shortcomings in consideration of the general interest 
of the story it tells. An attractive feature is the inclusion of ten photo- 
graphs from Surat of the Fort, the English tombs, and ‘ the old English 
Factory’. As regards the last named, it may be noted that the official 
tablet placed upon the building in recent years has evidently misled 
Mr. Rawlinson into thinking that this was the factory dwelling of the 
period with which he was dealing. As a matter of fact, the seventeenth- 
century factory was long ago demolished, and the connexion of the existing 
building with the East India Company cannot be carried further back 
than to about the year 1700. W. F. 


We have before us a short book by Dr. G. H. Turnbull, Samuel Hartlib. 
A Sketch of his Life and his Relations to J. A. Comenius (London: Milford, 


1 See ante, xxxv. 308. 
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1920). Hartlib is probably best known to-day from the fact that he was 
the man to whom John Milton addressed his tractate Of Education. He 
was par excellence the great encourager of educational effort and thought. 
It was he who urged John Dury to write The Reformed School. William 
Petty associates his Advancement of some particular parts of Learning with 
Hartlib. So, George Snell, The Right Teaching of Useful Knowledge. And, 
again, Hezekiah Woodward wrote his Light to Grammar and all other Arts 
and Sciences at Hartlib’s entreaty. But, most noteworthy, it was Hartlib 
who introduced John Amos Comenius to English readers. It was he 
probably who induced the parliament to invite Comenius to this country, 
with a view to organize (if this be not too strong a term) education in 
England. Though a foreigner, his educational influence in England was 
unparalleled. As Masson says: ‘ Everybody knew Hartlib.’ In his con- 
vineed belief ‘schools are to be looked upon as the main Foundation of 
a Reformed Commonwealth, without which no other work of Reformation 
will ever be effectual’. Schools should be provided, according to Hartlib, 
for ‘ the vulgar’, for ‘the gentry ’, for scholars, and for the ‘ sons of the 
Prophets’, or seminaries for the ministry of religion. J. A. Comenius, 
John Dury, and Samuel Hartlib were an educational triumvirate who 
bound themselves to act in common in matters educational. Their plan, 
substantially, was the reunion of the churches throughout Europe, and 
the promulgation of schemes for common aims and methods of education, 
on & puritan basis parallel with the churches. They were, in fact, educa- 
tional internationalists of an evangelical type. Dr. Turnbull examines, in 
a very exact and comprehensive piece of research, the relations between 
the two, Hartlib and Comenius. He introduces John Dury, but in view 
of his close relations with Hartlib with scarcely sufficient treatment. 
Hartlib, of course, has received a good deal of attention. But Dr. Turn- 
bull has certainly done excellent service in bringing together all the facts 
gathered by others as to Hartlib’s life, and has succeeded in adding 
a considerable amount of further detail. We are glad that he has 
brought forward to English readers the substance of Joseph Webbe’s 
two letters, and in the appendix appears William Brooke's criticism of 
Webbe’s use of the ‘ clausulary ’ method of teaching languages, which is 
of considerable pedagogic interest. Dr. Turnbull’s monograph throws 
valuable light on Hartlib’s proposals for an ‘Office of Address’, an 
international bureau, for communication ‘ in matters of the mind ’ amongst 
the scholars and teachers, as well as thinkers and men of progressive 


ideas. F. W. 


Mr. Edgar Prestage has added to his valuable contributions to Portu- 
guese diplomatic history A Embaizxada de Tristio de Mendonga Furtado é 
Holanda em 1641 (Coimbra: Imprensa da Universidade, 1920), in which 
he works out clearly the story of the mission which concluded the truce 
of 1641, the first mission of King John IV to the Dutch after the Restora- 
tion. Although he has been unable to find more than one letter of the 
ambassador himself, he prints as appendixes a narrative and a later 
justification of the truce by the secretary Antonio de Sousa de Tavares, 
the relevant extracts from the French diplomatic records and the Portu- 
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guese texts of the truce itself, and the formal communications exchanged 
between the ambassador and the Dutch. These and other Dutch records 
which he has used enable him to show that, in spite of contemporary 
criticisms, the conclusion of a truce on both sides of the line was as 
much as Portugal could reasonably expect, and the shortcomings of the 
ambassador were of minor importance. H. 






In dealing with the fourth embassy of King John IV to the states- 
general, Mr. Prestage, who, with Senhor Pedro de Azevedo, has edited for 
the Academy of Lisbon the first volume of Correspondéncia Diplomdtica 
de Francisco de Sousa Coutinho (Coimbra: Imprensa da Universidade, 
1920), has to deal with a far greater mass of material. Nearly four hundred 
quarto pages are occupied by Sousa Coutinho’s letters for the years 1643 
to 1646, nearly all of them addressed to the king, the secretary of state, 
and the Conde da Vidigueira, ambassador in Paris. The memorials 
presented by Sousa Coutinho to the states-general are to be published by 
another editor. The first period of his mission was anxious and indecisive. 
Neither side abode faithfully by the truce of 1641, and beyond the line 
there was a state of unofficial war such as was not uncommon in that age. 
Although Sousa Coutinho’s nominal objects were a definitive peace and 
the restitution of the old Portuguese possessions by the Dutch, the time 
for these was not yet. Eight years later the peace came after open war 
and when the destinies of the disputed places had been settled locally by 
arms: in the meantime the Dutch ‘ rezio de estado’ was based on pro- 
crastination. In his secondary task of advancing the Portuguese claim 
to representation at the Congress of Miinster, Sousa Coutinho suffered 
much from an exasperating colleague, and the general tenor of his 
negotiations was not smooth. He was the only Portuguese representative 
of the time who-can be called a professional diplomatist, an able and 
human figure, and an old friend of his master. The main value of his long, 
though not uninteresting dispatches is in filling out the details of his own 
work: to the general history of the time they do not seem to add much 
that is new. They and the illustrative documents in the appendixes have 
been edited with care and judgement, the brief notes identifying the 
persons named and solving most of the difficulties of the text. We could 
wish that the list of errata, even now not absolutely complete, had been 
a little shorter, and it would be worth while to give in a later volume a 
facsimile of one of the letters to Vidigueira. Mr. Prestage’s lucid intro- - 
ductory account of the negotiations serves as a guide to the contents of 
the volume : we cannot repine if the editors have been unable to include 
summaries of the individual letters. Economy was necessary, and it was 
wise to omit these and give the letters in full instead of abridging the text 
and expanding the auxiliary apparatus. 


In his book on Kongeloven, dens Tilblivelse og Plads i Samtidens Natur- 
og Arveretlige Udvikling (Copenhagen: Hagerup, 1920), Professor Knud 
Fabricius follows up his biography of the great Danish publicist, Peter 
Schumacher Griffenfeld (1910), with a study on his most remarkable work, 
the so-called Royal Law of 1665, which has not without reason been called 
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the only consistent legal expression of the principle of absolute monarchy 
in Europe. Careful research in the development both of political thought 
in Denmark and of constitutional and testamentary forms in the archives 
of Copenhagen and the closely related court of Dresden enables the author 
to solve most of the problems debated between former students of the 
Royal Law, such as the Danish Rigsarkivar! A. D. Jorgensen, in his 
study of its right of succession and his earlier biography of Griffenfeld 
(2 vols., 1893-4), and the chief librarian of the Royal Library at Copen- 
hagen, Chr. Bruin, in his book on Eneveldens Indforelse i Danmark 
i Kongelovens Tilblivelse (1887). Thus the book forms a most important 
contribution to genera] constitutional history. On the one hand it describes 
the slow growth of hereditary kingship, primogeniture, and the succession 
of female lines, out of the medieval mixture of election and dynastic 
right called regnum legitimum (in opposition to haereditarium) by the 
German and Danish lawyers of the seventeenth century (p. 151), and 
Gebliitsrecht by the most recent German explorer of medieval monarchy, 
Dr. F. Kern, whose book on Gottesgnadentum und Widerstandsrecht (Leipzig, 
1914) Dr. Fabricius might with advantage have compared. The influence of 
Hobbes on the theory of hereditary monarchy in Denmark, at least in 
the individual career of Schumacher, who imbibed the high church mys- 
ticism_of Hobbes’s adversary, Dean Fell, at Christ Church, Oxford, turns 
out to have been less prominent than had been urged by Jorgensen. On 
the other hand, there is the dramatic picture of the concrete circumstances 
under which, in much the same way as in the monarchies of France and 
Central Europe, Danish absolutism arose from the quarrels and degenera- 
tion of representative government by estates (Stéindestaat) as a higher 
form of organization, backed by the inferior and progressive classes of 
society, such as the towns and the peasantry, against the feudal aristocracy. 
What embarrassed liberal historians like Fredericia and Jorgensen as 
a ‘most dubious’ or ‘ quite superfluous ’ document, is thus more justly 
recognized as a legal symbol of modern statecraft, born, it is true, like the 
Pragmatic Sanction of Emperor Charles VI or Frederick William I of 
Prussia’s edict on the domain, of the conception of government as a private 
right handed down to successors in testaments and ‘ paternal dispositions ’, 
but just for that reason the memorable foundation of a new and thorough 
political order. Excellent photographs introduce the reader to the manu- 
scripts of the chief preparatory stages of the Royal Law, from the first 
deliberations in the estates committee of 1660 to the Latin draft by which 
Fabricius could definitely identify Schumacher as the author of the final 
codification. C. B, 


The social and economic historian will find much to interest him in the 
Household Account Book of Sarah Fell of Swarthmoor Hall, edited by Norman 
Penny (Cambridge : University Press, 1920). These accounts of the step- 
daughter of George Fox contain little new information about the founder 
of the Quakers, though the entry, ‘by mother paid for tobacco pipes for 
father 1d.’, shows that he had adopted a habit he had formerly denounced 

1 [Dansk] Historisk Tidskrift 5 R. vi, republished in his Historisk Afhandlinger, 
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(pp. 363, 583). The real value of the accounts lies in the light thrown upon 
the daily life of a middle-class household during the years 1673-8. Not 
much can be discovered about Swarthmoor Hall itself, except that the 
chimney money returns show that it had thirteen hearths, that it was 
heated by peat fires—coal was used only for a forge on account of its 
price, £28 to £32 a ton (pp. 30, 277, 323)—and that it was lighted by 
candles costing about 4d. a pound. As for the inmates of the house, 
Margaret Fox and her three maiden daughters, it is clear that they were 
not content with the grey homespun in which Quaker ladies are usually 
depicted. They wore white kersey, Scotch cloth, black and red ferret, 
red petticoats, silk, ribbons of every hue, cotton stockings (at 3s. 6d. 
a pair) and woollen stockings, variously dyed sky-colour, sea-green, &c., 
white cotton gloves and ‘ vizard masks’. One lady at least possessed 
a pocket looking-glass, while all seem to have had their own watches. 
There is much to illustrate the extent to which female labour was employed. 
One Peggy Dodgson performed most of the tasks of the household and the 
farm. Among her many occupations were washing, knitting and spinning, 
filling and scaling manure (that is, spreading it over the ground), harrowing 
and dressing meadows, working hay, raking bracken, and spreading peat. 
Her wages average about a penny aday. Other wages for a year for women 
are £2, £1, 10s. 6d., and 2s., though the absence of particulars of their 
additional allowances in food, clothes, &c., renders these figures deceptive 
(pp. 3, 57, 73, 347). But it is obvious that both men and women were paid 
in this remote district at a far lower rate than that of the southern counties. 
Finally the editor and his helpers can be congratulated on the accurate 
transcription and valuable notes which they have supplied. Very few 
slips have been noticed, but 4 pounds of sweet butter can scarcely have cost 
8s. 8d. (p. 85), since the usual price was about 24d. a pound. Hearth-money 
did not exist as a tax from the Conquest, nor was it legalized in 1674 
(p. 530)—the editor has forgotten that the reign of Charles II began 
legally in 1649. It is regrettable that the glossary, which is mentioned 
(p. 519), is not to be found in this volume. G. D. 


The reprint of the first volume of Dr. Wolfgang Michael’s Englische 
Geschichte im achtzehnten Jahrhundert! (Berlin: Rothschild, 1921) is 
scrupulously described on the title-page as a Titel- Ausgabe, but an appendix 
of ten pages has been added after the index, in which are given five miscel- 
laneous illustrative extracts from manuscripts. Three of them are diplo- 
matic papers dealing with the court of George I, a fourth an extract from 
a pasquinade against him, and the fifth the preliminary instructions of 
Craggs to Byng before he set out to find the Spanish fleet in 1718. _—iI. 


The work of Professor*Bernard Moses, Spain’s Declining Power in 
South America, 1730-1806 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1919), 
treats in rather episodical fashion the attempt made by the Bourbon 
government of Spain to establish more effective control in South America, 
an attempt which met with dubious success, owing to the development 
of the South American communities, their uneasiness under irksome 


1 See p. 276 above. 
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imposts and restrictions, and the infiltration of new ideas from abroad. 
Conditions in the several ‘kingdoms’ of South America are illustrated 
by an accumulation of facts, not always confined to the period under 
review. The reforms and innovations introduced under Charles IIT and 
his successor are narrated ; also the expulsion of the Jesuits, the British 
invasion of the River Plate, and various revolts or conspiracies in Peru, 
New Granada, Chile, Venezuela, and Trinidad. Some of these events, 
notably the Chilian conspiracy of 1781, have not hitherto received due 
attention from historians. Much of the information collected by Mr. Moses 
is not easily to be found elsewhere. F. A. K. 


William Shirley, who dearly loved to be in the foreground, would have 
rejoiced could he have known that some two hundred and twenty-five years 
after the date of his birth he would be the subject of at least four authori 
tative volumes. A few years ago two volumes were devoted to his public 
correspondence, and now Dr. G. A. Wood, in his William Shirley, Governor 
of Massachusetts, 1741-56 (Columbia University Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law, 1920), deals with his life up to 1749; with 
the promise of a future volume relating to his work as commissary at 
Paris, for the settlement of the Nova Scotia boundary, as governor 
and general in the early phases of the decisive siruggle for Canada, 
and lastly as governor of the Bahamas. The most fastidious critic 
could find few flaws in Dr. Wood’s present volume. Not only has 
he apparently read and digested the authorities, printed and in manu- 
script, bearing on his subject; but he is also the possessor of a lively 
style and of an acute critical faculty. It is the more satisfactory to 
find that Shirley’s reputation emerges enhanced from a most careful 
investigation. Some reasons are given for doubting Hutchinson’s sugges- 
tion that Shirley’s active intrigues led to Belcher’s downfall. We 
are accustomed to regard Shirley at a later date as a somewhat absurd 
civilian soldier ; but we find him as early as 1746 recognizing the impor- 
tance of the future site of Halifax, and his policy with regard to the Louis- 
bourg expedition is here fully vindicated. Dr. Wood writes with strong, 
though natural, animus against blundering British ministers, and perhaps 
ascribes to malice in the Duke of Bedford's behaviour what admits of other 
explanations ; still the general conclusion holds good that, if attention 
had been paid to Shirley’s advice, the conquest of Canada might have 
taken place under much easier terms, and the heritage of debt have. been, 
in great measure, avoided which was the immediate cause of the American 
Revolution. H. E. E. 


The third volume of Mr. Arthur Charles Cole’s Centennial History of 
Iinois (Springfield: [Illinois Centennial Commission, 1919) covers 
the period of the struggle about the expansion of slavery, the civil war, 
and reconstruction, 1848-70. The part which Illinois played in the 
history of this period is important. At its beginning Illinois was still in 
the condition of the frontier; towns were few, railway building had 
hardly begun, the industrial future of the state was as yet unrealized, but 
population was flowing rapidly in. At its end the frontier had passed 
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away, great towns had sprung up, Chicago ruled the middle west, and, both 
in an agricultural and industrial state, Illinois had established its prime 
importance in the life of the nation. And at the same time Illinois had 
been the scene of some of the great political events of the time—the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates and the nomination of Lincoln at the Chicago 
convention of 1860 had changed its old political allegiance from democrat 
to republican—and borne its part in the great appeal to arms. The book 
is a solid piece of work ; it is packed with matter, political, economic, and 
cultural ; it is illustrated with portraits and political maps, and contains 
a bibliography and index. So thorough a history of an important state 
is a useful contribution to American history. E. A. B. 


By his Guide to the Records deposited in the Public Record Office of 
Ireland (Dublin: Stationery Office, 1919), Mr. Herbert Wood, the assistant 
deputy-keeper, has supplied a long-felt want. It was not until the build- 
ing of the Public Record Office was completed in 1867 that the extant 
records of Ireland were suitably housed. Considering the many vicissitudes 
through which these records have passed owing to improper storage, 
careless custody, theft, and the pernicious practice of chief governors 
who, up to the close of the seventeenth century, habitually carried off all 
their official documents, the marvel is that so many have survived. The 
early Chancery Enrolments were nearly all burned in 1304 by a fire in 
St. Mary’s Abbey. In the same century many government records lodged 
in the treasury of the exchequer, then outside the walls, were destroyed 
“by natives from the mountains’. About 1758 many plea rolls were lost 
by fire in the Birmingham Tower, which stood at the south-west corner 
of the Castle (not the south-east side, as stated by a slip on p. viii). An 
accidental fire in the Custom House in 1711 consumed many records of 
the Privy Council, and it is melancholy to have to add that 210 years 
later yet another fire, this time not accidental, in a new and more magnifi- 
cent Custom House has caused, if not greater loss to historians, greater 
inconvenience to the public. Mr. Wood has grouped the various classes 
of documents in alphabetical order under the court, office, or other body 
from which they have issued, adding brief descriptions of the character 
of each class, so that, aided by a fairly full index, the searcher’s task is 
rendered as easy as may be. This work of compilation and arrangement 
must have been very laborious, and seems to have been adequately per- 
formed. G. H. 0. 


In the last few years the meaning of the word ‘ plebiscite ’ has crystal- 
lized from any form of referendum to the narrower sense of that special 
mechanism by which the sentiments of the inhabitants of a definite territory 
are ascertained as to the transfer of their allegiance from one state to 
another. The peace has also given it much topical importance. Hence 
the publication of two works of research, Miss Sarah Wambaugh’s Mono- 
graph on Plebiscites (Oxford: University Press, 1920), and Mr. Joannes 
Matterns’s The Employment of the Plebiscite in the Determination of 
Sovereignty (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1920). The latter book 
covers a rather wider range than the former, as the author intrepidly links 
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his subject with the plebiscita of Roman history, and also carries it over 
the period of the Treaty of Versailles so as to deal with its provisions for 
holding plebiscites, with the German contentions as to such provisions, and 
with the actual results of votes taken thereunder. Miss Wambaugh’s work 
does not go beyond 1914, but it is prepared under the supervision of 
Dr. Scott, director of the division of international law of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, and has the great advantages of an 
admirable ‘format’ and of including a most complete and valuable 
collection of official documents. In fact, every application of the principle 
of the plebiscite from the French Revolution to the outbreak of the great 
war is here fully described and illustrated with documents. Both authors 
discuss whether the doctrine of self-determination, which serves as the 
philosophic sanction of this practice, has any place in international law, 
and Mr. Matterns quotes passages from the speeches of four leading 
English politicians who in the heat of the war went a long way to recognize 
a doctrine which normally sorts ill with our imperial needs. Miss Wam- 
baugh argues that ‘ only by,basing title on the principle of national self- 
determination can there be a presumption of stability for the state or 
for the world-wide society of states’, and quotes felicitously from Erasmus. 
Mankind, however, are not yet governed on first principles, and Mr. Mat- 
terns frankly says that ‘no state can recognize the right of secession 
founded upon the principle of self-determination’. It is in fact but 
a political maxim, and the plebiscite is simply a piece of constitutional 


machinery devised from time to time ad hoc. Great Britain accepted it 
in the case of the Ionian Islands in 1863, and refused it to Heligoland in 
1890. Between 1914 and 1919 she acclaimed self-determination because 
it was a solvent for the central powers. To-day she is impressed in India 
and Ireland with the difficulty of reconciling the phrases of war-time 
rhetoric with the exercise of empire. G. B. H. 


The maps included in the Statesman’s Year-Book, 1921 (London: 
Macmillan), show the Baltic and the states adjacent to it and the new 
frontier of Germany and Denmark. The excellent statistical tables include 
new census returns from a number of important countries. K. 


In spite of the cost of printing, the Chetham Society has produced in 
Chetham Miscellanies, New Series, vol. iv, 1921, a collection of records 
comparable in bulk, if not in value, to its predecessors. The greater part 
of the volume is taken up with the Dunkenhalgh Deeds, c. 1200-1600, 
dealing with property of the Rishtons and Walmesleys in Rishton and the 
nzighbourhood. The editors, Mr. Stocks and Professor Tait, have done 
good service to local historians in giving carefully annotated abstracts of 
over two hundred deeds, correcting many errors in the Victoria County 
History. Mr. Ernest Broxap prints some extracts from the Manchester 
Churchwardens’ Accounts, 1664-1710. The income and expenditure for 
the years 1666 and 1682 are printed in full, but from the accounts of the 
other years extracts only are given. The former is excellent, but costly ; 
the latter is almost useless, except for journalists, unless the extracts 
consistently relate to one topic. But the study of churchwardens’ 
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accounts is not yet on the level of efficiency which has been attained in 
other departments of local history. The ‘Court Book of the Manor of 
Bramhall, 1632-1657’, edited by Mr. H. W. Clemesha, and ‘ Records 
of some Salford Portmoots in the Sixteenth Century’, edited by 
Mr. Tait, illustrate our meaning: Mr. Tait prints his records in full, 
Mr. Clemesha has certain subjects relating to manorial life which he 
desires to examine, and gives extracts relating to them. The other item, 
“Latin Verses and Speeches by Scholars of the Manchester Grammar School, 
1640 and 1750-1800’, is not of sufficient literary or historical interest to 
have been printed in this series. J. E. W. W. 


Several important historical articles are to be found in the July number 
of the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library (vol. vi, no. 3), amongst which 
we would call attention especially to Professor Tout’s lecture on ‘ The 
Place of St. Thomas of Canterbury in History ’ and to Professor Powicke’s 
‘ Ailred of Rievaulx and his Biographer, Walter Daniel ’, which latter is 
a companion study to the same author’s article on Maurice of Rievaulx.t 
L. 


To the August number of The Month Mr. Egerton Beck contributes an 
article on medieval monastic morality, a reply, based on an examination 


of the printed visitations of English Benedictine houses, to some of the 
contentions of Mr. G. G. Coulton’s Medieval Studies. M. 


In the first three numbers of the Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique for 
this year (vol. xvii) M. Paul Fournier, who has done more than any living 
man for the investigation of the sources of the early canonical compilations, 
explores the elements out of which the Collectio duodecim Partium was 
formed. He takes it to have been made in Franconia or Bavaria between 
about 1020 and 1050, and to have been designed to assist the movement 
for reform on the lines favoured by the Emperors Henry II and Henry III. 
The analysis of the structure of the collection is of great value. In nos. 2-3 
of the same volume M. M. Viller begins a discussion of the question of the 
union of the churches from the council of Lyons (1274) to that of Florence 
(1438). N. 


In Analecta Bollandiana, xxxix. 1, 2, Father Delehaye examines the 
history of the terms Martyr and Confessor, and Father Peeters collects 
evidence of the ways in which the former was translated into oriental 
languages. In another paper Father Coens prints the Life and Translation 
of St. Hilary of Oizé, near Le Mans, from the Bodleian MS. Douce 226: 
the Life is a fiction of the twelfth century, and the saint, an alleged godson 
of his great namesake of Poitiers, probably never existed. Dom Quentin 
prints the various forms in which the list of the martyrs of Lyons, of 
A.D. 177, is transmitted, and attempts a reconstruction of it. 0. 


The principal paper in the Bullettino dell’ Istituto storico Italiano, 
no. 40 (1921), is a descriptive catalogue by the late Amedeo Crivellucci 


1 P. 17, above. 
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of 113 manuscripts of the Historia Romana of Paul the Deacon, “a work 
which throughout the middle ages was, it may be said, the most widely 
diffused manual of history, from which cultivated people learned what 
happened in ancient Rome’. This elaborate study was made in preparation 


for a new edition of the Historia Romana, which Crivellucci did not live 
to bring out. P. 


The greater part of vol. 41 of the Bijdragen en Mededeelingen van het 
Historisch Genootschap gevestigd te Utrecht (Amsterdam: Miiller, 1921) is 
devoted to the Dutch anabaptists. Mej. G. Grosheide gives a careful 
edition of the materials in the Amsterdam archives, a few of which have 
already been printed, relating to the trials of anabaptists there in 1534 
and 1535. Dr. A. Hulshof gives the entries in the accounts of the schout 
of Haarlem which deal with trials and executions of anabaptists from 
1533 to 1539, and an index to his own contribution and that of Mej. 
Grosheide. The only other article is by Professor Blok, who prints an 
important letter, mentioned by some former historians but hitherto 
unpublished, in which Aernt Dircxz. van Leijden, burgomaster of Utrecht, 
describes to an unnamed friend his mission to William of Orange in 1579 
to discuss the prince’s attitude to the Union of Utrecht. Q. 


“ 


CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA FOR FORMER NUMBERS 


Tue Stonor Lerrers anp:Parrrs. No. 143, pp. 469-70. Mr. C. L. Kingsford 
writes : Whether the Stonor Letters are disappointing and whether they compare in 
interest or importance with the Plumpton Correspondence are matters that I may 
safely leave to the judgement of others. But when Professor Pollard states that in 
the former there are only three letters which touch upon other than local affairs, he 
has overlooked the fact thai on p. xxxix of my Introduction I cited no less than 
eighteen other letters which contain references to political affairs. In this respect 
there is indeed a close analogy between the two collections, each containing a few 
letters of marked political importance, with a number of incidental allusions which, 
if not important, are occasionally valuable. The main interest of both collections 
consists, however (like that of most similar collections), in the illustration of social 
history. But whilst in the Plumpton Correspondence legal business is unusually 
prominent, in the Stonor Letters we have far more varied topics. This is partly due 
to the fact that the Stonors had great estates in several counties, but also to their 
concern in public affairs (other than politics). Three of them served as sheriff and 
have left us an unusual collection of documents relating to the work of their office. 
Sir William Stonor was more than a country gentleman and courtier, and his position 
as a merchant of the staple in partnership with Thomas Betson has led to a note- 
worthy series of letters relating to the wool-trade. Like his ancestor, Edmond de 
Stonor, he had intimate relations with the university of Oxford, and the letter from 
Thomas Banke about affairs in the university is as remarkable in its way as the 
prescription which William Goldwyn wrote for Lady Stonor. Such letters as these 
—and they do not stand alone—are, I think, sufficient to establish the exceptional 
value of the Stonor Letters, quite apart from the fact that next to the Paston Letters 
they form by far the most considerable collection of private correspondence of the 
fifteenth century that has yet come to light. In the Plumpton Correspondence there 
are little more than half as many documents of the fifteenth century, and of those 
only thirty-five are of earlier date than the latest in the Stonor Letters. 

My chief purpose is, however, concerned with Simon Stallworth’s two letters 
written in June 1483. With reference to one of them Dr. Pollard cites the 
* Great Chronicle ’ of London as supporting against my conclusions ‘ the alternative 
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chronology which commended itself to Sir Clements Markham’. I am, of course, 
well acquainted with the Great Chronicle of London, to which I was the first to direct 
public attention, and to which I gave its name. It would indeed be curious if that 
Chronicle differed on such a point from the kindred narratives in the Vitellius Chronicle ! 
and in Fabyan (in its extant form the Great Chronicle is the latest in date of the three). 
As a matter of fact it does nothing of the kind, and it is more than curious that the 
extract in Miss Thornley’s excellent little book, which Dr. Pollard cites in his 
support, does not contain the passage relating to Hastings’s execution at all. By the 
courtesy of Mr. E. H. Dring I have again consulted the original, which describes the 
events of 13 June to much the same effect as Fabyan, but with some interesting 
variations of detail, and states definitely that Hastings was executed on that day 
‘ wythowth any long conffestion or other speece of remembrance ’. What Sir Clements 
Markham essayed to prove was that Hastings was not executed till 20 June, a week 
after his arrest. The narrative of the subsequent events is contained in the extract 
from the Great Chronicle given by Miss Thornley : ‘ upon the Soneday next ffolowyng 
the daye of excecucion of the lord Hastynges’ came Shaa’s sermon at Paul’s Cross ; 
‘upon the Tuysday next ensuyng the fforesaid Soneday ’ the duke of Buckingham’s 
visit to the Guildhall ; and ‘ the Thursday next ensuyng (beyng the xix day of June) 
the said lord protectour took possesscyon at Westmynster’. Thus, so far from giving 
the alternative chronology which commended itself to Sir Clements Markham, the 
Great Chronicle contradicts it altogether. Miss Thornley gave the alternative dates 
(22 June and 26 June) in foot-notes; Dr. Pollard apparently regarded them as 
part of the text. In my note on Stallworth’s letter, which Dr. Pollard describes 
as ‘ conclusive, but for, &c.’, I was concerned only to explain how Stallworth, dating 
his letter 21 June (Saturday), referred to 13 June as last Friday, and the discovery 
that the letter was written in two different hands (and therefore probably at two 
different times) made the explanation easy, viz. that the beginning was written on 
Friday, 20J une, and the conclusion only on 21 June. Stallworth’s letter was the chief 
evidence on which Sir Clements Markham depended for his assertion that Hastings 
was executed on 20 June, and whatever argument might be derived from it now fails. 
The tenor of the letter itself is indeed contrary to Sir Clements Markham’s contention ; 
for after stating that ‘on Fryday last was the lord Chamberleyn headed ’, it proceeds 
at once ‘on Monday last . . . was the dylyveraunce of the Dewke of Yorke’. The 
latter event is known to have been on 16 June, and Stallworth clearly implies that it 
was the Monday after the execution of Hastings ; thus instead of establishing 20 June 
as the date of Hastings’s execution, this letter becomes evidence in favour of 13 June. 

The other matters as to the dating of Shaa’s sermon, of Buckingham’s oration at 
the Guildhall, and of the taking possession at Westminster, do not arise in this con- 
nexion ; their discussion would require much space, though I believe it would lead 
to conclusions contrary to Sir Clement Markham’s rather extravagant notions. There 
are, however, two small points arising out of the Great Chronicle which I will here 
put on record. The first is that it definitely places the execution of Anthony Woodville 
and his companions after the taking possession, in which it is of course correct. The 
second relates to the extract given by Miss Thornley ; it is not noted there that the 
words ‘ beyng the xix day of June’ are inserted in the original in a rather later hand ; 
since it is clear that this was the day intended, the insertion is not in itself of any 
importance. But it happens to suggest the explanation for a point with which Sir 
Clements Markham made great play. Fabyan wrote: ‘the Thursdaye than next 
ensuynge beyng the xx day of Juny’; ‘xx’ was, of course, a mere error for ‘ xix’ ; 
how easily it might have occurred is shown by the manuscript of the Great Chronicle, 
where owing to the character of the writing a careless reader might readily take it 
for ‘xx’, though there is no doubt that ‘ xix’ should be read. To prevent any mis- 
conception I must add that the words were probably interpolated about 1530, and 
repeat that the Great Chronicle itself in its extant form was written after Fabyan’s 
work and very probably after his death. 

No. 142, p. 299, lines 42 and 45. For parish read episcopal. 


1 Chronicles of London, p. 190. 
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